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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For MARCH, 1816. 








_  —— aa 
Mr. Urnsan, Dublin, March 9. strength of mind, and energy of dis- 


MONGST the various and im- 
A portant articles of Intelligence 
whieh fill the columns of your Pub- 
lication, there are none of more ex- 
tensive utility, than the Obituary 
Notices of those who have departed 
this life in the faith and fear of 
God, and none which can be perused 
with greater advantage by those who 
hope with them to be partakers of 
2 glorious immortality : for, whilst 
the stores of Philosophy, Literature, 
and Antiquity, claim a share in the 
attention of well-cultivated minds, 

et the first concern of a Christian 
is, to walk in the steps of his glorified 
Redeemer. ve : 

it is therefore with this impression, 
that I am induced to request you will 
favour with a place in your next Pub- 
lication, the following remarks occa- 
sioned by the Death of the Countess 
of Bandon, which is recorded in your 
Number for last July, and where, al- 
though she has been justly commend- 
ed for her benevolence, yet more has 
been said of the distinguished family 
from which she was descended, than 
of that for which she was still more 
remarkable, the undevialing purity 
and rectitude of her heart: the ad- 
ventitious dignity of family and sta- 
tion she shared in common with 
many others, and she might have 
been surpassed in them by some— 
but she was indeed excelled * none 
in the fervent principles of Religion, 
which ever animated and expanded 
her heart. ; 

Those who had the happiness of 
knowing Lady Bandon will readily 
vim Ho that few persons were 
ever gifted with a sounder and more 
excellent understanding. This was 
evident from her Conversation, and 
from her Letters, which were indeed 
models of Epistolary Composition. 
Those most intimate with her father 
(who for many years occupied the 
first seat at the Treasury d of 


Ireland) discovered in her the same 





position, but tempered with the most 
unassuming modesty of disposition, 
and blended with the most extensive 
and general information. 

Possessed of more ample means 
than are commonly allotted even to 
those of the most elevated rank, she 
indulged her taste in the formation 
of a valuable Library, in the cultiva- 
tion of Botanical and Agricultural 
pursuits, and in forwarding every 
useful undertaking; extending her aid 
to maay of the most useful estab- 
lishments in Dublin, as well as to the 
Cork lustitution and Farming Society 
of the neighbourhood; whilst the 
improvements at Castle-Bernard (to 
which she was mach attached, 
from which she was seldom long ab- 
sent), conducted by her own judgment, 
are sufficient evidences of its correct- 
ness. 

It was, however, for the Christian 
graces of Charity, that Lady Bandon 
was most peculiarly and pre-eminently 
distinguished, and which in her pro- 
ceeded “ out of a pure heart and 
a good canscience, and of faith un- 
feigned.” 

By her sole bounty she supported 
for many years a school for 24 voune 
WOMEN, now united to the General 
Female School of Bandon, of which 
she was the patroness and found 
and which is conducted on such an 
ample scale of liberality, as would 
do credit to any place in the United 
Kingdom. On the first opening of 
this Institution, about three years 
since, Lady Bandon was truly ad- 
dressed by an able Clergyman (now 
also called into eternity), in the em- 
phatic words of Job —“ When the 
ear heard her, then it blessed her, 
and when the eye saw her, it gave 
witness to her, because she delivered 
the poor that cried, and the father- 
Jess and him that had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon her, and 
she caused the widow's heart to “ne 

or 
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for joy.” Never perhaps were the 
lameniations of the poor, and of the 
rich, united with greater sincerity, 
than in bewailing the decease of so 
venerated a character, which was in- 
deed regarded as a public calamity 
in the district where sbe resided, and 
where her memory is likely to be as 
long and beneticially remembered, as 
the good she performed was durable 
and extensive ; thus practically prov- 
ing how greatly the sincere Christian, 
** who does all to the glory of God,” 
may advance, even in this life, towards 
that perfection, which is to be con- 
summated hereafter. 

Lady Bandon possessed a mind too 
powerfully susceptible for the buman 
tenement to which it was consigned ; 
and whilst she extended to all within 
her circle the sympathy of her heart, 
her death was accelerated by her 
anxiety for the fate of a much-loved 
Son ; and it pleased the Almighty to 
summon her to himself, there to re- 
ceive the reward promised to those 
who, like her, were “not weary in 
well doing,” before the certainty of 
a loss which she could not be expect- 
éd to survive was established. 

But it is not for man to arraign 
the dispensations of Omuipotence, 

or for “the thing made, to say to 
bim that formed it, Why hast thou 
done thus?” And those who loved 
this excellent person, should there- 
fore not repine at her translation 
from the sorrows and trials incident 
to a probationary siate, to ihat hea- 
yenly sceve, where she “ enters into 
the joy of her Lord,” and to which 
she’ jouvked forward with the eye of 
faith under every trial—for there are 
no afflictions so powerful, and no 
difficulties so overshadowing, but 
that through their opacity, the true 
believer is able to discover, by its 
powerful influence, the rays of Di- 
Vine mercy, Although Lady Bandoa 
had not completed her 48ih year, 
she had lovg since attained tu that 
unspotted life which is described in 
Scripture to be old age, * being made 
pertect in a short time, she fulfilled 
along time — Her sdul pleased the 
Lord, theretore hasted he to take 
her away from among the wicked.” 

To dweil longer on the conteimpla- 
tion of such a character, would be 
most grateful to the writer of these 
few remarks; avd although sensible 
he is not qualified to render any ade- 
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quate representation of her virtues, 
he would yet indulge the hope that 
what has been here said, will not ap- 
pear tedious to those who admire 
whatever is most excellent in our 
nature, and that the merits of her 
whose character he bas attempted to 
pourtray, will serve as an excuse for 
the insufficiency of him, who would 
pay this tribute of affection to her 
ever revered memory. Enough how- 
ever has been said to suggest many 
more reflections to such as were in- 
timately acquainted with Lady Ban- 
don; and | shali only now (being un- 
willing to occupy too great a share 
of your Publication, whilst such a 
variety of communications press on 
your attention) trespass further on 
your indulgence by inserting the In- 
scription on an unostentatious Mo- 
nument commemorative of her vir- 
tues, which has been just erected ad- 
joining that of Judge Bernard, in the 
Parish Church of Bailymodan, co, 
Cork. 

** Near this place are deposited the 
mortal remains of Harriet Catherine 
Countess of Bandon, daughter of Rich- 
ard Ear! of Shannon, and wife of. Francis 
Earl of Bandon, by whom this monu- 
ment is erected. In-her the dignified 
graces of superior life were, by a rare 
felicity of combination, united with thé 
unremitting exercise of virtues truly 
Christian. May her unaffected piety, 
conjugal affection, parental tenderness, 
and charity alive to every call of dis- 
tress, prove as beneficial in their ex- 
ample as they have been lamerited in 
their loss! She died at Castle Bernard, 
on the 7th of July, 1815, in the 48th 
year of her age. 

The same monument is also destined 
to record the memory of two of ber sons, 
the Hon, Francis Bernard, Lieut. of the 
9th Light Drag. who died in Portugal, 
in the service of his Country, the 24th 
of Jan, 1813, in the 24th year of his age; 
and the Hon. Henry Boyle Bernard, Cor- 
net of the King’s Dragoon Guards, who 
gloriously feil in the battle of Waterloo, 
on the 18th of June, 1815, in the 18th 
year of his age. 

Yours, &c. PEREGRINUS. 
i 
History of Ancient WittsuiReE. 


Mr. Unsan, Stourhead, March, 


EPEATED inquiries having been 

made at my publisher’s respect- 

ing the Continuation of Ancient Wilt- 

shire, I beg leave to inform the pub- 
lick, that the collections are near! 

arranged, 
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arranged, and the engravings nearly 
completed. The Antiquary, who 
knows the difficulty of collecting mo- 
dern information respecting any par- 
ticular district, will make allowance 
for the greater difficulty and delay 
that must arise in the investigation 
of those remote times, from which 
no information can be collected from 
printed documeots, Ali theretore 
wust be done by personal and mi- 
nule investigation. We must not 
suffer ourselves to be ied away by 
the seductions of fancy and romance; 
bul, adhering to the motto prefixed 
to wy first Volume, must speak from 
facts, not theory. 

Every attention has been paid to 
the iliustration by surveys and views 
of the Grand British Temple at Abu- 
ry, near Marlborough. The strong 
bulwark named Wansdyke, has been 
surveyed and traced in its course 
from near the Severn, throughout 
Somersetshire, and the whole of Wilt- 
shire, into Berkshire: and some idea 
will be formed of the Ancient Bri- 
tish. Ridgeways, by a minute descrip- 
tion of the one which | have followed 
for many miles over the bills in South 
and North Wiltshire, and throughout 
the whole of Berkshire by the Vale of 
White Horse. These researches will 
form the most novel and witeresting 
features of the livraison which I 
hope shortly to lay before the pub- 
liek. Here will terminate the His- 
tory of the British ra in Wiltshire: 
but it is my intention, in a future 
livraison, to trace the conquests of 
the Romans, and by their roads, 
mosaics, towns, and camps, endea- 
vour to throw some new light upop 
that people during their resideuce in 
Brita: or at least to hand down to 
posterity those remains which the 
wreck of time has still left to us. 

Silbury Hill. This stupendous and 
artificial .ound of eartb cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of every pas- 
senger from Marlberough to Bath. 
Au attempt was wade to open it some 
years ago by a Dorsetshire gentle- 
man, Coionel Drax; but, having bi- 
therto been unsuccessful in obtaining 
an exact detail of his researches, I 
shall esteem myself highly obliged to 
you,or ny of your numerous Readers 
and Correspondents, for such informa- 
tion, conveyed to me by letter, or 
through the medium of Mr. Nichols. 

Ricuarv Corr Hosrs. 
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Tour through various parts of Fian- 
pers, Geamany, and HouLann, 
in 1815. (Continued from p. 108.) 
Mr. Urnsan, March 5. 

Y last letter left me at Dan- 

Vi kirk. This town is very neatly 

built, the streets are regular, spa- 

cious, and well paved, and the en- 


virons are truly delightful. The 
tower is a fine forty building. Ifa 
traveller wishes to see Dunkirk and 


its harbour, with the adjoming coun- 
try, in perfection, be ought to go to 
the top of this tower, provided he 
can submit to the fatigue of ascend- 
ing near 300 steps. If he has a taste 
for the beauties of nature and art, he 
will be amply recompensed for his 
trouble, The varied prospects of land 
and water which present themselves 
from this high eminence form a mag- 
nificent coup d’@il. The sand bills 
and the British Channel on one side, 
with the rich and extensive plains of 
Flanders in every other direction, ex- 
hibit a contrasted scene of grandeur 
and beauty rarely to be met with, and 
well calculated to improve and exalt 
the feelings of a devout mind. 

I was told that in a clear day one 
may count from the summit of this 
tower the men of war in the Downs, 
and see various parts of the English 
coast, by the help of glasses. The 
Maison de Ville is a handsome edi- 
fice, as are likewise some of the 
churches, and of the buildings con- 
nected with the garrison, To aa in- 
telingent traveller, who is well versed 
in modero history, Dunkirk is an in- 
teresting place. Atan early period, 
under the government of the Counts 
of Flanders, it rose into commercial 
consequence. It was first fortified 
in the tenth century, and appears to 
have become a place of cousiderable 
importance during the course of the 
thirteepth century. Under the swa 
of the Burgundian Princes, and their 
successors of the Austrian line, Dun. 
kirk shared amply in the prosperity 
which the Netherlands enjoyed in 
these golden days beyond all other 
parts of Europe. In the war which 
broke out between France and Spain, 
after the abdication of Charles the 
Fifth, Dunkirk had a full taste of the 
bitter waters which then began to 
flow’in Flanders: During the 17th 
century, it was alternately in the 
hands of the French and Spaniards, 
Afler several years of —_ 

ut 
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but inglorious warfare, the balance 
was effectually turned against Spain, 
by the arts of that great statesman, 
Cardinal Mazarine, who had the ad- 
dress to draw Oliver Cromwell into 
an alliance with France: after some 
operations in maritime Flanders, in 
1651, which were highly pane 
to the pride of Cromwell, a powerfu 
English fleet was sent in the spring of 
the following year to block up the 
harbour of Dunkirk, together with a 
body of six thousand veteran soldiers 
to join the army of the great Tu- 
renne in besieging it by laod. The 
siege bad been carried oa for the 
space of eighteen days, when Don 
John of Austria, Governor General 
of the Low Countries, accompanied 
by the renowned Condé, appeared 
for its relief at the head of twenty 
thousand men; a bloody battle was 
fought in sight of Dunkirk, in which 
the steady and desperate valour of 
the English troops was couspicuous. 
The issue of the battle was the entire 
defeat of the Spanish army, together 
with the capture of Dunkirk, which, 
according to treaty, was given up to 
Cromwell. It remained in the pos- 
session of England until 1662, when 
Charles the Second disgraced himself, 
and disgusted the nation, by selling it 
to France, as he afterwards sold him- 
self, and would have sold our consti- 
tution in church aud state if he could. 

Dunkirk was an important acqui- 
sition to France in every point of 
view, naval, military, and commer- 
cial. Louis the Fourteenth spared 
no expence in improving the har- 
bour, and strengtheving and adorn- 
ing the fortifications, so thal in a few 
years it became one of the strongest 
and most’ magnificent fortresses in 
Europe. England then regretted, but 
too late, the folly, to say the least of 
it, which had dictated the sale of 
Dunkirk ; her chagrin and jealousy 
on that score were manifest on every 
occasion, aud more especially during 
the negociations which terminated 
in the peace of Utrecht, one of the 
condilions of which was, that the 
fortifications of Duukirk should be 
demolished, which accordingly took 
place in 1713; a most humiliating 
blew to the pride of Louis the Four- 
teenth, at the close of the most dis- 
astrous war in which France has 
ever been engaged, excepting that 
which was terminated jast Summer 
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of Dunkirk in, the year 1193, the is- 
sue of which was so disgraceful to 
the British arms, is fresh in all our 
memories. I happened to be near 
the scene of action at the time, and 
have no hesitation in saying, that 
the whole business was ill conducted, 
beth by land and sea. I was then 
very auxious to see Dunkirk in our 
hands, and felt more disappointed 
than I can express at the failure of 
the Duke of York’s enterprize, 

The Calais Diligence drove to an 
excellent inn at Dunkirk, where I 
found a good table d’hote, a luxury 
which foreign travellers do not find 
in England. The inns in England 
may boast of some comforts which 
are not to be met with in French inns; 
but in the latter you have the com- 
forts of the table d’hote, where an 
Englishman never fails to experience 
those polite attentions which are so 
grateful in a strange land, and where 
the enjoyments of the table are free 
quently mingled with “ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” You 
meet ladies as well as gentlemen at a 
French table d’hote; and as the French 
ladies excel in wit and lively repar- 
tee, so their society at the table 
d’hote, while it embellishes all the 
charms of social converse, is an effec- 
tual check upon any attempt to vior 
late its purity. 

At Dunkirk { bade adieu to my fair 
fellow traveller from Calais, in whose 
company it was scarcely possible to 
feel ennui. At parting she conde- 
scended with a gracious smile to hold 
out her hand, which | saluted, as in 
duty bound. “ Aad now, sir,” said she, 
‘“* 1 hope you are not offended at the 
freedom and waritth with which I 
have animad verted upon your Nation, 
especially when 1 add, as 1 do with 
- sincerity, that 1 feel nothing 

ut cordial amity towards you.” 
“That sentiment, Madam,” replied 
I, “ is reciprocal ;” and then biddin 
one another, in all probability, a fin 
adieu, 1 took my leave. Here also [ 
parted with the Flemish young lady, 
whom I mentioned in my last letter 
as being so partial to England. She 
was pleased to favour me with her 
address. I promised to send her Bi- 


shop Lowth’s Grammar, with a view 
to her improvement in the niceties 
of our language, adding, that] should 
be happy to meet her in England. “I 

haye 




















have a brother, Sir,” said she, ‘* who 
is no less warm in his admiration of 
your country than myself; and [ pro- 
mise myself ere long the gratifica- 
tion of a trip to England under his 
protection.” “ In that case,” I said, 
** Madam, permit me to indulge the 
hope that you will extend your 
journey to L—c—t—sh—-,; and allow 
me to have the satisfaction of shew- 
ing you the way to the Leasowes, 
and to 

* Avon’s banks, where flowers eternal 

blow.” 

The young Cantab whom I men- 
tioned in my last, and who had cross- 
ed the channel for the purpose of 
visiting Waterloo, took route of 
Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent. I too 
was bound for Waterloo; but, having 
formerly travelled from Brussels to 
Ostend, I determined to proceed in 
a new direction, and took a place in 
the stage for Lille, the capital of 
French Flanders. I travelled in com- 
pany with two respectable English 
gentlemen from Sussex, who were 

ving to Waterloo, and a party of 
Sone gentlemen, one of whom was 
an officer, a very intelligent man, 
who had served in the garrison of 
Wittenberg, in Saxony, during the 
long and memorable siege of that 
town, and had closed his career, un- 
der the banner of Buonaparte, at 
Waterloo. 

The first place in this route worth 
notice was Bergues, a neat fortified 
town, situated in a pleasant country, 
famed for rich pastures, which I was 
told produce butter and cheese of 
very superior quality. Bergues is 
six miles to the South of Dunkirk. 
We proceeded from thence towards 
Cassel, through a most fertile and 
well-cultivated country, but without 
much variely of scenery. I think I 
never saw any thing in England equal 
to it in regard to cultivation; nota 
foot of land seemed to be lost. For 
many miles the eye was feasted with 
a contiaued display of agricultural 
industry, and good management, in- 
termingled with— 

The lowing vale, the bleating cote, 
The clusters on the sunny steep, 
And Pan’s own umbrage dark and deep. 


We breakfasted at Cassel, which 
etands on the top of a bold hill, com- 


ing one of the most extensive 
aad beautiful prospects in all Flan- 
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ders ; but I must reserve the descrip- 
tion of this delightful spet until my 

next letter. Cuericus Lerceste. 

ee ee 

Mr. Urnpan, March 22. 
ROM the well-known candour 
and impartiality with which 
your Miscellany is conducted, I have 
no doubt that you will admit into 
it this appeal against a peremptory 
decision on the merits of an import- 
ant question, to which you have given 
extensive circulation, and which may 
have had, on others, the effect of 

stifling inquiry, as it had on me. 
- A Cuurcuman. 


To the Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

My Lord; Having been a sufferer, 
both in my time and my pocket, by a 
too implicit reliance on your Lordship’s 
authority, I avail myself of the same 
channel through which I sustained the 
injury, to present to your Lordship my 
complaint. In your Third Aildress to 
Unitarians, published in the Magazine 
for August last, you appear to have ap- 
propriated to “a Right Rev. Member 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety’’ a very common - place observa- 
tion, purposely that it might form a 
peg on which to hang the following 
note: “on the Rev. H. H. Norris’s 
Practical Exposition, a Tract professing 
demonstration, but which Mr. Dealtry 
has effectually answered, by the correc- 
tion of fifty mistakes.” As I had read 
the work alluded to, and had, in conse- 
quence, conceived a very unfavourable 
opinion of the Bible Society, such a de- 
claration, under your Lordship’s hand, 
had an imperative effeet upon my mind; 
and I lost no time in purchasing Mr, 
Dealtry’s ‘* Review,” and devoting my 
first leisure bours, and my best atten- 
tion, ta the perusal of it. 1 am free to 
confess to your Lordship, that I did not 
find it that “ effectual answer” which 
your Lordship’s judgment, expressed in 
such unqualified terms, led me to ex- 
pect; as the most formidable of Mr. 
Norris's charges against the Bible So- 
ciety were scarcely glanced at by his 
Reviewer, afd bis numerous illustra- 
tions of the tendency of its proceedings 
by parallel passages of Puritanical His- 
tory, both apposite and alarming, rather 
acquired importance, than lost any of 
their weight, from the wretched at- 
tempt made in the Review to get rid of 
them by a personality. But, though I 
thought the success of Mr. Dealtry’s la- 
bours over-rated, I did not attach to 
them the disgrace of total failure. Your 
Lordship had stood forth, uncalled for, 
and had publicly pledged your own 

F credit 
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credit for his fidelity. I therefore con- 
sidered this as unquestionable, and, in 
confidenee that it was so, received all 
his representations of Mr. Norris’s state- 
ments as correctly taken; who there- 
fore appeared to me to have fallen into 
those, (in most instances) not very ma- 
terial, mistakes, which his Reviewer 
had detected. 

In this persuasion I bad dismissed 
the subject from my thoughts, till the 
recent advertisement of “ An Examina- 
tion of Mr. Dealtry’s Review” excited 
my curiosity : and [ cannot conceal the 
mortification which I experienced on 
discovering, that what I had mistaken 
for a deliberate judgment of your Lerd- 
ship’s, could only have been a conjec- 
tural opinion,—an opinion moreover so 
directly at variance with the real state 
of the ease, that nothing more is neces- 
sary to confute it, than “ to bring the 
accused and his accuser face to face,’’ 
and compare what Mr. Norris has actu- 
ally advanced with Mr. Dealtry’s alle- 
gations: for this has been done seriatim 
by the Fxaminer above referred to: and 
the result is, that “ those Articles in 
the ‘ Review,’ which profess to disprove 
the ‘ facts’ recorded in the ‘ Practical 
Exposition’,” are proved to belong to 
one or other of the three following 
classes,—*‘ such as do not, in reality, 
even contradict them ; such as pervert, 
before they contradict them; and such 
as contradict them without adequate 
evidence of their incorrectness in any 
essential point.’ 

As there may be others, besides my- 
self, who, thrown off their guard by the 
gravity. of your Lordship’s language, 
may have placed implicit reliance on 
the decision which it conveys, the cause 
of Truth seems to impose upon me this 
public address, that [ may recommend 
to them the able pamphlet by which L 
have been undeceived, and, at the same 
time, may press it upon your Lordship’s 
consideration ; since, as the case stands 
at present, the Note which has occa- 
sioned this, I trust not disrespectful, 
appeal, is the most apposite illustration 


-of the apophthegm to which it is append- 


éd; incentestibly proving that “ preju- 
dice has neither eyes nor ears,” in short, 
is wholly destitute of all power of dis- 
crimination, With all due respect I 
remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
ebedient servant, A CHURCHMAN. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Combridge, March 18. 
i he vol. LXXXIILL. ii. p. 530, | find 
a query respecting the /en-Year- 
Men at Cambridge, to which an an- 
swer, though unsatisfactory, was re- 
turned iv Jan. following (LX XXIV. i. 
p- 4.) 1 shall feel obliged to any of 
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your Correspondents who will inform 
me whether a Layman, or a Gentle- 
man, 24 years of age and in Dea- 
con’s Orders, can be admitied a Ten- 
year-man. Having been desirous to 
gain information on the subject, I 
ave asked many of my University 
frieads this question, but none of 
them can give me a positive answer, 
I have been told that a Layman can 
enter his name for the degree of 
B.D. if he promises to go into 
Orders. In the Cambridge Calendar 
for 1813, p. 13, under the head of 
Graduates, it is stated that a Ten- 
year-man must be in Priest's Orders 
at the time of his admission; where- 
as in p. 137, Priest’s Orders are omit- 
ted, and the only thing required is, 
that he must be 24 years of age. In 
Ackerman’s History of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, vol. II, p. 311, 
no mention is made of Priest’s Or- 
ders. Harraden, in this Cantabrigia 
Depicta, p. 14, says that Ten-year- 
men “are generally Clergy who, 
having acquired wealth or prefer- 
ment without a University education, 
dignify themselves at a moderate ex- 

pence with an academic title; the 
are tolerated by the statutes of Eli- 
zabeth, which allow persons, who 
are admitted at any College wheu 
24 years of age and upwards, after 
ten years to become Bachelors of 
Divinity without taking any prior 
degree.” Does the degree of B. D. 
entitle those who have been Ten- 
yéar-men to a vote at the Univer- 
sity Elections, and to the use of 
books from the Public Library? I 
heard, the other day, that the Uni- 
versily had it in contemplation to 
abolish this order of Graduates, for 

what reason I cannot tell. 
A Non-Grapvare, 
—— 

Mr. Uruan, ‘March 19. 
[ AVING, some months since, an- 
nounced the early production of 
irrefutable evidence, that De Lolme, 
author of the admired Essay on the 
English Constitution, produced the 
Letters of Junius; permit me to state; 
that the sole cause of thédelay of my 
demonstrretions has been, the consi- 
deration, that the public mind was too 
deeply interested by the late momen- 
tous events, to admit of that attention 
to the subject, which, iu my opiuion, 
it so tully merits. I have only to add, 
that the work is now iw the press, and 

will speedily appear, T. — 
i 
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Mr. Urnvan, Shrewsbury, Feb. 21. 
O* reading the life of that ex- 
traordinary character, Edward 
Lord Herbert of Chirbury, written by 
himself, and finding that he was bora 
at Eyton, an anticat mansion of the 
Newports, in the parish of Wroxeter, 
co, Salop, I was determined to visit the 
spot; which I accordingly did on the 
2ist of September, 1814. But howshall 
I express my mortification, when lar- 
rived there, on finding ouly afew de- 
tached remains of that ence extensive 
mansion ?—-Paet is fitted up for a pri- 
vate dwelli some remains an ivy- 
mantied ruins but the greater partis 
entirely destroyed. The enclosed 
drawing, eat the time, it ishoped, 
will be delivered to ‘ity in Mr. 
Urban's Museum. (See Plate I.) 
Edward Herbert was born at Ry- 


ton in 1583. “ He was,” says Wal-, 


pole, “one of the greatest orna- 
ments ef the Learned Peerage, a man 
of a martial spirit, aad a profound 
understanding.” After the accession of 
King James |. he was made a Knight 
of the Bath, and sent into France to 
interpose in behalf of the Protestants 
of that kingdom. In 1625 Sir Ed- 
ward was made a Baron of Ireland, 
and in 1681 of England, by the style 
and title of Lord Herbert of Chirbury 
in Shrop d 
was interred in the chancel of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields. A marbleslab 
a cove 
owing inscription upon it, drawa u 
by hitaselfs P “4 
‘* Hic inhumatur corpus Edvardi Her- 
bert, equitis Balnei, Baronis de Cher- 
bury et Castle island, auctoris libri, 







cui titulis est, ‘ De Veritate.’. Reddor 
ut herba, vicesimo die A anno 
Domini 8.” : “Tae 

Lord Herbert was author of the 
following works: “ De Veritate ;” 
“ De Keligione tilium, Erro- 
rumque apud eos git i- 
tio Buckinghamir in m in- 
suiam.” “ Life and R of King 


Henry Vil.” * Mem 
Life.” “ ‘Tator and Pupil,” a Dia- 
logue on Antient Learning ; and some 
Poems. ' ' 2D, Parnss. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, March 2. 
HE Rev. Deodatus Bye, the good 
Schoolmaster at Maidstone, was 
also Curate of that parish; and in 
both capacities was highly respected. 
He was uncle, not father, of the 
worthy Printer. SENEX. 
Gent. Mag, March, 1816. 


g 
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ire. He died in 1648, and ~ 


his remains, had the fol-. 
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Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Jossern Hicumore, Esq. 


(Continued from p. 118.) 


Joszru Warp Esq. to Mr. Hien- 
MORE. 


Willington, near Derby, 
13 July 1761. 
HAVE several times been inclined 
to give Mr. Highmore the trouble 
of a letier, though a man that is. 
buried in the as Iam, hath, 
be little wo era ga 
orrespondence ma o upon 
8 k ot traffick or barter ; Pod 
w I engage you to enter 
fete such coluinnede-ce, when I 
can give, you nothing worth your ac- 
ceptance in e for what you 
send me, On Monday last I saw an 
account of the death of Mr. Richard- 
son; you have lost a valuable friend, 
and toe world an sopentens man: [ 
know no modern author that was a 
greater master of the passions than 
he was, or had a greater insight into 
human nature. 


———meum qui pectus inaniterangit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, mode 

ponit Athenis. 


I have somewhere read, but where 

I cannot tell, that Dr. Harvey (who 
found out the circulation -of the 
blood) was so delighted in reading 
Virgil, that he would sometimes fling 
the book away, and say it had a devil. 
I confess, in reading Clarissa, which I 
take to be his (Mr. R’s) capital per- 
formance, and seeing her piety, pu- 
rity, and delicacy so ill used by a 
Lovelace, 1 have been scarce able to 
pacify my self-wiil. I have recollected 
that this scene, so artfully worked up, 
had no other existence than in Mr. 
R’s fancy and imagination. I am ob- 
liged to him, for he hath contributed 
much to my entertainment: I hope I 
may say to my improvement ; for I 
have many times thought | have re- 
turned from reading him, a better 
man than I was before I began. How 
can a man be better employed than 
by instructing mankind, and making 
them wiser and better than they 
otherwise would be? To this good 
end I cannot but think his writings 
greatly conducive, except some scenes 
in Pamela and Clarissa, which I con- 
fess | have sometimes thought had 
better been left out. 1 believe you pass 
many 
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many evenings alone, either writing or 
reading ; if you tiing away half av hour 
in a letter to an old acquaintance, it 
will be acceptable, let the subject be 
what it will; news from the learned 
world, or from the London world, if 
1 way so — myself, will be al- 
waysagreeable. Josern Warp. 





Mr. H. to Mr. Warp in answer. 

I by no means admit your excuse 
as “ from a man buried in the coun- 
try,” to use your own phrase, and on 
that account wanting matter for cor- 
responde:.ce; 1 desire nothing but 
what your own head and beart can 
furnish ; and the more retired you 
live, i. e. the less you are interrupted, 
the more I expect from them; and, if 
Imay lead to subjects, you could not 
gratify me by any thing so much 
as by your genuine thoughts on some 
of the most important points of Reli- 
gion.—1 vow beg leave to propose to 
your consideration the examination 
of an argument in favour of the 
Christian Revelation, perhaps more 
irrefragable avd Icss lable to cavil 
than most others—I mean, the pre- 
sent gencrai state of the world, as an- 
ewering to what is predicted in the 
books of the Oli, but principally of 
the New Testament. The truth of 
particular events long since past, as 
the wiracles of Christ, his resurrec- 
tion, &c. depends on human testi- 
mony—the accounts of which are 
transinitied to us by sufficient evi- 
dence only ; and, how well svever at- 
tested iv that way, and how much 
soever they may demand and deserve 
credit, yet are liable to be dis- 
puted, and have been disputed on 
various pretences, and, among 
others, on this, that they may have 
been written long since the events 
happened, &c. But this is subject to 
bo such disputes—it cannot be dis- 
puted that the Jews are now in our 
times dispersed over the face of the 
earth, aud that they have long beeu 
so; that they are, notwithstanding, 
every where a distinct people from 
those among whom they dwell, and 
in a state naturally capadle of being 
collected together, and making again 
one vation, which is not true of any 
other cace in the worid—all others 
have lad their rise, progress, declen- 
sion, avd extinction. This relating 
to the Jews is a constant standing 
miracle; for, supposing the predic- 


Letters of Mr. J. Highmore and Mr. J. Ward. 
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tions referred to absolutely true, all 
circumstances must have been at this 
time exactly as they are, and till the 
final completion of the prophecy; on 
the contrary, if there were no such 
prophecy, or that it were a false one, 
then their present state is a strange 
unnatural phenomenon, and wholly 
unaccountable. 

Another grand prophecy relates to 
the Christiau church and its apostacy, 
which we Protestants interpret of the 
Church of Rome. Now, Sir, what I 
desire and expect of you is, to exa- 
mine whether from these loose indi- 

ested hints may or may not be 
ormed a fair and clear argument ; if 
not, your reasons; which in that case 
I entreat you to undertake that it 
may be put into a regular form, and 
accompanied with all the proofs from 
Scripture *, &c. &c. 





From Mr. Warp to Mr. H. 
Willington, 30 June, 1766. 
Dear Sir, 

On Monday evening last I was un- 
expectedly and very agreeably sur- 
prized with the receipt of your “ Es- 
says, moral, religious, and miscellane- 
ous,” in 2 vols. sent me, at your re- 
quest, by our friend Mr. Mann (ac- 
companied with a very pretty letter 
of his own); a more acceptable pre- 
sent 1 have not received a great 
while. I have been in some doubt 
whether I should not write to him, to 
acknowledge the receipt, and beg to - 
know how | must direct to you; but, 
as I ain also at a loss how to direct 
to him, and conclude you must be at 
Mr. Duncombe’s at Canterbury, I 
have ventured toaddress myself to you 
there, to return my hearty thanks. If 
you are not at Mr. D’s, | take it for 
granted you must be well known at 
Canterbury, and that my letters will 
get safe if you arethere. Willington 
is not above four miles from Burton- 
upon-Trent, where Mrs. Browne *, 
the widow of Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
resides about four mouths in the year, 
though I do not hear she is yet come 
into the country. I have been in- 
formed by her, that you lived much 





* This investigation was undertaken, 
and extended to a length which the li- 
mits of the present publication do not 
admit ; but it terminated to the entire 
satisfaction of both the Correspondents. 

+ Formerly Miss Wowen. 


to 
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to your own satisfaction, and was n 
ood health, which 1 rejoiced to hear- 
ut to be informed of it under your 

own hand will be an additional plea- 

sure to that which you have already 
= me. I might write a longer 
etter, but I kuow not whether this 

may get safe, &c. 

Sir Epwarp Watrote lo Mr. Hicn- 

MORE. 
Sir, Pall-mall, May 4, 1762. 

I, who have no talent for writing, 
must coutent myself with a bare ac- 
knowledgement of the favour you 
did me iv so kind and elegant a let- 
ter as I have just received from you, 
which I think worth preserving on 
several accounts *. 

I did not doubt that you would be 
pleased with my brother's 2 vols. on 
Paintiug.—I hope you, Sir, will, as 
a have now leisure t to do it, ob- 
ige the world with your observations 
on theart,and particularly with acom- 
pleat system of Perspective, which, 
as you are master of it, and of a 
very clear perspicuous language and 
style, would be very intelligible and 
pleasant to the pe Boe and reader, 
wh ch has never been the case yet. 

I beg you will present my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Duncombe. I am 
very glad she is so happy, as 1 know 
your living with her, unincumbered 
with your business, wust make her. 
I veg the favour to kiow if you 
think you shall at any time return to 
London to pass any time io it, such 
asa month ortwo. I have a parti- 
cular reason for asking, in respect to 
my whole-length picture. Tue jiiile 
picture which you had, and my bro- 
ther now is to have, of the Madoua 
and Child, belonging to Mr. Keia, ts 
judged by every body that has sen 
it, although it 1s tull of faults, to be 
an undoubted Corregio, to have un- 
common beauties m iu, and io be 
worth a good price. 


1 am, Sir, Ev. WALPoLe. 





Mr. H. to Sir Epwarp Watro ts. 
Sin Epwarp, 
Canierbury, May 9, 1762. 
Tam honoured with yourso/ tie 4th 
inst. in which the very obliging things 
you are pleased to say would abun- 





* T do not find this letter. A.H. 


+ Mr. H. had retired from business 
to Canterbury. 





Letters of Sir E. Walpole and Mr. J. Highmore. 
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daotly gratify my vanity, if I had so 
great a share of it as to imagine that 
i deserved them: but it is on a bet- 
ter principle that 1 enjoy your good 
opinion ; for, if it be not presumin 
too much, | should persuade myself 
that I discover in them the partiality 
of a friend; excuse the familiarity of 
this expression, since | have no otber 
way of accounting for your favour- 
able sentiments in general; and as 
pe mention Perspective in partica- 
ar, it would be unpardonable not to 
acquaint you that a treatise of mine, 
on that subject, writen many years 
ago, is now printing, but which I 
fear may not answer your expecta- 
tion, if nothing less than a compleat 
‘system will do, my design being prin- 
cipally to facilitate the practice 
among Artists, fur whose use it was 
planned, and therefore the most fa- 
miliar and popular style is chosen 
that the subject will admit; and, to 
avoid all manner of trouble to my- 
self, by subscription, or otherwise, 
I have absolutely sold the property 
at once to Mr. Nourse, and ain ac- 
tually correcting the press as the 
sheets are sent hither. 1 left Loudon 
with a general intention of returning 
thither, though uncertaio as to time, 
perhaps towards the Winter, of which, 
when determined, I shall vot fal te 
acquaint you, whose commands [ 
shail always with pleasure obey. I 
rejoice, on Mr. Reid's account, that 
the little picture meeis with the ap- 
probation of the conooisseurs; but I 
am a heretic, and believe aot innames, 
nor pretend to distinguish hands, es- 
pecially where we have so few known 
origmats lo guide us in our jndg- 
ments. | am, with all possible re- 
gard, Sir Edward, &c. &c. 





(70 the s.me.) 
Str Eowarp, 

It might to aa indifferent person 
appear impertinent in me Lo interrupt 
your lersure with any lhing coucern- 
in, myself, who have no other claim 
to your notice than what arises from 
a grateful seuse of past favours; but 
these assure me it cannot be un.c- 
ceptable to your benevolent heart, 
to wo ersteud that bealth, peace, and 
tranquiiliy, have bere succeeded to 
the fatigue, hurry, and auarety of my 
jJast mouths ia towns and that | now 
fad leisure to indulge my inclination 
io avy favourite study or —— 

. ye 
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We have just read through two vo- 
lumes of * Avecdotes of Painting,” 
&c. which have afforded us a high en- 
tertainment ; when I say we, I mean 
Mr. Duncombe, my daughter, and 
niyself, for we are all interested in 
the subject, and delighted with the 
Author, whose spirited manner of 
writing awakens aud engages the at- 
tention, and whose observations are 
original and judicious: especially un- 
der the article of Rubens, to whom 
scarce any other writer has done jus- 
tice, or has, with so critical a dis- 
cernment and so true a taste, distin- 
guished his excellences. 

Whoever commends another’s judg- 
meut, does so, because it is conform- 
able to his own, for every mau makes 
himself the standard or criterion, nor 
cai it be otherwise; and thus, instead 
of flattering Mr. Walpole, | am flat- 
tering myself, for the conformity of 
his sentiments to mine, as expressed 
in a paper | wrote some years ago on 
this subject, and which I can hardiy 
forbear transcribing, but it is too 
Jong for this place. 

But to eaumerate particulars would 
be endless, and besides my purpose, 
which was only to ackaowledge the 
pleasure I have had in perusing this 
work, and give some testimony of 
it, towh:eh J felt avo impulse that I 
could not easily resist. And this ac- 
koowledgment is due to you, Sir Ed- 
ward, who were so obliging as to 
offer me the loan of these volumes, 
even to this place, which I should 
have accepted, if they had not been 
easily procured here from Dr. L.— 
We long for the third volume, which 
Mr. W. bas promised at the latter end 
of the second. This is a work that 
grows still more interesting, and gra- 
tifies our curiosity more, as it ap- 
proaches to the present time. 

My daughter is highly obliged by 
the kind regard you have from time 
to time been pleased to express for 
her, whose respectful compliments 
wail on you. 

lam, &c. J. Oi, 

Canterbury, 1764. 

(Zo be continued.) 
———a 

Or ruc Lonpon Tuearres, No.JX, 
WIE Bear Garden. The proximity 

of the buildmg called the Bear 
Garden to the Globe Theatre, has ob- 
tained it a situation in the same 
Plate (see p. 113.) That rude and sa- 


Of the London Theatres—The Bear-Garden. 
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vage diversion was undoubtedly for 
above two centuries considered in Eng- 
land a fit appendage to Royalty. Its 
origin ta this country canvot be traced. 
In the Northumberlaud Household 
book it is wentioned as a Christmas di- 
version with the Nobility, temp. Henry 
VIi.; and in the following reign, 
among the shreds ‘ of London” 
coliected by Pennant, there is a curi- 
ous extract from a Poem “ by one 
Crowley,” upon this subject. * 
** What folly is this, to keep with danger 
A great mastive dog, and fowle ouglie 
bear ; 
And to this an end, to see them two fight, 
With terrible tearings, a full ouglie sight. 
And methinks those men are most fools 
of al, 
Whose store of money is but very smal, 
And yet every Sunday they will surely 
spend [to mend, 
One penny or two the Bearwards living 
At Paris-Garden, each Sunday, a man 
shal not fail {wards vale. 
To find two or three hundred for theBear- 
One half penny a piece the use for to 
give, [purses I believe. 
When some bave not more in their 
Wel, at the Jast day their conscience 
wil declare, {may spare. 
That the poor ought to have al that they 
If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 
Be sure God his curse upon you wil 
iight.” 

However barbarous this amuse- 
ment now appears, it was sanclioned, 
if not promoted, by Quecn Elizabeth. 
it formed one of the princely plea- 
sures when she visited Kenilworth 
Castle, and on another occasion was 
exhibited at ber palace at Greenwich 
to amuse the Danish Ambassador. 
The animals were commonly sup- 
plied for such demands from this in- 
stitution. 

Stowe relates that upon Sunday, 
Jan. 13, 1582-3, about four in the 
afternoon, ** the olde and vader- 
propped scaffoldes rounde about the 
Beare - garden,” being overcharged 
with péople, fell suddenly down, and 
eight persons were killed, and many 
others hurt. “ A friendly warning 
(adds the honest Chronicler)to such as 





* Pennant has neglected to supply a 
reference to the title of the work, or 
where it exists. The pieces by Robert 
Crowley are numerous, and seldom oc- 
cur. Six of them are now before me, and 
neither contain the above lines. An 
inspection of the Poem is desirable. 
The Author died in 1588. 
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more delight themselues in the cruel- 
tie of beastes, than in the workes of 
mercy, the fruites of true professed 
faith, which ought to be the Sabboth 
dayes exercise.” 

Towards the close of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the proprietorship 
of the Bear-garden belonged to Ed- 
ward Alleyu, who built the Fortune 
Play-house, and his father-in-law, 
Philip Henslowe. Then the principal 
enolument was derived from the ex- 
hibition upon Sundays; and that being 
pease by King James soon after 

is accession, a petition was presented 
to the King by Henslowe and Alleyn 
wherein they state: 

** In respect of the great charge that 
the keeping the said game continually 
requires, and also the smalluess of the 
fee in te late Queen’s time, free liberty 
was permitted without restraint to bayc 
them, which is now taken away from us, 
especially on the Sundays in the after- 
noon, after divine service, which was 
the chiefest means and benefit to the 
place; and in the time of sickness we 
have been restrained many times on the 
working days; these hindrances in ge- 
neral, with the loss of divers of the 
beastes, as before the King of Denmark 
we lost a goodly beare of the name of 
George Stone ; and at another hayting, 
being before your Majestie, were killed 
foure of our best bears, which in your 
kingdom are not the like to be had, 
and which were in value 30/.; and also 
our ordinary charges amount nearly to 
2001. and better; these losses and 
charges are so heavy upon your peti- 
tioners, that whereas formerly we could 
have letten it forth for 100/. a year, now 
none will take it gratis to bear the 
charges *.” 

Bear-baiting was reckoned among 
the usual sights of London for strang- 
ers. It is mentioned where a party 
went * abroad with the hostesse to 
see sights : Cheapside, the Exchange, 
Westminster, and London - bridge, 
trode the top of Powles vader their 
feet, beene at Beare-garden, seene a 
Play, and hada tauern banquet,” &c. t 
The Author of a tract in manuscript 
in the Museum, written about this 
period, having censured the players 
for the indirect attacks made by them 
upon the Nobility, under borrowed 
names of foreign Dukes and feigned 
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persons, defends this diversion as 
need{fui for the common people, and 
that it should be exhibited upon fes- 
tivals, &c. 


“1 cannot (he says) see howe that 
sweet and comfortable recreation of 
bere-bayting (beinge to our rude and in- 
feriour vulgar that which Circensis Ve- 
natio was among the Romans) maye 
welbe forborne, seinge like will to like, 
as it is in the black proverbe, and ther- 
fore conclude that our active spirritts 
and fine pregnant witts with piesant 
and ingenious playes would be inter- 
tayned, and the scumme of the people 
(evene vpon the festivall daies) to the 
Bancke -side drayned......To retorne 
where exception is taken to bear-hoy- 
ting on festivall ¢aies, I saye vppon those 
hell is broake loose, and it is good pol- 
licye to drawe ali the devylies (if it be 
possible) into one place te keepe them 
from being easely tempted (for pares cum 
paribus facillime congregantur, pen? 
dixissem copulaniur, for one devil! easely 
tempteth another) and vniawfuli at- 
temtinge cells where. Bestiis +nduigen- 
dum est infime plebi, the poore slaves 
have bene helde in hardeto labour att the 
working daies, and would be eladd to 
have alittle recreation onthe bulye dayes, 
which our commiserant Lord ordayned 
in part (as I conceive) for the reste of 
them and all brutes in geverali, whome 
the insatiable covetousnes of man wold 
coutynually, without intermission, be 
hurrying in traveile and laboure, and 
partely for solace and refection to the 
droylinge servant. Nowe becawse the 
rude multitude dothe not knowe well 
howe to vse libertye (and some they 
muste and will have) therfore that they 
themselves maye devise none madder, 
whereof mischief maye aryse to the 
weale publique of the poppular cittyes, 
let them vse the sweete pastime of beare- 
boyteinge, and other suche publique 
exercises (thoughe on the fest ivall dayes) 
a God’s name, that we may knowe what 
they doe, and wheare to fynd them if 
neede be. And generall all manner of 
pastimes are to be permitied att cus- 
tomable tymes to a peaceable people for 
there solace and comfort as his Majestie 
in those moste judicious and admirable 
preceptes and direccions to the Prince 
hathe verye choisely nuated and pre» 
scribed,” 


However, when the Puritans ruled, 
they cousidered * all people that oa 





* In 1617, among Alleyn’s payments is “‘ the King’s rent for the bank [bear- 
garden) 132: 17s:” See the whole Petition in Lysons’s Environs, vol. I. 


+ Pasquil’s Jests with a Baker's Dozen of Gulls, 1606, 
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earth did dwell,” from Statesmen to 
scum, must to the conyenticle; bear- 
baiting ceased under the general prohi- 
bition; and as the land belonged to the 
Crown, it was sold in Jan. 1647, for 
3783/1. 15s. The Puritans left no other 
amusemeat for geveral participation 
than the diversions of the field, which, 
probably, they had not a sufficient 
length of reign to devise the means of 
stopping. Edmund Gayton describes 
the effect of their mandate in ihe 
following lines: 
*¢ Hare is good sport, as all our gentry 
know, 
The »nely recreation left us now; 
For Plays are down, unless the puppet 
lay, 
Sir William's lost, both Oyle and Opera: 
The noble cock-fight done, the harmless 
bears, [the ears; 
Are more than ring’d by th’ nose or by 
We are serious people grown, and full 
of cares, [hares.” * 
As melancholy as cats, as glum as 

The diversion of bear-baiting was 
commonly succeeded by some novelty 
befitting such an exhibition. Alleya 
concluded an advertisement with tell- 
ing the publick, “ for their better 
content, [they] shall bave pleasant 
sport with the horse and ape, aad 
whipping of the blind bear.” 

Something similar, probably, oc- 
easioned the burlesque account in Poor 
Robin's Intelligence of July 11, 1676. 

** Bear-Garden, July 5. Here hath 
lately been presented the battle of the 
Jack-a-napes on horseback, or the ter- 
rible combat of Scaramouches and Har- 
lequin: a tragi-comedy, wherein the 
dreadfulness of the action contended 
for superiority over the pleasantness of 
the scene.... After asore conflict, one of 
them might have been said to have 
made the other a cripple, but that Na- 
ture had done it to his hands.” 

In the same ludicrous Work of 
Jap. 8, 1677, it is announced, from 
Paris Garden, that 3000 bears have 
gone into winter-quarters; and in 
May is the following announcement: 


“ Bear Castle, May 15. We were 
yesterday big with the expectation of a 
terrible battel between a louse-trap 
maker and a silken calf-coverer, who 
had agreed together to fall out, and 
courteously invited each other to these 
Pharsalian plains, for decision of a cer- 
tain controversie about a mistress, called 
Madam Empty Pocketts, that had long 





* Art of Longevity, 1659. 
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courted them both, but our teeming 
hopes miscarried [the combatants not 
fighting, which] occasioned wonderful 
consternation, confusion, exclamation, 
and perturbation, throughout the whole 
congregation; so that the neighbouring 
bears were greatly apprehensive of an 
invasion from these more savage brutes; 
and many were fore’d to take sixpenny- 
worth of board or tile for their money, 
instead of so much show.” 

In April 1680, an anonymons letter 
was sent to the Surveyor of the Cus- 
tom-bouse, intimating that at the 
great prize to be fougnt ou the Bank- 
sde, on the 5th, the meeting would 
be for “ the purpose of some mutin- 
ous design.” 

Of the auxiliary amusements, se- 
veral other instances might be de- 
scribed ; and occasionally other ani- 
mals were substituted for the bears, 
About Feb. 1675, there was a lion 
baited, and the following account of 
a horse being worried, is too singular 
to omit: 

** London, April]. At the house on 
the Bankside, being his Majesties Bear- 
garden, on Wednesday the 12th day of 
this instant April, at one of the clock in 
the afternoon, will be a Horse baited tu 
death, of a most vast strength and great- 
ness, being between 18 and 19 hands 
high, formerly belonging to the Eart of 
Rochester, and for his prod:gious qual- 
lities in killing and destroying several 
horses, and other cartel, he was trans- 
mitted to the Marquiss of Dorchester ; 
where doing the like mischiels, and alse 
hurting his keeper, he was sold to a 
brewer; but is now grown so head- 
strong they dare not work him; for he 
hath bitten and wounded so many per- 
sons (some having died of their wounds) 
that there is hardly any can pass the 
streets for him, though he be fast tied ; 
for he breaks his halter to run after 
them though loaden with eight barrels 
of beer) either biting or treading them 
down, monstrously tearing their flesh, 
and eating it, the like whereof hath 
hardly been seen. And ‘tis certain the 
horse will answer the expectation of all 
spectators. It is intended for the diver- 
tisement of his Excellency the Embassa- 
dour from the Emperour of Fez and Mo- 
rocco; many of tire nobility and gentry 
that knew the horse, and several mis- 
chiefs done by him, designing to be 
present.” 

** London, April 15. This day, the 
great Horse mentioned in our last being 
brought to the Bear-garden, several dogs 
were set upon him, all which he over- 
came, to the great satisfaction of all the 

spectators. 
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spectators. But, after a little time, a 
persor resolving to save his life, and 
preserve him for another time, led him 
away; and being come almost as far as 
Lendon bridge, the Molle then in the 
house cryed out it was a cheat, and 
thereupon began to untyle the house, 
and threatened to pull it quite down, if 
the Horse were not brought again and 
baited to death. Whereupon the Horse 
was again brought to the place, and the 
dogs once more set upon him; but they 
not being able to overcome him, he 
was run through with a sword, and dyed. 
Ic was designed principally for the en- 
tertainment of his Excellency the Em- 
bassadour from the Emperour of Fez 
aud Morocco; but, by reason of bad wea- 
ther, he was not there *,”* 

lo the preceding month, the Am- 
bassador, accompanied with the Duke 
of Albemarle and other persons of 
distinction, had visited the Bear-gar- 
dea, avd that probably occasioned 
his name to be used as a lure in the 
second instance. 

The following lines appear a more 
faithful proof ofthe sort of company 
that haunted this place than the above 
puff founded on a visit of curiosity : 


** Poets by critiques are worse treated 
here, [bear : 
Then on the Bank-side butchers do a 
Faith, Sirs, be kind, since now his time 
is come, {doom : 
When he must stand or fall as you shall 
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Give him Bear-garden law, that’s fair 
play for ’t, 

And he’ s eontent for one to make you 
[sport ¢.”’ 

_At what period this place fell into 
disuse as a bear-garden, is not pre- 
cisely known; but it may be conjec- 
tured about 1686-7, at which time 
Henry Bayly was the keeper. 


Thefollowing advertisement appears 
to announce some portion of the land 
converted into an establishment of 
more ulility than contests of animals 
and gladiatorial battles; 


“ There is now made at the Bear- 
garden glass -house, on the Bank-side, 
crown window glass, much exceeding 
French glass in all its qualifications, 
which may be squared into all sizes of 
sashes for windows and other uses, 
and may be had at most glaziers in 
London ¢.” 


In 1700, there flourished “* His 
Majesties Bear-garden in Hockley ia 
the Hole :” and it was presented by the 
Grand Jury, at the December Sessions 
of that year, as a public nuisance. 
To this place there appears to have 
been little more than the title trans- 
ferred, as all the announcements I 
have seen, are confined to prize 
fighters, who made a terrific display 
on — paper 4. Ev. Hoop. 





* Thomson’s Loyal Protestant, April 8 and 15, 1689, 
+ Prologue to Otway’s Friendship in Fashion, acted at the Duke's Theatre 1672. 


t Gazette, June 18, 1691. 


§ The following advertisements may amuse : 

“ At his Majesty's Bear-garden in Hockly Hole, a tryal of skill will be performed 
on Thursday next, being the 13th instant, by two of the clock, between the bold 
heroe, Thomas Hesgate, a Barkshire man, and Reuben Terrewest, of Oundle, in 


Northamptonshire. Also ten men will fight to divert the company.” 


June 11, 1700. 


Posiman, 


“ Yesterday, a prize was fought at the Bear-garden, between one King and ano- 








ther, said to be both Welshmen: they no way counterfeited, but cut each other to 
that degree, that they both jump'd off together, and gave great satisfaction to the 
eompany.” Protestant Mercury, June 21. 

** At his Majesties Bear-garden, in Hockley in the Hole, a trial of skill to be 
performed (wet or dry) on Wednesday next, being the 30th of this instant October, 
between these following Masters, James Harris, a Herefordshire man, master of 
the noble science of defence (who hath fought fourscure and seventeen prizes, and 
never was worsted, also master to Mr. Jones, the bold Welshman, and Mr. King) 
and Francis Gorman, who lately cut down 3 famous men, master of the said science. 
All gentlemen are desired to come betimes.” Postman, Oct. 29. 

* At, &c. between Joseph Sanderson, the valiant Trooper, and Francis Gorman, 
who lately cut down four brave men, masters of" the noble science of defence, who 
will fight whether a full house or not, for 30/. the best man at the sharp weapons. 
Beginning exactly at 3 of the clock in the afternoon.” 6. March 18, 1700-1. 


““ At, &c. without beat of drum, will be performed a tryal of skill between these 
following masters, John Terrewest, of Oundle, in Northamptonshire, who lately 
fought Mr. Joseph Thomas ; and William King, of Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, at 
3 in the afternoon precisely. 
fer gentlemen.” 


Note, There is lately built a pleasant coo] gallery 
Jb. July 8, t701. : ™ 
f. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 16. 
O* all the various matter con- 

tained in your numerous vo- 

Jumes, Biography seems to have been 

your favourite. You will not there- 

fore be displeased with the fol!owing 
extract from the preface to Breton’s 

Melanchelike Humours, printed at 

the Lee Priory Press. 

Character of NicnoLtas BRETON, an in- 
genious, but forgotten Poet of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, 

Is it an idle curiosity that wishes to 
unfold the secrets of the grave? 1 would 
willingly draw back the veil from the 
story of this Author's misfortunes! He 
bewails in so many of his writings his 
sorrows, his sufferings, and his melan- 
choly, that it is impossible to believe 
these complaints to have been “ con- 
jured up for the oceasion:’’ and we 
seem to have Ben Jonson’s authority for 
our belief that they arose from no fan- 
cied causes. 

If Breton was the same person 
who owned the manor of Norton, in 
Northamptonshire, poverty could scarce- 
ly be the ground of his anxieties: for 
that lordship was transmitted to the 
owner's male posterity, who are still in 
affluence, and only sold it withia these 
twenty years. On the whole, it seems 
more probable that the poet was a col- 
lateral branch of the same ancient house. 

It is the fashion to consider a queru- 
lous disposition little entitled to the fa- 
vour of the publick. If by querulous be 
meant an abundant indulgence in the 
utterance of fanciful griefs, the repro- 
bation is surely just. But it is far other- 
wise with the expression of real and un- 
affected sorrow. Cares and misfortunes 
so universally touch, at some period of 
life, every feeling bosom, that sympa- 
thy with the utterance of genuine grief 
is a mental exercise almost generally 
grateful to intellectual beings. He, who 
cannot distinguish true, from pretended, 
sensibility, must be himself insensibie. 
There is a touch, a colouring, in it, be- 
yond the reach of Art. Breton, every 
where, exhibits this touch and colouring. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was a 
period of difficulty for the individuals 
whom it excited to fame and distinction, 
in which was cherished an emulation of 
great things with insufficient means. 
The splendour required of the great no- 
bility far exceeded the unproductive 
rentals of their estates. The cries of 
poverty and distress, which their pri- 
vate letters exhibit, are often very 
striking. What must then have been 
the case of the private gentry who fol- 
lowed the Court? and most of all, of 
the wretched dependents, who hunted 
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after Court-patronage? Of men, who, 
as their only passport, were necessitated 
to waste their little and precarious sub- 
sistence in expensive pageantries, and 
gaudy clothes? 

The great Heroine, who sat upon the 
throne, had only a choice of difficulties 
through a perilous reign; and ber heart, 
made of stern materials, exacted, with- 
out much apparent regret, hard measure 
of her subjects. 

Perhaps it was to circumstances such 
as these, that the difficulties of Breton's 
career through life were owing! Per- 
haps, of gentle and honourable blood, 
which early excited bim to look to re- 
fined society, and superior station, he 
had not the pecuniary means to secure 
that to which his birth taught him to 
look ; and in the alternacy between the 
strenuous exertions of worldly ambition, 
and the delirious forgetfulness of the 
Muse’s libations, the excursive wander- 
ings of one day undid the whole painful 
progress of another, till exhausted spi- 
rits and continued disappointments 
brought on melancholy and despair. 

Such at least has too often been the 
struggle of many a great and lamented 
genius through this world of danger and 
mischance! Let him who seeks the 
Muse's favours as the reward of his toils, 
not hope that he can join with them a 
worldling’s pursuits! The daily plodder, 
who bends neither to the right nor to 
the left, whose eye is never drawn aside 
by a landscape however beautiful, and 
whose hand is never tempted to gather 
a flower even on the edge of his path, 
will win the goal of worldly power and 
renown, long before him, even at a 
snail's pace! 

Breton enjoyed among his contem- 
poraries a general popularity. But it 
has been too frequently proved that fame 
and support have no necessary nor even 
probable connexion, in the walks of 
Poetry. A giddy publick, while pleased 
with the Songster’s ditties, neither 
thought nor cared about the fate or suf- 
ferings of him who preduced them. It 
is a resistless and incomprehensible pas- 
sion, which still impels the tuneful com- 
plainer to breathe forth his strains of 
delight or pathos in defiance of the pres- 
sure of neglect or want. Could Breton 
rise again from the grave, and choose 
his course throngh this life, it would 
scarcely be that of a Poet, harassed by 
poverty, and crowsed with fruitless lau- 
rels, His ‘* Melancholike Humours” 
flow from one deeply immersed in the 
Castalian spring, who had drank fully of 
its inspiring waters. These strains will, 


1 trust, hereafter be received among the 

pure relics of the departed genius of 

March 28, 1815. 
Mr. 
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** Carteiam, urbem opulentam, caput 
Gentis ejus, expugnat, diripitque An- 
nibal.” Liv. B. 21. 


Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 18. 
I BEG leave to present for your 
valuable Miscellany an accurate 
Plan (see Plote H1.) of the site of an- 
cient Carteia, in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraliar. I trust you will find 
it interesting 10 your Classical Read- 
ers, not only from its former splendour 
and magnificence, but from i's pre- 

sent desulate an deplorable state. 
The Pheenicians founded most of 
the cities on this coast, and probably 
that of Carteia. ‘The situation was 


‘peculiarly striking; at the head of 


a beautiful extensive bay, and the 
confluence of two rivers, watering a 
rich tractof country. The height of 
the surrounding ground gave it 
strength and importance for naval 
aud military operations, 

Carteia was attacked and pluodered 
by Annibal 200 years before the 
Christian era; and the neighbourin 
towns and cities afterwards submitt 
to his army *. In the 14th year of 
the Punic War, the Carthaginians 
were forced to ‘evacuate Spain, and 
Carteia became a permanent station 
for the Roman Gallies t. 

Carteia has also been celebrated for 
its fidelity and attachment to the 
fortunes of the Pompeys, and is re- 
corded as the last retreat of the 
younger Pompey after the uafortu- 
nate battle of Munda. 

We may probably date the declin- 
ing glory and importance of Carteia 
from this period. For Strabo, the 
most correct of ancient geographers, 
after representing Calpe with those 
strong characteristic features, which 
Time. has not yet altered — adds, 
“ Ad xx indé stadia Carteia, urbs ve- 
tusta et memorabilis, olim statio na- 
vibus Hispanioram;’—and then ob- 
serves, ‘* adhuc ostendit magnum 
Murorum Circuitum et Navalia.” + 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that Carteia always displayed on its 
coins the imagé of ils parent, the 
crowned city of Tyre.—A turreted 





* See Livy, B. 2). 

+ Livy's Account of the action be- 
tween Lelius and Adberbal, B. 28. Also 
between Didius and Varus as related by 
Florus, B. 4. 

t Strabo, L. 3. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1816, 
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beautiful female head with her veil 
thrown back like Magna mater, or 
the heed of Rome on some of the 
silver coins of the Consular medals, 
This privilege she retained during 
the existence of the Roman Power 
in Spain, when every other city and 
colony flattered the Roman Empe- 
rors by taking their heads on their 
money. 

1 have now in my possession a com- 
plete series of the Coins of Carteia, 
and mauy of them never before edited, 
and tolally unknowp to the learned 
medalist of Spain, Padre Flores. 

I have often walked over the sile 
of Carieia, attracted by the rich va- 
riety of broken pieces of marble scat- 
tered over the fields, Part of the 
wall enclosing the farm-house was 
then rudely made up of broken pil- 
lars, columas, and cornices, of marble 
of the finest workmanship. H ppily 
for my pursuits, inthe years 1811 and 
12, owing to the liberality of the Bri- 
tish Naval Officer 4 commanding, the 
proprietors of the estate granted 
permission to excavate and examine 
any part of the ground for its anti- 
quities. The result of these re- 
searches and interesting discoveries, 
will probably be laid before the pub- 
lick, by a geutieman long resideut at 
Gibraliar, who is preparing for the 
press the Natural History and Anti- 
quities of the adjacent country. 

As this history will include parts of 
Andalusia, pot only most interesting 
for its natural beauties, but also for 
the variety and magnificence of its 
ancient monuments, and perhaps un- 
known to the English Reader; in this 
poe of view, it is presumed the pub- 
ication will be deemed gratifying 
and important, 


References.—A. Rocadillo farm-house. 
—b. Inclosure, where the remains of a 
beautiful tesselated pavement was dis- 
covered in 1811, evidently the site of 
a magnificent Roman temple, from the 
great variety of marble pilla:s, columns, 
and cornices dug up at the time.—cc. Ro- 
man baths.—dd. Excavations made in 
1811. Foundation of a large ancient 
building, and well-preserved specimen 
of a Roman brick pavement.—e ¢. Torre 
de Rocadillo, a watch-tower of modern 
building.—ff. Walls of the city. —g. Of 
the Aqueduct.—A. Of the Amphitheatre. 


§ Rear Admiral Sir Charles V. Penrose, 
: —i. 
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—i. Torre Cartagena,—m. Remains 

of a square building.—x x. Commence- 

ment of the aqueduct.—o. Excavations 

in 1811. CaLPENSIS. 
re 

Mr. Urnsan, March 12. 

N lately looking over the ac- 

count of Surrey in the * Beau- 
ties of England and Wales,” I wes 
much surprized to find that the parish 
of Barnes and Barn-Blms had been 
totally omitted ; and the more so, 
as the latter affords much matter of 
historical and literary information, 
which has not escaped the vigilant 
assiduity of Mr. Lysons*. At this 
place, our Sovereign Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained by Sir Francis 
Walsingham in the year 1589; here 
also resided the celebrated Heideg- 
ger, and the Poet Cowley ; here also 
the well known Bookseller, Mr. Ton- 
son, built a room, in which were de- 
posited the portraits of the celebrated 
Kit-Cat Club. 

Barn-Elms, with a very exten- 
sive landed property adjoining, 
which is held under the Charch of St. 
Paul's, is now the property of Henry 
Hugh Hoare, esg.; and descended to 
him from his gcandfather Sir Richard 
Hoare, knt. and Lord Mayor for the 
city of London in the year 1745-6, 
and from his father, the late Sir Ki- 
chard Hoare, bart. 

It is to be hoped, that this singular 
omission will be remedied, by afew 
additional pages tg the county of 


Surrey. ANTIQUARIUS. 
—— 
Mr. Urnpan, Ply pt 


. a Correspondent G. G. V. 
. having iu p. 101. recommended 
at improved construction of Boats, 
in order te preserve the lives of those 
valuable mea who are employed on 
the sea-coasts around our happy Isle ; 
I beg leave in addition, in order to 
save the crews of ships so frequently 
wrecked ov our shores, to call your 
attention to a Life-Boat invented 
by a Mr. Fincham, the master boat- 
builder of his Majesty’s Naval-yard 
at Plymouth, im which boat are united 
the properties of a whale-boat with 
those of a life boat; she is also so 
constructed, that, should she even be 
filled by a heavy sea, she would still 
float, and the crew instantly rid 
themselves thereof by pulling up cer- 





* See “ Environs of London.”’ 
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tain plugs or valves, whereby the 
water would escape through the bot- 
tom, and the boat from her buoyancy 
immediately recover herself. 

Another peculiar property of this 
life-boat is, that, should she by any 
accident be overset and turved bot- 
tem upwards, the crew, by means of 
life-lines, cav get upon the bottom, 
where they will be secure; while, 
from the flatness of the floors, the 
boat can be rowed by the crew, while 
on the bottom, almost as well as if 
she was on her keel. 

Within the three last years, this 
boat has been tried by aaval officers 
of first-rate rank and reputation, in 
every siluation, aod in all has been 
found lo succeed; several of our gal- 
lant tars have thereby been saved to 
their country, and other important 
advantages heen derived to the ser- 
vice, which no other boat could have 
affurded; indeed the recommenda- 
tiens from those officers iu favour 
thereof are as strong as language can 
express; Sir George Collier in par- 
ticular says, that ‘* whoever has once 
bad one of these boats, will never go 
to sca without one.” 

The Board of Admiralty have lately 
ordered them to be supplied to all his 
Majesty’s ships and vessels, instead 
of jolly-boats, and also rewarded the 
inventor with a present of 200 gui- 
neas. 

Now, Sir, allow me to ask you, is 
it not a grand desideratum, that those 
boats should be in general use around 
our sea-girt Isle? | am persuaded 
that, had boats of this description 
been on the Irish coast at the time 
of the late dreadful shipwrecks, many 
valuable lives would thereby have 
been saved; indeed their efficiency 
for the purpose has been demonstra- 
bly proved and acknowledged. 

Let us hope, therefore, that some 
public-spirited person, of sufficient 
rank and consequehce, will take this — 
affair in hand, and not rest till it be 
accomplished. How amply will he be 
rewarded by the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion which will be derived from the 
consideration, that, ander Providence, 
he has been the happy instrument of 
rescting annually from destruction, 
many whose lives are not only valu- 
able to their respective families, but 
also to the community! , 

[have no doubt but that the In- 
ventor would, for a moderate sum, 

relinquish 
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relinquish any further advantage he 
may expect to derive therefrom; and, 
not being in affluent circumstances, 
a compensation from the Publick to 
him is but reasonable. 

The boat may be bailt for about 
£.30; and, independently of her use 
as a life-boal, will answer every ser- 
vice for which a boat of the same 
dimensions is calculated; which I 
consider to be sufficiently proved by 
her being substituted for a jolty- 
boat on board our ships of war. P.E. 

SS 
Mr. Ursan, Sussex, Merch 11. 

HE first volume of the “ History 

of West Sussex,” by Mr. Dalla- 
way, has been for some time before 
the publick, and has given general sa- 
tisfaction. The known good faith of 
the Rev. Author, the ample subscrip- 
tion, and the desire expressed in the 
will of the late Duke of Norfolk, are 
guarantees to the publick for the se- 
cond volume as promised. Many are 
anxious to be apprized of the proba- 
ble period of its publication. But a 
much greater anxiety prevails as to 
the undertaking of Mr. Valantyve re- 
Jative to the Eastern Division of the 
County. Of this publication there are 
no symptoms—what are we to expect? 
A gentleman, who lately represeoted 
that county in Parliament, bas ata 
great expence, aud with much libe- 
rality, provided many materials, and 
has actually advanced money to as- 
sist in and’to forward this work; and, 
in fact, has constantly expressed a 
resolution to patronize the History of 
thé Eastern, in the same manuer as the 
Duke of Norfolk protected and assist- 
ed in the editing of the History of the 
Western Rapes of Sussex. Why then 
has nothing been done? in the hope 
of an early answer to these ingaries, 
I remain, Yours, &c. E. J. C. 

—— 

The Ukraine, and its Inhabitants. 
(Concluded from vol.LX XX V. ii. 606.) 
Of their form of government 

somewhat has been already men- 
tioned. At first it was, both under the 
Polish and atterwards under the Rus- 
sian sovereignty, entirely kozakiao. 
it was however evident from the be- 
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haviour of the people, . particularly 
their chiefs, that they wished to be 
consideced and treated, not as sub- 
jects, but in a manner as joint-pro- 
tectors. In some of their privileges, 
the spirit of such an association even 
see ned to act. But they were too 
week to maintain themselves as ao 
independent nation; and the sove- 
reigns (or as they rather choose to 
say, the Protectors) felt no avidity 
far the mere honour of being pro- 
tectors, and at most to be able to 
make a dubious requisition of auxi- 
liary troops, and to be kept ia per- 
oe turmoil with this raw aod tur- 
rulent people, who sometimes even 
made common cause with the ene- 
mies of the empire. — The Ukrainian 
constitution might perhaps have suit- 
ed well enough with the genius of 
former ages; but it gradually dege- 
nerated, till at last it became inju- 
rious to the Kozaks themsel ves. 

-The Hetman, who had the supreme 
command over the Kozak regiments, 
and in virtue of the antient consti- 
tution, over the several Malorussian 
circles, or in one word over the 
whole territory, and represented a 
monarch, had from the various im- 
posts, from ample domains, and 
other sources, a very considerable re- 
venue. Both in civil and military 
concerns he was however assisted by 
a couacil of the elders. The insignia 
granted him by the kings of Poland 
consisted of the truncheon, or staff 
of command, the national banner, 
horse-tail, kettle-drum, and signet. 
He was invested with great power 
and authority: even during the Po- 
lish supremacy he d the right 
to coin money. His residence was 
at several times changed, pow with, 
now against the consent of the Ko- 
zaks : originally it was at Shigitim ; 
afterwards at Terektimirof; under 
the Russian domination it was re- 
moved to Baturio ; lastly, when Ma- 
zeppa engaged in his notorious trea- 
sous, and united with the King of 
Sweden, the Hetman’s office ceased 
for a while with him ; and in the in- 
terim the government was adminis- 
tered at Gluchof*. The Empress 





* A town of no great note ; where in the year 1773, only two brick houses were 
seen, one of which was occupied by the Governor-general, namely, the General 
Field-marshal Count Romantzof Zadunaiski; it was small, but built in an 
elegant taste. He used it only as occasional quarters, when.encamped with the 


army ; his ordinary residence being on one of his estates not far from the town. 
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Elizabeth indeed in 1750 declared 
Count Kyrilla Razumofski Hetman *, 
but a» the Kozaks brought heavy 
co» plaints against him and his go- 
vernment, which they represented as 
grievously oppressive, he was dis- 
missed, with the reservation of a 
art of the Hetman’s estates in aillo- 
Fini tenan'ry, and the office of Het- 
man was »bolished for ever; the go- 
vernment of the Malo-rassian Kozaks 
continued however at Gluchof, un- 
der the presidency of a Governor- 
general and » college of coadjutors 
appointed by him; by whom at pre- 
sent the adininistration of public af- 
fairs, as in the other vice-royalties, 
is conducted; whereby the empire 
has obtained a considerable augmen- 
tation of revenue in taxes, domains, 
_&c.—For the rest, all proceedings in 
civil cases are conducted conform- 
ably to the Magdeburg jurisprudence, 
adopted by the community itself, 
from their first association with the 
Poles aud Lithuanianst Every circle 
or cantow, which, as before observed, 
béars the name of a regiment, had its 
own judicature, in subordination to 
the high administrator and his col- 
lege or council, from which there lay 
ap appeal to ‘he tribunal of the Het- 
man; 0d, subsequent to its abo- 
lition, to the Malo-russian college 
with the Russian commander at its 
head, or the goverument at Gluchof, 
~ from whose decision an appeal was 
scarcely ever made in the Polish 
times to the diet, or under the Rus- 
sian sovereignty to the senate. In 
matters of government and of ‘police 
the orders depended solely on the 
good pleasure of the Hetman and his 
subordinate council; but after the 
_abolition of that office the ukases of 
. the senate and the other imperial col- 
leges, were directed to the Malo- 
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russian college and its President. At 
preseat the vice-regal institution is 
completely introduced, with the single 
reservation, in favour of the Magde- 
burg code, when it is not in contra- 
vention to the ukases${. The Em- 
press in the year 1775 united the Kie- 
vian viceroyalty with that of Little 
Russia, but afterwards divided this 
territory, a part of which likewise 
belonged tu the viceroyalty of Eka- 
tarinoslauf, into the three already 
specified. 

During the Kozakian constitution, 
the subordinate commanders, namely, 
the colonels, sotniks, atamans, &c. as 
jodges, and officers, had particular 
estates from which they derived their 
incomes. They received no salaries 
it istrue; but they knew so well how 
to avail themselves of the simplicity 
of the people, that numbers of them, 
though formerly nothing more than 
conimon Kozaks, yet by their tricks 
and subterfuges, aud the most fla- 
grant bribery, they climbed from one 
post of command to another, and 
enriched themselves at the expense 
ot their unfortunate subalterns ; and 
when the Empress graciously permit- 
ted ‘he several commanders of the 
Kozaks, from the chief down to the 
voiskovoi-roivaskoschi, i. ¢. military 
comrade, to wear an embroidered 
sword-belt, they had the assurance to 
strut about in one, and obtruded 
themselves into the class of nobility. 
Accordingly, the so much vaunted 
liberty of the Ukrainian Kozak sub- 
sisted in a great measure solely in 
the imagination. They were always 
subjected to certain tributes, espe- 
cially for the support of the army ; 
they were likewise forced to pay 
taxes on all articles of commerce, as 
well to the public treasury as to the 
general expendiiure, and to the pri- 





* He retains, however, not all the former revenue of the Hetman; but in lieu 
of the taxes enjoyed by his predecessors, 50,000 rubles; a sum not amounting 


perhaps to a fourth part of the former. 


+ Georgi says, they were regulated by the Polish statutes. With more pro- 
priety it might be said, conformably to the Jaws introduced under the Lithna- 
_nian or Polish sovereignty. Now even chose ukases have the force’ of laws which 
formerly the Kozaks, so proud of their privileges, would not hear of : they would 
not admit, but even refused to read them, if they contained ordinances. 

t The same writer affirms, that sume of the Hetmans having abused their au- 
thority, it was deemed expedient to leave to this dignity searcely any thing more 
than its title. The latter point is difficult to be understood ;' since even the title 
no longer exists, exc pt in history. This author in general speaks: of several po- 
’ litical’and military objects as if still in being, though all has been long since al- 
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vale coffers of the Hetmav. — By an 
ukase of the year 1783, the present 
tributes of the Kosaks were ascer- 
tained: for the most part they cor- 
respond with those of other pro- 
vinces, though some small diversity 
appears. In relation to the Kozaks, 
it is there said: ** In lieu of the for- 
mer imposts, which were unequally 
Jevied, aud dependent on the will of 
the constituted authorities, by whom 
they were exceedingly oppressed, 
every male individual shall pay 120 
kopeeks,” to which alterwards two 
i? ou every ten rubles were 
added. 


Teo be brief, the Malo-russian Ko- 
zaks, though they still bear that ap- 
pellation, even in ukases and other 
public documents; yet of their for- 
mer Kozakian goveroment nothing 
now remains. The true reason of 
their abolition probably was, that 
they were to great an expense to 
the Crown. Originally they purchased 
and maintained their own horses ; and 
thercfore received great wages. This 
was afterwards changed; yet their 
accoutrements were very expensive, 
especially the uniforms of the officers. 
At the same time their service was 
of no greater importance than that 
at present performed by the fight 
cavalry. They wore short cami " 
buzar-sabres, equipped with huzar 
bridles and saddles, rode light horses, 
and were furnished with pistols and 
carabines. The officers wore the 
usual long uniform, as in the carabi- 
nier- regiments, but which have 
been since exchanged for the short 
jacket. This cavalry was introduced 
by Prince Potemkin. They were 
first raised as pikaniers, and behaved 
gallantly in the Turkish campaigns, 
piercing the Turks with their pikes 
and then hewing them down with 
their sabres. Among others the Ne- 
prof regiment greatly distinguished 
itself. But the pikanier regiments 
were afterwards likewise reformed 
inte light cavalry, and as such are of 
great service. 

I shall now conclude these loose 
remarks, by an extract from an old 
anonymous traveller, in 1665, whose 
short paw description may serve 
as weil at present, so far as it extends, 


as it did for his times. The peasants 
in the Ukraine and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, says he, are in a state of vas- 
salage, as in almost every part of 
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Poland, being bound to work three 
or four days in the week for their 
landlords, and are charged besides 
with many other duties, as tributes 
of corn aud fowl, for the lands which 
they hold, and to ay the tenth of 
sheep and hogs, af 3 all kigds of fruit, 
as also to carry wood, and to divers 
other day-labours, Add to this the 
ili treatment which they receive from 
the Jews, who are farmers of the 
noblemen’s estates, and who before 
the wars exacted all these duties with 
the utmost rigour; and moreover they 
had farmed out the brewing of beer 
and the distilling of strong waters ; 
so that we need not much wonder at 
their frequent revolting, and that in 
these late wars they contended for 
their liberty with such obstinacy. It 
is this austere servitude which has 
called up all these brave Zaporogian 
Kozaks, whose number is much in- 
creased of late years, through the 
despair into which the austerity of 
the nobles aud the Jews has cast the 
people of this frontier, by constrain- 
ing them to seek their freedom’‘or the 
end of their miseries among the rest. 
The inhabitants of the Ukraine, 
who are all at present called Kozaks, 
and glory in carrying that name, are 
of a proper stature, active, robust, 
and dextrousio what they do, liberal, 
and little solicitous to gather riches, 
great lovers of liberty, and impa- 
tient of any yoke ; indefatigable, bold 
and resolute, but very great drunk- 
ards, perfidious and treacherous. They 
delight in bentings fishing, and in the 
necessary arts of a rural and at the 
same time a military life. They have 
also a peculiar method of preparing 
the saltpetre with which their coun- 
try abounds, and from whence great 


quantities are transported into divers 
parts of Europe. ey carry much 
of it to Dantzic, where the Hollan- 


ders and ships of other nations re- 
ceive it. 

This country is greatly infested with 
musquitos, which sting so fiercely as 
to raise blisters on the face and other 
parts of the body accessible to them. 
It is impossible therefore, to sleep in 
summer excepting under a hght 
frame covered with a sort of net or 
cotton cloth tucked in on the sides 
of the bed, and ban down half 
a foot below it, so that there may 
be no place left open to theinattacks. 


But they are moch more plagued 
: with 
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with locusts, which come in some 
years, especially im very dry seasons. 
They are brought by an East or 
South-east wind out of Tartary, Cir- 
cassia, and Mingrelia, which countries 
are scarcely ever free from them. 
They come iv clouds of five or six 
leagues bor® and three or four leagues 
broad, darkeving the air in such sort, 
that the most clear weather suddenly 
becomes dusky. Wheresoever they 
stop, they. reap all the corn in less 
than two hours time, though it be 
yet green. These insects live only 


six months in the places where they | 


alight. In autumn they lay tbeir 
egzs, every one about three hundred, 
and in the following spring they are 
hatched, and if the weather be dry 
turn into so many locusts. The heavy 
rains kill them, and by this means 
the country is delivered from that 
scourge, or else by the North and 
North-west winds, which drive them 
into the Euxine. When they are newly 
hatched aud are not yet turned into 
flies, they creep ‘into houses, into 
beds, upon the tables, »nd upon the 
meat, so that it is hardly possible to 
eat without swallowing some of them. 
In the night they fall down into the 
highways and fieids, which are some- 
times covered with them ; and when 
a carriage passes over them, they 
send forth an intolerably ill smell. 
The Koziks are afflicted with a 
disease called by the physicians plica, 
and ip the language of the ge 
goschest. They who are seized wit 
it lose the use of their limbs, as in 
the palsy, feeling great pains in their 
nerves; this is followed hy a profuse 
sweat in their head, and afier that 
their hair is all glaed together, at 
which time the palsy leaves them, 
but their hair remains matted and 
wreathed in elves-locks. This disease, 
which is incident to horses as well as 
men, was thought incurable in that 
country ; but the Sieur de Beauplan 
assures us he has cured many, by 
treating them ia the same manner as 
those whoare infected with the lues ve- 
nerea, and numbers have been insen- 
sibly delivered from it by the change 
of air, in passing from one district to 
another. This disease proceeds, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, from 
the crudity or some other bad qua- 
lity of their waters; and this is re- 
markaple in it, that it is commuvi- 
cated like the one abovementioncd. 
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Some children bring it with them into 
the world, and are cured of it as 
they grow up. 

The language of the Kozaks is a 
dialect of the Polish, as thet is of 
the Sclavonian. It is extremely de- 
licate, abounding in diminutives, nice 
turns, and clegaut fashions of speech. 

As to their religion, they make pro- 
fession of the Greek, received in this 
country in the year 942, in the reign 
of Viadimir tzar of Rossia. The 
greater part of the nobles profess 
either the Catholic, Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic, 

The principal poiuts in the Greek 
religion wherein they differ from the 
Latins are, that they do not admit of 
the protession of ‘the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Sov, but 
from the Father only, thinking, that 
if they should believe him to proceed 
from both, it would soppose iv him 
a double voderstanding and a double 
will. Or rather, as it is explained 
by Cyrillus Lucaris: The Greek 
church does therefore deay the pro- 
cession of the Spirit from ‘the Son, 
quod veretur, né dicendo a filio ut a 
petre, duo asserat in divinis principia 
eazistentia Spirits Sancti, quod esset 
imptissimum, fearing lest it should as- 
sert and introduce two distinct prir- 
ciples of the Spirit of God in theDeity, 
which would be a horrid impiety. 

As to the state ‘of the vitd functi, 
they know not well what to ‘deter- 
mine. For, taking for granted, that 
the souls of the righteous are not in 
Heaven, where they shall be after 
the resurrection of the body, they 
cannot tell where to put them. But, 
wherever that place is, which some- 
times they call Paradise, from the 
words of our Saviour to the thief 
upon the cross; sometimes 4bra- 
ham’s bosom, from Luke xvi. 22.; 
sometimes the hand of God ; from that 
of Ecclesiasticus: The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God; 
it is certainly distinct, according to 
them, from the divine presence. For 
thus they pray in their liturgy: “ Re- 
member, Lord, all that slecp in hope 
of the resurrection and everlasting 
life; and grant that they may rest, 
where the light of thy countenance 
shines forth.” And so in the office 


of burial: “ God of spirits dnd of 
all flesh, who, having trampled upon 
evil, bast 
thou, 
Lord, 


death and vanquished the 
given life to the world; do 
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Lord, make the soul of thy deceased 
servant to rest in the glorious, in the 
pleasant place, in the place of re- 
freshmeat, whence grief, trouble and 
siching are banished.” But as for 
the souls of the wicked and unrighte- 
ous, they hold, that they descend im- 
mediately into hades, the place of 
condemnation and of God’s wrath. 

They reject the Romish doctrine 
of purgatory by fire, as having no 
foundation in scripture, and thus ar- 
gue, ab absurdo, against it: * If the 
soul satisfies for sins committed in 
this life in such a place, thea, by pa- 
rity of reason, part of the mystery 
or sacrament of penance might be 
performed there, which is, say they, 
contrary to the orthodox tenets.” 
Notwithstanding this, however, they 
fancy the souls of the departed de- 
tained and shut up in hiddenmost se- 
cret and unknown recesses under 
ground, there to be perplexed and 
harrassed, and to suffer ayiaex or 
grievous afflictions, aud to find ease 
and refreshment from the prayers 
and suffrages and oblations and sa- 
crifices of the living. Upon this ac- 
count it is, that the priest or Pope, 
in the celebration of the sacrament, 
standing at the prothesis, offers seve- 
ral particles of bread, one in honour 
of God’s Mother, which is placed on 
the right side of the bread that is to 
be consecrated; the rest in honour 
of St. John the Baptist, with the holy 
and glorious apostles; of St.. Basil, 
St. Gregory the divine, St. John Chry- 
sostom, Athanasius, Cyrillus, Nicho- 
Jas of Myrea, and all holy Bishops; 
St. Stephen the first martyr, St. 
George, Demetrius, Theodorus, and 
all other holy martyrs; St. Anthony, 
Euthymius, Saba, Onuphrius, Arse- 
nius, Athanasius of mount Athos, and 
all holy monks; the holy physicians 
Cosmas and Damianns, Cyrus and 
John, Pantaleon and. Hermolaus, 
Sampson and Diomedes, Thallaleus 
and Trypho, and the rest of them; 
St. Joachim and Anna, the ‘saint of 
the day, and all saiuts; and for his 
particular archbishop and ali the 
clergy, aod for the founder of the 
church or monastery, for the living 
and the dead, where he mentions 
their names, and for all who sleep in 
hope of the resurrection to everlast- 
ing life, to whom, merciful God, do 
thou give pardon. 

These are placed in the patin, and 
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are carried to the altar of consecra- 
tion, and by reason of their vicinity 
to the bread that is to be consecrated, 
and is afterward actually consecrated, 
partake of that blessing and sancti- 
fication. 

The Popes, however, when interro- 
gated, positively deny purgatory, 
saying, that every one after this life, 
according to his actions in it, is to 
expect the day of- judgment; the 
good io pleasant and delightful places 
with the good spirits; and the wicked’ 
in frightful and terrible habitations 
in company of the bad, Founding 
this their belief upon that passage of , 
scripture, Venite benedicti patris mei, 
possidete regnum calorum, &c. ef 
ite maledicti in ignem elernums 
whence they pretend that there is no 
other judgment bat that of the end 
of the world, it seeming to them in- 
congruous that this sentence should 
be pronounced against those who are 
already judged. 

’ Neither do they admit of the celi- 
bacy of the priests, but on the con-— 
trary, receive none into that office 
except married meo, believing that 
the Romish priests are anathematized 
by the council held at Gangra, in the 
fourth canon whereof it is said, Qui 
spernit sacerdotem secundum legem 
uxrorem habentem, dicens quod non 
liceat de manibus ejus sucramentum 
sumere, anathema sit: andio another 
place, omnis sacerdos & diaconus pro- 
priam uxorem dimittens, sacerdotie 
privetur, thus holding marriage to 
be so essential to the priesthood, that 
a priest having buried his wife can 
no longer exercise his sacerdytal 
functions, They refuse all conacils, 
posterior to the seventh cecumeyical 
assembled under Pupe Adrian, ip 
which they affirm it to have heen 
decreed, that ail things decided and 
resolved on in the preceding councils 
till that time, should remain firm and 
stable for ever: but that whosoever 
for the future should assemble any 
other council, or meet at it, should 
be anathema. Accordingly they ac- 


-count all that has been decreed in 


the church since that era to be here- 
tical and corrupt. The fathers they 
follow are:* St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Chrysostome; they 
read also the morals of St. Gregory 


‘the Great, and having a high epi- 


nion of their sanctity, they hold ia 
extraordinary veneration all the Popes 
anterior 
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anterior to the seventh council. The 
communicate with leavened bread, 
and deem it strange that the Romish 
priests should make use of unleaven- 
ed; imitating the Jews in this, and 
< not retaining either their Sab- 

ath or their rite of circumcision. 
Besides, they allege, that it is ex- 
pressly set down in the Gospel, that 
our Saviour at the Last Supper took 
bread, which cannot be taken for un- 
leavened bread, since the Jews ate 
not of that excepting at the passover, 
and standing; whereas on the con- 
trary, our Lord at the institution of 
the Last Supper, sat down, or rather 
laid dowa with the apostles, recum- 
bentibus duodecim, &c. and whence 
they conclude that he did not then 
keep the passover, but that it was 
some other repast. They invoke 
saints and angels, as is the practice in 
the Romish church, together with 
the mother of God and the apostles, 
whose} festivals they solemnize; and 
the Russians principally that of St. 
Nicholas of Myrea, whom they par- 
ticularly adore. 

They differ likewise from the La- 
tins in this, that in the eucharist the 
people communicate in both kinds, 
and that that sacrament is adminis- 
tered to children of three years old. 
They bave their hostias apart for 
the sick, which are consecrated in 
the Passion Week. 

In their numerous fasts, they ab- 
stain not only from flesh, but from 
butter, milk, cheese, eggs, and fish 
also: living solely upon cabbage, 
parsnips, mushrooms, and pulse. 
Some are so devout that they con- 
tent themselves with bread and wa- 
ter, excepting Saturdays and Sun- 
days; for all this, however, they are 
often drunk in the Lents, not believ- 
ing, any more than the Poles, that 
excessive drinking any way breaks 
their fast. They have four fasts iv 
the year, the first auswering to our 
Lent, and lasts seven weeks; the se- 
cond begins from the octave after 
Whitsuntide, and ends at the vigils of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; the third, 
from the first of August to the as- 
sumption of the Virgin; and the last 
is during the Advent, which begins 
fifteen days sooner than that of the 
Latin Church. They observe the like 
abstinence on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. They with the rest of the 
@reck church acknowledged the pa- 
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triarch of Constantinople till .the 
tzars of Russia thought fit to nomi- 
nate the Archbishop of Mosco, upoa 
which nomination he is consecrated 
by two or three of his suffragans, 
The Bishops of Black Russia or Sou- 
thern Russia afterwards however set 
up a church apart, and seeing the 

rogress of the divisions, made by 

uther and Calvio in their respective 
countries, they determined in a sy- 
nod which they held for the sustain- 
ing of themselves, to re-establish the 
union of their church with the Ro- 
man Catholick; and to this intent ia 
the year 1595 they sent two deputies 
to Rome, who in the name of the 
churches of Black Russia, presented 
in writing a confession of faith con- 
formable to the belief of the council 
of Trent, after having stipulated that 
they should retain the ceremonies of 
the Greek church used when the 
union was adopted with the Latin at 
the Council of Florence, but they 
are since fallen off. 

Bloomsbury. W.T. 

*,* Lhold myself obliged to your 
Correspondent who, at the top of the 
second col. p. $28 in your last Vo- 
lume, requests me to explain some 
terms, which, though familiar to me, 
may not be intelligible to the gene- 
rality of your Readers. The remark 
is extremely just, and the request so 
reasonable, that I shall immediately 
comply with itin the best manner I 
can: 

Arbouses are the fruit known in 
England, I believe, under the name 
of water-melons, only growing to 
much greater perfection. 

A verst, is a distance equal to 3500 
English feet. An English mile is one 
verst, 368 fathoms and abvut two 
yards; 60 English miles are equal to 
a degree of Jatitude, as are 104 Rus- 
sian versts. A mile is 1515 parts of 
a verst; two miles may be estimated 
equal to three versts, omitting a small 
fractiou. 

To make Quvas. 

Take a quarter of a pound of bar- 
ley malt, two or three handfuls of 
rye-malt, and just as much unbolted 
rye-flour; mix them well together in 
oue or more earthen pans, pour boil- 
ing water on the mixture, and stir it 
together, till it becomes a thin gruel, 
and the pans are full to within a 
hand-breath, Stirring this, pour in 

about 
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about a thumb thickness of bran. 
Set the pan in a heated oven, where- 
in some glowing coals yet remain; 
rahe these coals close round the pans: 
shut up the oven and leave the pans 
there four and twenty hours; then 
take them out} pour in again so 
much boiling water as fills the pans 
to the brim, and stir it all well toge- 
‘ther. This done, pour it into a 
wooden vessel, oo the bottom whereof, 
as is usual in beer-brewing, a layer 
éf straw is spread, and which either 
beneath or on ove side has a spigot 
aod fussel ; pour tepid water thereon, 
according as you would have little or 
much of, this beverage. Let it stand 
an hour, and then let it out into 
vessels, Lay in each vessel a small 
slice of coarse rye-bread, that it may 
ferment, and put the vessels in the 
cellar. At the expiration of 24 hours, 
the Quas is fit for drinking. 
For..making Quas, barley - malt 
alone may be used; rye-malt being 
taken fur that purpose. only in cases 
of necessity, namely, when the for- 
mer is too bad aud has not sweetaess 
enough. But the rye-meal cannot 
be omitted. From the above stated 
quantities of malt and meal, you get 
about 6 or 7 eimers, or two ankers 
of Quas. In summer the vessels are 
immediately put into the cellar; but 
in cold wiater weather, it should be 
left standing one whole night in a 
Warm roo. 


Preparation of the Russian Beverage, 
denominated Kisuirscni. [Pro- 
nounced Kis/itschee.] 


Take about 40 pounds of unbolted 
rye-meal and two handsful of rye- 
malt*; shake this into a wooden 
tub; pour on it water not hotter 
than the hand can-bear; stir it well, 
till it becomes a thin gruel; cover 
the tub with a cloth, and let it stand 
two hours, to soak ; then pour it into 
a large earthen pan or pot with a 
cover; put it for 5 or 6 hours into 
a heated oven ; this done, turn it out 
int» a-wooden vessel, and pour opon 
it, if it is’ made in winter, first hot, 
and afterwards, rather cold water ; 
in sunimer however, only cold, so 
that the infused water amounts to 
2 or 3§ atikers in quantity.- Now let 
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it settle till the husks are subsided, 
then pour it isto a tub or cask in 
which is previously laid a slice of 
rye-bread, without crust, as also some 
sprigs of mifit or balm, io summer, 
— in winter, dried. After it 
as worked a little, put it in the cel- 
lar. When it has well subsided, and 
has acquired a good acid flavour, 
bottle it off and cork it well, cover- 
ing each cork with a piece of biadder. 
When the liquor has stood in this 
manner a few days, it is fit far use, 
and on opening the bottle, it will 
sparkle like Champagne wine. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Leicester, Feb. 12. 
|e fulfilment of a promise made 
to you when last in town, I shall 
proceed to enlarge the account which 
you have given in vol. LXXXIV. 
li. 405, of the late Very Rev. Ro- 
bert Boucher Nickolls, LL.B. Dean 
of Middleham, &c. &c, ‘ 

It is much to be regretted that 
sufficient materials for a regular bio- 
graphic memoir of the lamented de- 
ceased do not appear to exist; since, 
had they so existed, the publick would 
doubtless have been favoured with 
such a memoir from an abler pen 
than the one which now ventures to 
direct the attention of your Readers 
to the shrine of departed worth. 

It would be impossible to delineate 
a faithful character of the late Dean 
without occupying too large a por- 
tion of your columns; indeed I shall 
not presume to aitempl, what | know 
I am utterly incapable of perform- 
ing ; and I shall therefore, in the pre- 
sent instance, totally confine myself 
to that point of view, wherein he fur- 
nished us with so striking av example 
of the union of the sacerdotal and 
citizen characters—an union which, in 
his person, was of great advantage 
to both Church and State, and proved 
him to be an orthodox Divine, while 
it shewed him to be a loyal and ac- 
tive member of the community. 

When that Enemy to society and 
mankind the French Revolution be- 
gan to disperse its specious, but bane- 
ul principles, the Dean was any 
the foremost of those truly patriotic 
cilizeos who raised their warnin 
Voices in exposing its dangerous ten- 





* Some fiake this drink from buckwheat and oats, and think it then not less 


er even mute agreeable to the palate, 
Gaunt. Mag, March, 1316. 
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dency and ultimate object ; like The- 
mistocles, he preferred * nipping the 
bud, to stemmuog thetorrent ;” and, iu 
the prosecution of -his object, he 
enlisted all bis natural and intellec- 
tual powers. In this Revolutiva, he 
read, not only a barefaced attempt 
upon social order and decorum, but 
a direct attack vpon Christianity it- 
self. As acitizen, he repelled the first; 
and as a presbyter, hedefended the 
church against the second. The press 
teemed with the labours of his peo, 
while the pulpit echoed with the 
sound of his voice; and when the 
monster dared to erect its crest with 
additional boldness, like a faithful 
centinel, he grappled with it in its 
very den, refuted the assertions of iis 
friends on their own data, and en- 
deavoured to bring into public odium 
those principles, which, while they 
spoke “ smooth things” to the face, 
were secretly aiming a fatal stab at 
the dearest privileges of our country, 
and the sacred institutions of our an- 
cestors. —Coavinced that civil society 
was of divine appointment, and that 
ils various ramifications Were neces- 
sary to its due preservation, the Dean 
manfully unmasked those flattering, 
deceptive insinuations which were 
thrown out by dea'gning men, and 
the object of which was, to render 
the lower classes of his countrymen 
dissatisfied with that station in life 
which an All-wise Providence had as- 
signed them. 


“There must be wisdom and virtue in 
the higher orders of the community,” 
said the Dean at this eventful period, 
“to connect and preserve, to defend 
and direct the several parts of the. ma- 
chine of civil society ; while the patient 
Jabours and endeavours of the meanest 
are equally requisite, though subservient, 
to the prosperity of nations; the foun- 
dation of the noblest building, though 
laid deep and low, and composed of thé 
coarsest materials, has yet the merit 
of sustaining the whole work, and_is 
no less essential to it than the stateliest 
and inost beautiful pillars *.” 

Thus was it, that this firm friend to 
our happy Constitution, endeavoured 
to direct the passions of his indi- 
geut neighbours into a proper chan- 
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nel, and to prevent them from fall- 
ing into that labyrinth which had 
been prepared for their reception by 
the agents of Revolutionary frenzy, 
and which could not have failed of 
overwhelming their ill-fated posses- 
sors with misery and despair, had 
they madly precipitated themselves, 
into its tremendous gulf. 

The Dean's labours in the above 
respect were not in vain: he had 
the gratification of knowing that his 
addresses and his writings contributed, 
in several instances, to arrest the 
progress of some who were prepar- 
ing to shake hands “ with the abet- 
tors of French politics and the vindi- 
calors of French atheismt+t,” and to 
recall others who had formed so dan- 
gerous an union, to a proper sense 
of their civil and religious duties. 
Although his personal conferences 
possessed much of the fortiter in re, 
and stood much in need of the sua- 
viter in modo, yet his zeal for the 
success of the cause in which he had 
embarked, and his manifest sincerity 
in his wishes for the welfare of those 
whom he addressed, supplied, in a 
great measure, this defect, and in- 
duced thetm to listen to advice com- 
municated in an earnest, though un- 
couth form, and of such a nature as 
to furnish ample food for the reflec- 
tion of the sober hour, and to induce 
them to forsake the inauspicious con- 
vor under which they either had 
sailed, or were preparing to embark ; 
—to those who yet retained their 
scruples as to the propriety of a 
Monarchical Government, he would 
apply the observation of Tacitus ; and. 
while he told them to remember the 
many blessings which they enjoyed 
under the happy Government of their 
own country, he would remind them, 
in the words of that historian, 


* Reipublice forma, haudare facilius 
quam evenire ; et si evenit, baud diu- 
turna esse potest,”’ 

When that memorable question of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade was 
brought under the consideration of 
a British Legislature, and before the 
view of a British publick—when the 
towering cloquence of a Pirr sup- 





* See “ The Duty of supporting and 
a Discourse preached in the Collegiate 
1793, on the prospect of a War.” 

+ See his “ Essay on the Principles of French Civism,” published in 1792. 3 
porte 


defending our Country and Constitution: 
Church of Middleham, February 10th, 
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5 ae the persuasive eloquence of a 
ILBERFORCE in this great cause of 
homanity and justice—the Dean was 
not idle.—The abolition of the above 
iraffic had been an event which he 
had fondly cherished the hope of wit- 
nessing, ever since his personal obser- 
vation, when abroad *, of the inhu- 
manity of Guineacaptains, and (gene- 
rally speaking) the avaricious tem- 
perament of West India planters, 
had convinced him of the unhappy 
state in which the African negroes 
were placed t ;—torn frequently when 
adults from their native soil, to serve 
the private purposes of others—ob- 
liged to be fellow. labourers with those 
who had been accustomed to the oc- 
cupation from earliest infancy—he 
cominiserated these wretched crea- 
tures, who were impelled, contrary to 
nature, to follow an employment to 
which they felt no attachment, to the 
due performance of which 90 woral or 
social ties urged them, and in which 
their instructors were. the Creoles, 
and their incitement to labour the 
fear of chastisement. As a freeman 
of a Nation professing to rank the 
highest in the scale of nations, as the 
supporter of freedom, and the friend 
of humanity; the Dean felt it his 
duty to protest against the continu- 
ance of a traffic, which was astranger 
to the name of the one, and a daily 
violztor of the laws of the other ; 
and as a presbyter of the Christian 
church, he felt himself no less impe- 
riously called upon to raise his voice 
against a system at direct variance 
with the fundamental doctrines which 
she preached—Joctrines which taught 
men to * love one another,” and 
which told them, that “ all things 
whatsoever we would that men should 
do unto us, we should do even so to 
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them.”—Alike unmoved at the re- 
proach of being a religious enthu- 
siast, which was cast upon him on 
the one hand, and the charge of in- 
consistency as a favourer of revolu- 
tionary principles, which was alleged 
against him on the other, the Dean 
steadily pursued his object; telling 
the one party, that ifa fellow-feeling 
for the sufferings of fellow-creatures, 
and a desite of alleviating thove suf- 
ferings, could be called religious en- 
thusasm, he acknowledged himself 
as labouring uoder that disorder t; 
and the other, that if the desire of 
eiviliziog a nation rendered unprin- 
cipled and barbarous by iutestine com- 
motious, occasioned by resistance to 
illegal captures, savoured of revo- 
lutionary princ:ples, be was proud 
in entertaining them. The endea- 
vours of the Dean to bring the West 
India Planters to a sense of their true 
interests, were tantamount -to those 
which he used to impede the progress 
of Iufidelity and disaffection. Nu- 
merous, were the journeys which he 
took to forward this great cause of 
national justice and retribution; and 
the value of his services may be col- 
lected from the public vote of thanks 
with which he was honoured, from the 
Society that was formed to assist in 
accomplishing the great vhject, which 
Mr. Wilberforce and his parliamen- 
tary associates had in view §.. The 
publications on this subject which 
owed their appearance to his prolific 
pen, were numerous; and it is greatly 
to be regrette!, that our lamented 
friend never kept an accurate ac- 
count of the pamphlets and inciden- 
tal tracts, which on this, as on other 
great questions, he gave to the world. 
Happily he lived to see the fruits of 
his Jabours in the Abolitiva of this 





* The Dean was a native of the West Indies. 
+ The above is the substance of what he opce mentioned to me in conversation; 





probably, however, the Dean entertained by far too harsh an opinion of the Gui- 
nea Merchants and West India Planters: it is well known that many of the latter 
were men of the most correct notions and humane habits; and with regard to 
the former, candour compels us to hope that amongst them, there were many, 
whose empluyment had not so steeled the heart as to render it impervious to the 
calls of humanity! 

t As his reply to the above cavil, I could fancy our lamented friend adopting 
the celebrated sentiment of the Roman Comedian—“ Homo sum, et humani nibil 
A me alienum puto”—a sentiment, which is said to have been received with reiter- 
ate plaudits by a Roman audience, and which has been banded down to succeed- 
ing ages, as one, “‘ which speaks with such elegance and simplicity, the lan- 
guage of nature, and supports the native independence of man.” 

§ I believe the ever-go-be-remembered Granville Sharp presided when the 
above vote was passed, : 
detested 
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detested Traffic—an abolition, pro- 
duced, not by the blaze of eloquence, 
or the trick of declamation; but 
by solid, well-founded conviction, 
wrought on the minds of our Legisla- 
tors by a slow, yet sure progress, and 
which terminated, as it was certain 
of doing, iu their “ breaking the 
bonds” of Afric slavery, aud * throw- 
ing gway from their native country 
the stigma with which she had so 
Jong been branded.” 

When the Roman Catholics peti- 
tioned our Legislators for what was 
called Catholic Kmancipation—when 
they boldly asked for an unqualified 
repeal of thuse laws which have been 
justly denominated * the bulwarks 
of our Constitution”—the Dean was 
found at his post. Convinced that a 
compliance with the above request 
would be equivalent to an extinction 
of the Protestant ascendancy in this 
country, he considered himself called 
upon, asa presbyter aud a citizen, to 
stand in the breach, on behalf of the 
Protestant Church and State to which 
he belonged; and, with ali his ability, 
to protect them from the infliction 
of so mortal.a wound, as an unre- 
stricted concession of Roman Ca- 
tholic claims could not have failed 
of giving them. Perhaps bo one, in 
an historical point of view, was 
more competent to argue this great 
national question than the Dean was; 
and although it is to be lamented 
that his zeal sometimes exceeded his 
prudence, pending the discussion, yet 
his firmness io resisting what he 
thought to be wrong, and his equal 
firmness iu supporting what he con- 
ceived to be right, was deserving of 
universal admiration. Believing that 
the Roman Cath: lic Question had 
never becn sufficiently considered by 
many who hed the Protestant cause 
thoroughly at heart, he endeavour- 
ed to excite their attention to it, 
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as a question of the utmost conse- 
quence, and as one, upon the decision 
of which depended, either tte main- 
tenance or the downfall of our civil 
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and religious privileges. Wath every 
respect for the Church of Rome asa 
true branch of the Catholic Church, 
he did not hesitate to expose those 
corruptions which in the latter pe- 
riods of Ecclesiastical History had 
crept into her pale, and robbed her 
of that purity which he believed the 
Church of England to have retained. 
While he detested the modern Pope, 
he veuerated the ancient Bishop of 
Rome; aad his opposition to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics arose 
from his dread of the operation of 
those principles which teach them to 
persecute aud domineer, instead of to 
convince and unite *. 

In that memorable year (1812) 
when this country, was placed m so 
awiul and novel a situation, when 
the mighty legions of France were 
preparing to enter the austere clime 
of Russia, and, by a conquest of her 
vast domains, to pave the way for 
a general subjugation of Europe, 
then was it that the Dean so greatiy 
dist nguished himse:f in his exertions 
against the claims of the Roman Ca, 
thoiics ;—though.far beyond the me- 
ridiaw of life, and sinkmg fast into 
the “ vale of years,” yet the urgency 
of the occasion, and the pecuharly 
threatening aspect of pubiic affairs, 
aroused his yet active spirit, and m- 
duced him once more to enter the 
** tented field” on behalf of ali that 
he held dear and sacred upon earth— 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of his country! His time, at this 
moment, was entirely devoted to the 
service of this sacred cause, and his la- 
bours to produce a general considera- 
tion of the subject amongst bis Protes- 
tant countrymen, and to arouse them 
from that fatal lethargy into which 








* It is unfortunate for the discussion of the Roman Catholic Claims, that, 








unless great eare be taken, the party opposing them is very frequently betrayed 
into the use of expressions, which are calculated to wound the feelings of most 
honourable and respectable characters. It would be absurd to deny that amongst 
the Koma Catholies, there is every thing good, great, and noble; and this is 
most sincerely to be regretted, when it is considered, that those who are other- 
wise every way calculated to be the ornaments and pride of their native country, 
are necessarily excluded, by the fundamental laws of that country, from directing 
her affairs, or assisting at her Legislative Councils. It would give me great pain, 


if, in the general observations which | have above made, I should burt the feelings 
of any member of the Roman Catholic Body ; but it would have given me far 
greater pain, if, to avoid hurting those feelings, 1 had hoodwinked the consider- 


they 


ation of a great national question, 
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they appeared to have fallen, were 
pnremitting *; but his success in 
these pariiculars was by no means 
equal to his expectations; and he 
was almost going to sit down in des- 

air; was preparing to write “+ Icha- 
Bod” oa the gates of that Church in 
which he delighted—when the ever- 
memorable Charge of the Bishop of 
Lincoln bursi upon the view of the 
publick, and carried with it that con- 
viction wh ch bad so long been want- 
ing to fan the embers of Protestant 
zea! into a flame. — Happily, the 
Archdeaconry of Leiesier was 
amongst those districts which first 
caught that hallowed flame; and the 
Dean was amongst the most active of 
those Ciergymen who assisted im di- 
recting its course. In the month of 
November wu the above year, a Meet- 
ing of the Clergy was huiden, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Legislature 
against any further concessions being 
made tv the Roman Catholic Body ; 
and early in the month of December, 
avery spirited and able Petition was 
— from them to the Lords, 

y their esteemed Diocesan; and to 
the Commons, by their County Re- 
presentatives. From this time until 
the great question received its deci- 
sion, the Dean remaimed in a state’ of 
the most anxious suspense ; but, when 
the intelligence a: rived that tne House 
of Commons had virtuaily rej cted 
the claims, be gave a vent to his joy, 
and improved the subject by a very 
able Discourse, preached a few Sun- 
days afterwards, 

Subsequent to this period, and dur- 
ing the jife of the Dean, oo attempts 
worth noticing were made by the 
Roman Catboiicks to obtain their fa- 
vourile object; notwithstanding this, 
he bore-the subject in mind, and it 
was one of his latest requests to an 
intimate friend, never to ueglect an 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the publick to the port ;—in a letier 
written afew months previous to his 
decease, speaking upon this topic, 
he remarks, that **it may seem im- 
proper to wtreduce any subject which 
may have the slightest teavency to 
provoke discussion, or revive the dis- 
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putes of former days, at a time, when 
the welcome appearance of Peace 
has been universally bailed with the 
most fervent rejuieings by a delighted 
peup'e—when the honours of a grate- 
ful country have been heaped upon 
the beads of returning victors, and 
nothing has been heard but the cheer- 
ful sound of congratulation” = - 
ing to the rejoicings occasioned 

Peace then lately coneluded), * but,” 
continues the Dean, “ when it is re- 
collected that our dearest imterests 
may be materially injured by our si- 
lence, and that ao sterval ef tran- 
quiility may be made use of to lull 
our suspicions and destroy our ener~ 
gies, by inviting our attention to the 
ephemeral scenes of present gaicty, 
una we should be engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for the repulsion of 
a future attack upon our national 
liberties; 1 hope you will net consi- 
der my present allusion to the Ro- 
man Catholic Question, as either up- 
seasonable or umproper.” The Dean 
had his request granted, in not liv- 
ing to witoess the Constiluhon of his 
country, in his opmion, either altered 
or infringed upod; andl am quite 
sure, Mr. Urban, that 1 am echoing 
your sentiments, when, io allusion 
to that Conststution, I exclaim, Esto 
Perrerva! 

Until, therefore, Sir, sufficient ma- 
terials be formed to enable a more 
powerful pen to rescue the memory 
of Dean Nickolls from the wreck of 
time, by giving the world a regular 
Memuir, of hie’ Life and. Writiags— 
this sincere, but feeble ta1sure to 
thal memory may serve to shew 
terity, through the medium of your 
perennial pages, that, in his person, 
Crvil Society has lost an able advo- 
ca'e, Humanity a firm friend, and the 
Constitution.of his Country, a faith- 
ful presbyter and citizen! : 

J. Srockpaue Harpy. 

SE 

Mr. UrnBan, March 1. 
HITTLESFORD, commonly 
called Whitsay, is the princi. 
pal or head town from which the 
hundred is denommated, In the ec- 
clesiastical division uf the county, it 








* The Tracts, &c. which the Dean wrote and dispersed upon this, his favou- 
rite question, were (1 bad almost said) innumerable ; at the period above referred 
to, a week seldom passed without one of them making its appearance, and hig 
sitting-room bore a greater resemblance to a compositor’s study, than the apart- 
ment of a private clergyman. , 
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is within the deanery of Camps. 
“ This piace lies about 7 miles S. E. 
of Cambridge, and 8 N. E. of Roy- 
ston, and-had in ancient times a 
market on Mondays, granted in 
1266 to Baldwin de Akeny, toge- 
ther with a fair for three days at the 
festival of St. Bartholomew : the mar- 
ket has been discontinued beyond tie 
memory of man, but a tradition still 
prevails in the village, that it was 
once a market-town. 

“The manor of Whittlesford was 
successively in the families of Aikin, or 
Akeny ; Hanward, Scales, Bourchier, 
and Tylney: the Huddiestons, who 
purchased of the last mentioned fa- 
mily, were possessed of it in 1632, 
aad perhaps much later. About the 
year 1745, being then the property 
of Henry Earl of Carlisle, it was sold 
to John Stevenson, esq. of whose son 
it was purchased by the father of 
Ebenezer Hollick, esq., the present 
proprietor, who has a seat at Whit- 
tlesfurd, built, about 18 years ago, 
at no great distance from the moated 
site within which stood an old maa- 
sion, that had ‘been the seat of the 
Tyloeysand Huaddlestons. 

** Seiden, in his ‘ Titles of Honour,’ 
speaks of an Alderman’s Court hav- 
ing been held here about the year 
990. _Ao Alderman’s Court, in Saxon 
times, .was somewhat similar. to our 
Assizes. . 

“ The Rectory of Whittlesford was 
given .by. Thomas Beauchamp, Barl 
of Warwick, to the collegiate church 
of Warwick, to which it became ap- 
propriated: the present impropriator 
is Thomas Thurnall, esq. 

“* The Master and Fellows of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, are patrovs of 
the vicarage, the advowson of which 
was procured for them by Thomas 
Thirlby, Bishop of Ely *.” 

Dr. Shirton, alias Shorton, Master 

of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, left 
money by will to that Society, with 
which the farm of Beauleis io this 
parish was purchased. 
' In 1802, there were 17 freeholders 
in Whittlesford ; 15 polled at the elec- 
tion in May 1802; and 13 at the 
election in June in the same year. 

The parish of Whittlesford having 


been inclosed pursuant to an Act of 
Parliament, passed m 1809, the im- 
propriator and the vicar have allot- 
ments of iaud in leu of iythes t. 

Not many years azo there was a 
Baptisi Meeting-houce at Whittles- 
ford. An account of torty-eight per- 
sons being baptized in the ford of 
the river near the village, may be 
seen in Robinsou’s History of Bap- 
tism, and in Evanos’s Sketch of all 
Religions, p. 145—150. 

The wake, or feast, is held on the 
llth of Juve. , 

The Church, which is built of flint, 
stone, aud brick, is dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Andrew, bath its nave, 
South ale and porch tiled; its than- 
cel and tower leaded. in the tower 
are 5 bells thus inscribed : 

1. R—G— MADE ME, 1672.—2. MILES 
GRAYE MADE ME, 1631.—3. THOMAS 
GARDINEX, SUDBURY, FECIT, 1730. — 4. 
JOHN WAYBETT MADE ME, 170#.—5. J, 
BRIANT, HERTFORD, 1793. R. WISKINS 
AND S. BARNS. C. W. 

The princtpa: eutrance is by a low 
porch on the South side. 

Nave, length, 39 ft. 3in.; breadth, 23 
ft. 6 in. Chancel, length 37 ft. ; breadth 
15 ft. Qin. Aijle, length 79 ft. 2in.; 
[West end], breadth 12 ft. 2in.; [East 
end], breadth 16 ft. 8 in. Steeple, 
length 16 ft. 6 in.; breadth 14 ft. 

The window at the West end of the 
nave is divided by two mallions into 
three cinquefvil-beaded lights; on 
one side is the Lord’s Prayer, and on 
the other, the Belief. The nave is 
lighted ou the North by two windows, 
each one divided iuto two lights by 
a mullion, which branches off at the 
top into ramifications, and separated 
from the aile by three low arches upoa 
octagon pillars. The windows on the 
North side of the nave appear to have 
been altered after the completion of 
the other part of the church, for I 
find traces on the outside of two 
small round-headed windows now 
blocked up. The seats at the West 
end of the nave are open and appear 
ancient. There is alarge pew at the 
West end for singers, and near it a 
blue slab, on which there has once 
been the brass figures of a gentleman 
and his two wives; at their feet two 
boys and six girls; the figures and 





' * Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. II. 


Whittlesford, St. Mary and St. Andrew, clear yearly value 272. ; King’s Books, 
10/.; yearly tenths, 12. Coll. Warwick Propr. Jesus Coll. Camb. and placed 
among the “ Livings discharged.” Bacon's Lib. Reg. and Ecton’s Thesaurus. 
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inscription are gone. At the corners 
of the East eud are left two round 
pieces of brass adorned, I think, with 
a dragon, or some such monster. 
There has formerly been a door on 
the North side of the nave, but now 
blocked up. Below the blue slab 
just meationed, is a white slab, but 
the inscription is nearly obliterated. 


In a pew on the South side, stands 
the font, which is square, and sup- 
ported ty five round pillars; the in- 
side is rouad, lined with lead, and has 
a bole at the bottom to let off the 
water; there is a plain oak cover to 
it. 

On blue slabs : 

“ To the memory of Mrs, Lucy West- 
ley ¥. She died April 21, 1737, inthe 
52d year of her age.”’ 

“* Here lieth the body of William 
Westley, of Cambridge, Grocer, who de- 
parted this life August 13, 1723, in the 
38th year of his age.” 

Against the North wall, on a neat 
monument of white marble, adorned 
with fruit and cherubs’ heads: 

Arms. Arg. a cross couped Sab. at 
each end an annulet of the last. West- 
ley. Impaling, Gules, a fesse between 
two chevrons Vaire. 

“* Near this place lies the body of Wil- 
liam Westley, of Cambridge, Grocer. He 
was the younger son of Robert Westley, 
of Wittlesford, Geut. by Elizabeth, his 
wife. He married Lucy, the eldest 
daughter of Michael Biddulph of Poles- 
worth in Warwickshire, Esq. by whom 
he had issue Robert, Elizabeth, Richard, 
William, Lucy, Biddulph, William, Wil- 
liam, who all died in their infancy, and 
lie buried near their father. He was in 
his life-time an encourager of the Cha- 
rity-Schvols in Cambridge ; and, seeing 
the good effects of that most excellent 
charity, he generously left his two farms 
in Hempsted, in Essex, for the found- 
ing a Charity-School in Wittlesford, 
the place of his birth, and the seat of his 
family, out of a pious design, to have the 
children of the poor educated in the fear 
of God, and instructed in the principles 
of the Christian Religion, that they 
might become faithful servants of God, 
and sincere members ef bis holy church. 
He departed this life the 13th day of 
July ¢ in the 38th year of his age, annog; 
Domini 1723. 
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“This monument was erected at the 
charge of bis widow, the better to pre- 
serve the memary of her deceased hus-+ 
band, and of this excellent charity, and 
to set thee an example, Reader, to go 
and do likewise.” 


On an escutcheon fixed against the 
East wail of the nave:. 

Arms, Argent, a cross, couped, Sable, 
between four Annulets of the last for 
Westley; impaling, Or, five bars Sable, 
over all a bend Gules. 


The reading desk and pulpit stand 
at the East eud of the nave; the latter 
is octangular and covered with black 
cloth. 

On a large blue slab : 

The arms of Westley, impaling a 
chevron, between 3 goats heads. 

** Here lieth interred the body of 
Robert Westley, of this parish, gent. who 
departed this life, October 6, 4720, in 
the 39th year of his age,” ’ 

The nave is separated from ‘the 
tower by a pointed arch, on each 
side of which are the Ten Command- 
ments. The steeple, which stands 
between the nave and chancel, ts 
parted from the aile by a low arch 
similar to those in the nayé, and 
from the chancel by a high pointed 
arch; on the North side are two win- 
dows, and in the North-east corner is 
a winding-staircase which leads to the 
bells; the upper part of the tower is 
lighted by four windows, each one 
divided by two mullions into three 
cinquefoi!-headed lights. On the Ei 
side of the tower, there are two 
shields, the first contains the’arms of 
Scales: [Gu.] Six escallops; three, 
two, and one, [Arg.] The arms oa 
the second shield I cannot discern, 

The chancel, which is embattled, is 
lighted by two wiadows to the North, 
divided into two lights; the East 
window consists of three cinquefuil- 
headed lights, and the window on the 
South, of three long lights and six 
upper ones formed by the ornamen- 
tal part of the stone division; below 
the last mentioned Window are three 
stalls im the wall neatly carved, and 
a piscina near them ; the ascent to the 
altar is by two steps. 





*°* April 26, 1737. Lucy Westley of the parish of Saffron Walden, relict of Wil- 


liam Westley was buried.” Par. Reg. 


+ “ July the 16th, Mr. William Westley was then buried iu woollen.” Ibid. 
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On blue slabs: 

“Here lieth the bodies of Thomas 
Ventris of this parish, gent.; and of 
Bridget, his wife, wbo died April the 8th 
1636, and the said Thomas died Febru- 
ary the lyth 1636.” 


Arms. [Arg.] on a fesse [Gu.] be- 
tween two bars wavy [S..] toree 
crescents [Or.}] Dod; impaling, [ Az.]} 
a dolphin between two bendlets wav- 
ed, [Arg.] Ventris. 

“ Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Martha 
Dod, wife of Thomas Dod of this parish, 
esq. who dyed 25th of June 1661, and 
anvo etat. 48.” 

On a monument of black marble 
adorned with roses, &c. against the 
East window of the chancel: 

Arms. [Arg.] on a fesse [Gu.] be- 
tween 2 bars wavy [Sa.] 3 crescents 
[Or.] Dod; impaling: (Arg.] on a chev. 
[Gu.}) betw. 3 goats’ heads erased [Az.] 
attired and co@ared [Or.] as many lo- 
zenges [of the first], on. a chief a lion 
pass. gard, [of the fourth.) * 

* f:.m. 
Ss. 

Maria Thome Dod generosi uxoris ; 
pauperibus nunquam non benigne, 
amicis amic'ssime, 
marito semper placide. 

Obijt 27™° die Julij anne Dom. 1699. 
Vivit post fanera Virtus.” + 

The Aile is lighted by one window 
to the West, consisting of two parts ; 
on the South by three windows, di- 
Vided into three lights at the boitom, 
and six atthe top. The mullions of 
the lowest window on the South side 
have been broken off, and two wooden 
ones p'aced in their stead. This win- 
dow is square-headed, and has for- 
merly been more ornamented than 
the rest, but at present consisis of 
three plain lights. The East window 
is divided into three parts by two 
mullions ; half of the window ts now 
walled up. ‘There ha» been a piscina 
in the South wall, which 1s much out 
of repair, and is supported on the 
South side by a brick buttress. 


On flat stones at the East end of 
the aile: 

* Here lieth the body of Thomas 
Banks, who died the 2Ist of July in the 
year 1735, aged 63 years.” 

* Here lieth the body of Thomas, son 
of Thomas and Marcy Banks, who died 
July the 3d, 1725, aged 22 years.’’ 

** Here lieth the body of Marcy Banks, 
who died September the 20th, 1741, aged 
63 years.” 

“* Here lieth the body of Jane Prime, 
died April 29, 1738, aged 63 years,” 

One slab robbed of its hrass. 

The first Register ¢ of Whittlesford 
begins thus: 

“The Register booke of Witlesford, 
contayning the names of those who have 
been christened, mary ed and buryed from 
the first yeare of our Majest:s most ha 
pie raigne, anno domini 1559 until thro 
p’sent use contynuing.” 

1560. Mrs. Howe, the wife of Mr. 
Howe, was buried the 29th of April. 

1563. Johannes Swattorke baptiza- 
tus fuit domi ab ubstetrice aliisq. muli- 
erib. x1™° die Julii. 

The bottom of every page from 
1563 to 1598 is thus signed : 

** Concordat cum originale, Testor 
Bonifacius Watts, Robert Symons X his 
mark, Jhon Nelsons X his mark.” 


The following memorandum is en- 

tered in 1625: 
** Cantebr. 

* Concerning the lands called Ci- 
prions lands giuen to the towne of Wit- 
tlesford we doe thinke it fitte that the 
p’fitts coming of these lands shail not 
hereafter be imployed towards the pay- 
ment of the taske nor any of the king’s 
carriage, but for the com’on towne 
charges where most neede shall be. And 
according to the meaninge of the same 
gifte it is thus agreed upon at Linton, 
at a meetinge the 1xth of June A’o 1625, 
before Henery Smith doctor in diuinity, 
and Michaell Dalton Esqr. two of bis 
Maties Justices of the peace for this coun- 
tie to whom this matter was referred by 
my lorde cheife Justice; And to the end 
that there might be from henceforth a 





* J have put the colours in brackets, because they are not marked on the stone. 
+ “ Mrs. Mary Dod was buried July 29th, 1690, according te the Act for bury- 


ing in Woollen.” Parish Register. 


t “ The earliest public injunctions for keeping parochial registers were made 
in 1538 by the direction of Lord Cromwell, then Vicar-general (who probably took 
the hint from what be bad seen when in Italy, where asimilar order had been made 
a few years earlier.) These injunctions were in 1547 confirmed by Edward VI. 


with a penalty on the ministers for neglect. 


By a canon of 1608, registers are 


directed to be made up from ‘ the law's first taking place ;’ and more particularly 
so from the first year of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. II, Part I, p. 20. in the notes. , 
fina 

















finall quiett betweene the said Inhabi- 
tants, we thinkit fitting andit is oTorder 
that this order and agreement be enter- 
ed into the Church booke and the towne 
booke. And in them bothe by all the 
ptsent feoffees and other the Cheife In- 
habitants subscribed under every one 
oftheir hands. Dated this 10t> of June 
1625. Leonard Swan, &c.” 

John Swan signs minister 1647. [see 
Sawston, vol. LXXXV. ii. p. 226.] 

1647. William Gillam the church 
clerke, buried 25 December. 

1649. Old Sarah (a servant at the 
Lordship) buried Sept' 7: 

Ita testor John Swan. 

1652. Thomas Swan, the sonne of 
John Swan, minister, and of Frances his 
wife, was baptized the 17th day of 
March, and borne the third day of the 
same, between one and two in the after- 
noon. 

1655. Mr. Jasper Brimsmeade (an 
ancient gentleman) was buried on the 
last day of February. 

1657. Puer meus, infans, simul oritur 
et moritur, quinto die Aprilis, die se- 

uenti terre traditur.—Henry Farrow 
(Bailie of the hundred) was buried the 
fifteenth day of January.—Robert Baron 
of Saffron Waldon, in the county of Es- 
sex, gent: and Martha Dod, daughter 
of Thomas Dod, of Witlesford, in the 
county of Cambridge, gent. were mar- 
ried on the nineteenth day of January. 

1658. Otewell Brignell (a chief con- 
stable of the hundred) was buried the 
ninth day of Aprill—Frances Westley, 
the daughter of Mr. Robert Westley, and 
of Jane his wife, was borne on the 29th 
day of Aprill earely in the morning, and 
baptized on the 6th day of May next 
after.—George Pisher (the church clerke) 
was buried on the 2Ist day of May.— 
Mistris Anne Fleetwood (who died at 
goodman Frenches) was baried Sep- 
tember the 25th.—Jane Crosfield (who 
died in the Guild Hall) was buried on 
the first day of October. 

1659. John Swan ceases to sign in 
1659, and begins again in 1662. 

1662. Edward Colt (the parish clerke) 
was buried the 12th day of February. 

1670. Joha Swan ceases in 1670. 

It was the fashion in 1694 and 
the following years to get married 
in a College chapel. 

“Mr. Thomas Dod and Mrs. Jane 
Turner were marryed in London in Char- 
ter-house Chapell, June the 25th, 1695. 

« Mr. Roger Gillingham and Mrs. Ann 
Wigmore, both of this parish, were mar-- 
ried in the parish church of Wittlesford, 
Feb, 13. A. D. 1706. 

* By Sa. Townsend.” 
Gent. Maa. March, 1816. 
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No particular memorandum occurs, 
except the collection of small sums 
on briefs between 1707 and 1713, for 
churches, losses by fire, &c. The 
collections on an average were from 
one to two shillings. 

‘In the years 1737 and 1738, Mr. 
Torriano of Jesus College, and Mr. 
Alvis of St. John’s College, appear as 
officiating ministers, among the mar- 
riages. 

The second Register, which begins 
May 18, 1746, contains Baptisms to 
Dec. 1, 1805; Marriages to 1754; 
and Burials to 1774, and also in the 
year 1805. 


Ministers’ Names: 


1. Ralph Blakeston, A. M.—* He 
was born in the Bishoprick of Durham, 
had been vicar successively of Gilden- 
Morden and Whittlesford, in this county, 
sometime before the Rebellion; he had 
also the rectory of Bromsted, in Nor- 
folk, but whether he was sequestrated 
from thence, I am not informed; it is 
certain he fost his fellowship April 8, 
1644, and was restored in 1660, im which 
year also, he became rector of Ryton in 
his native county, to which he was pre- 
sented by Dr. Cosin.” Carter's Cam- 
bridge, p. 223. 

2. Robert Clarkson, B.D.—“ He was 
born in Northumberland 1609, he be- 
came vicar of Whittlesfurd in this coun- 
ty. Whether he lost that or not in the 
confusions, I cannot say; but this is 
sure, that in 1644 he was turned out of 
his fellowship, and survived not the Re- 
storation.”” Ibid. pp. 222, 223. 

3. Jobn Lucas, Sen. 1715. — Jésug 
coll. Camb, A, 8. 1705. A.M, 1709. 

4. James Jefferys, 1722. 

S wives Dickenson; 1730. ‘ 

6. Richard Oakeley, 1741.—Jesus coll 
Camb. A. B. 1731. A.M. 1735. 

7. Frederick Keleer, 1746.— Ema+ 
nuel coll. A. B, 1714. A. M. 1718. 

8. Benjamin Richardson, 1748.—e 
sus coll, A. B. 1733. A.M. 1737. 

9. Benjamin Newton, 1752. — Jesus 
coll. A. B, 1743. A.M. 1747. 

10. «+--+ Milner, Jesus coll. 

11. Samuel Birdmore, Jesus coll— 
A. B. 1759. A.M, 1762. 

12, Franeis Henson, Sidney coll. 
1771. —Rector of Kilvington (a college 
living) in Yorkshire. Sidney coll. A. B. 
1759. A.M. 1762. S.T. B. 1769. 

13. ‘Edward Walsby, Benet coll.1776. 
—A.B. 1775. A. M. 1776. 

14, Claud. Martyn, Sidney coll. 1778. 
—A. B. 1772. A. M, 1775. 


15. Wm, 
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15. Wm. Taylor, Benet coll. 1781.— 
A. B, 1777. A.M. 1780. 

16. Phil. Douglas, Benet coll. 1785. 
—a. B. 1781. A.’M: 1784, present Mas- 
ter of Benet coll. 

17. Geo. Barlow, Christ coll. 1786.— 
A, B. 1785. 

. 18. Andrew Peru of St. Peter’s coll. 
and Little Shelford, Cambr, 1806.—A.B. 
1772. 

19.. John Brooke, Jesus coll. 1807. 
—A. B. 1795. A.M. 1799. Present Vi- 
ear, and Vicar of Elmstead in Essex. 


_ Rev. James Spence, A. M. Senior 
Fellow of Clare Hall, is the present 
Curate. 

Edward Godfrey, Parish Clerk. 

Marriages, from 1800 to 1812, in- 
clusive, 41. Births and Baptisms, 111 
males, 108 females. Burials, 52 males, 
&5 females. Increase 112. 

It appears by the returns made un- 
der the Act of Parliament for ascer- 
taining the population of this king- 
dom in 1801, that there were 62 
houses in this village, of which two 
were uninhabited ; 100 families, con- 
sisting of 416 persons. In 1811 there 
were 63 inhabited houses, and one 
uninhabited, and 105 famiiies, con- 
sisting of 462 persons. 

RicHMONDIENSIS. 
a 

Mr. Unsan, Feb. 12. 

[* this. age of book-making and 

reading, { am inquisitive on all 
subjeets of a literary nature, froma 
consideration that not only the pre- 
sent generation, but also that which 
is rising in quick succession upon us, 
derive in a great degree from this 
source their tone of private thought 
and reasoning, which give in their 
turn to the mind its form and com- 
plexiou, With very little exception, 
among almost ali ranks, the female 
sex in particnlar are devoted to the 
lighter literary productions of the 
times, of which they may be yery 
justly styled the patronesses. If we 
visit the drawing-room of the lady of 
any rank, down to the apartment of 
the various individuals who compose 
her domestic establishment, their ta- 
ble will exhibit the Novel, the Pamph- 
let, or some fashionable Magazine, 
in order to fill up, or what may be 
more properly said, to throw away 
their time upon. The former of these 
publications having a character al- 
ready too well declared, we can only 
reflect with regret on the most seri- 
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ous égaremens it has caused in some 
part, and the misconception it has 
given birth to in the generality of its 
readers, in respect of the real design, 
destiny, and importance of human 
existence. In respect to periodical 
pablications they should bear a higher 
character, in as much as they ought 
to be regarded as the representative 
of the general mind of the day, as the 
department of the press more essen- 
tially connected with moral and so- 
cial improvement, because they form 
the link between the literary and the 
inquiring orders of society. But 
there is yet a higher and more parti- 
cular motive respecting the commu- 
nications they bear, arising out of 
what I have already observed, their 
access to no inconsiderable part of 
society, the British females, on whose 
account they ought to be subservient 
to the office of conyeying the useful 
and improving varieties of the pro- 
gress of the Sciences, of Literature, 
of Policy, of Morals, of Manaers; but, 
above all, their pages should be 
adorned by that great preservative of 
female honour, Religion. - And, al- 
though greatly differing from the last- 
mentioned high principle of human 
actions, there is another department 
that forms too prominent a featare 
in the portrait of our day, to be pass- 
ed over with disregard,—I meaa the 
scenes of mimic life as they are deli- 
neated in our public Theatres, that 
raat of oes nature that offers 
o our view the very form and - 
sure of the times*; where Vice is 
too successfully arraying herself, in 
the robe of Innocence, is obtaining a 
triumph in polluted times like these, 
insulting to Virtue, and has insinuated 
a fatal essence into the bosom of the 
simple aod wavering female, worse 
than the Lernean poison. The Play of 
“* The Stranger,” Sir, we kaow to be 
a production of the German School, 
whose doctrines although we profess 
to disapprove, yet, like admirmg vo- 
taries, we fly to witness those seduc- 
tive errors, which regard with an eye 
of indifference, or rather of permis- 
sion, the grossest deviations from 
moral rectitude. To illustrate this as- 
sertion, I will lay before you a short 





* Alluding to the extzaordinary admir- 
ation excited by the performance of “ The 
Stranger” at Covent-Garden' Theatre. 

Translation 
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Translation of German morality, 
which I have made from a late Work, 
the celebrated Madame de Staél’s 
Germany.” This Lady informs us, 
that, “ in Germany, Love is a Reli- 
gion, a romantic Religion, which too 
easily tolerates every thing that sensi- 
bility is willmg to excuse; it must be 
avowed, that the facility of making 
divorces, in some of the provinces, 
casts a stain ov the sanctity of mar- 
riage. It is there that they change 
their partners with as little anxiety 
as if they were employed in arrang- 
ing the incidents of a Drama. It is 
impossible to deny that the women 
have finished by taking such a part 
in immorality, as to have destroyed 
their legitimate and true empire *.” 
The female mind, Sir, of our day, 
and of our own soil, is possessed 
of an intelligence and knowledge 
which their ‘@® ancestors would 
have thought it impossible for it to 
attain. Would I could say, that they 
are equally distinguished by the 
charm of innocence, and the practice 
of those virtues that are their richest 
ornament. To account in some mea- 
sure why it is not so, let us pry into 
the mysteries of modern } ducation, 
that in which our daughters of Bri- 
tain, in the elevated rank of fashion 
aad fortune, are initiated by a number 
of professors engaged for that pur- 
pose. Such is the attainment of our 
modern pupils in the complex science 
of Musick, that we ot listen with 
delight to the most melting strains, 
or the brilliant rapidity, of a perform- 
ance on the piano-forte, dr the harp ; 
but, to acquire this state of pertec- 
tion, four hours daily of their exist- 
euce is devoted, or rather sacrificed. 
Our mother-tongue, with all its copi- 
ousness, energy, and feeling, is under 
sentence of banishment from domes- 
tic intercourse, and is ungratefully 
supplanted by the use of every means 
to force an acquirement in its place 
of a correct idiom and easy flow of 
foreign language. If we admire an 
artificial creation, we may linger 
with astonishment over that raised 
into fancied existence by the faithful 
portraiture, or the glowing tints of 
the pencil, and the no less soccessful 
imitation of the Indian japan. Are 
we susceptible of the magic —— 
of the dance? we may behold with 
breathless surprise the lovely British 


¥ Vol. J, p. 38. 
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maid, the symmetry of whose form 
may vie with the matchless chisel of 
Phidias himself, loosely attired in 
the demi-nudity of the Grecian cos- 
tume, exhibiting her person as a 
figurante in the artful steps of opera- 
tical mazes and jumpings; but there 
is one figure, naturalized by these 
liberal times, which 1 consider with 
greater observation than any of its 
competitors, the Walize. 1 am not 
so fastidious as to assert that this 
danee is without its alirails, or that 
it may not be admitted between chil 
dren or young ladies, with their male 
relations; but I = of opinion oat 
an elegant susceptible young female, 
in the tonish ar vee of ‘the ball- 
room, who associates her person with 
a man of free or libertine habits and 
designs, may be considered to have 
already made a step towards at least 
mental seduction. From the preju- 
dices which fashion never fails to ob- 
tain in its own support, I have little 
doubt that some sarcastic looks will 
be directed against my opinions, with 
accusations of false delicacy, fastidi- 
ousness; but I am proof against the 
attacks of popular immorality, even 
when shaded under the veil of ele- 
gance and education. Being well 
aware, Sir, that corruptiow never 
ascends from the lower to the higher 
circles, we mist correct the evil at 
the source; it is to the elevated ranks 
that we ought to look for exanples; 
the greater the height from which 
they descend, the deeper and more 
lasting is the impression they make, 
The corruption of the meaver citizen 
is more easily repressed, from being 
more obscure in its progress and con- 
sequences. That something is wrong, 
too many proofs of female error (ra- 
ther let me give it ite more appro- 
»riate dame, crime) antounces to us, 
e will admit that a British Lady, 
adorned with the exterior and bril- 
liant decorations of modern educa- 
tion, and embellished with some pre- 
teasions to lilerary endowments, is 
the most accomplished, and most fas- 
cinating of women: she must be beheld 
with admiration. But let us exantine 
with an anxious obéervation, with 
what powers that education strength- 
ens her to support the dignified and 
important characters she hopes she 
is destined to be called upou one day 
to fulfil. How far, asa wife, willit 
enable her to maintain ber conjugal 
; fidelity 
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fidelity towards the man who com- 
mits to her faith the attributes that 
form his earthly happiness, his ho. 
nour, fortune, rank, and name? How 
far has her education endowed her 
with the ability of exercising towards 
his offspring the performance of ma- 
ternal cares and duties? Alas! it has 
been proved, and it is a solemn and 
lamentable truth, that the bosom of 
an affectionate husband, the natural 
repository of the virtue and honour 
of his wife, ceases from being their 
sanctuary; even thither the destroyer 
pursues his prey, and snatches from 
thence his unhappily not unwilling 
victim. From events like these we 
must necessarily conclude, that the 
real purposes of education are de- 
feated, if it do not correct the evil 
tendencies of the disposition, and 
purify the passions of those gross 
dregs that disturb and impel the move- 
ments of the heart. If it fail to keep 
in subjection the ultimately fatal ir- 
regularities, we may infer, that the 
ground-work of the present so much 
vaunted plan of our British female 
education is laid in error. Restraints 
and self-government over unruly ten- 
dencies make the pride, because they 
are the victories, of the sex. Modes- 
ty and reserve are the out-work and 
guardian of their happiness. Sir, let 
the fair sex be taught that their bo- 
soms are the mansions wherein, in 
this world, the virtues delight to 
dweil; that, being driven from thence, 
their sanctuary, they will forsake the 
earth, and follow Astrea to a better 
ion. 

The deportment becoming the fe- 
male sex is easy to maintain, and 
gracious in its appearance, being the 
offspring of a certainty that its influ- 
ence gives the fon to the manners 
and morals of society. Let, above 
all others, the British fair keep it 
always in recollection, that if Women 
do not by volatile indiscretions de- 
part from the chaste decorums that 
« ought ever to surround them, Men 
will not, uoless they are depraved in- 
deed, farget those decencies and the 
respect which the female presence 
ought always, and never fails to 
inspire. 

uch are the opinions upon which 
I have employed my pen. Should 
you think them adapted to the pre- 
sent times, and to your Miscellaneous 
Work, they are at your service. In 
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that case, I flatter myself that some 
female eye may glance pot unpro- 
fitably upon them, which will ea- 
courage me to communicate further 
observations. 


—_— 
MAY FAIR. 
Mr. Urnpan, March 6. 
IFTY Years have passed away 


since this place of amusement 

was at its height of attraction: the 
spot where the Fair was held still re- 
tains the name of May-Fair, and exists 
in much the same state as at the above 
peers for instance, Shepherd’s-mar- 
et, and houses surrounding it on the 
North audEast sides, with WhiteHorse- 
street, Shepherd’s-court, Sun-court, 
Market-court. Westwards an open 
space extending to Tyburn ‘(aow 
Park) lane, since built upos in Cha- 
pel-street, Shepherd’s-street, Market- 
street, Hertford-street, &c. South- 
wards the noted Ducking Pond, 
house, and gardens, since built upon, 
in a large Riding School, Carrington- 
street *, &c. The Market-house con- 
sisted of two stories; first story, along 
and cross aile for butcher's shops, ex- 
ternally, other shops convected with 
culinary purposes ; gecong story, used 
as a Theatre at fair-time, for drama- 
tic performances. My recollection 
serves to raise beforeme the repreven- 
tation of the Revenge, in which the 
only object left on remembrance is 
the ** black man,” Zanga. Below, 
the butchers gave place to toy-men 
and gingerbread-bakers. At present, 
the upper siory is unfloored, the 
lower ditto nearly deserted by the 
butchers, and their shops occupied 
by needy pedling dealers in small 
wares; in truth, a most deplorable 
contrast to what once was such a 
point of allurement. In the areas 
encompassing the market building 
were booths for jugglers, prize-fight- 
ers, both at cudgels and back-sword, 
boxing-matches, and wild beasts. The 
sports not under cover were mounte- 
banks, fire-eaters, ass-racing, sausage- 
tables, dice ditto, up-and-downs, mer- 
ry-go-rounds, bull-baiting, grinning 
for a hat, running for a shift, basty- 
pudding eaters, eel-divers, and an in- 
finite variety of other similar pas- 
times. Among the extraordinary and 
wonderful delights of the happy spot, 





® The noted Kitty Fisher lived in 
this street. 
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take the following few items which 
still hold place within my mind, 
though | cannot affirm they all oc- 
curred at one precise season. The 
account may be relied on, as I was 
born, and passed my youthful days in 
the vicinity, in Piccadilly (Carter's 
Statuary), two doors from the South 
end of White Horse-street, since re- 
built (occupied at present by Lady 
Pulteney.) 

“* Ducking Pond,” with a large 
commodious house, good disposure 
of walks, arbours, alcoves; and, in an 
area before the house, an extensive 
bason of water, otherwise Ducking- 
pond, ‘for the recreation of lovers of 
that polite and humane sport. Per- 
sons who came with their dogs paid 
a trifling fee for admission, being con- 
sidered the chief patrons and suppor- 
ters of the Pood; others, who visited 
the place as mere, spectators, paid a 
double fee. A duck was put into the 
pond by the master of the hunt; the 
several dogs were then let loose, to 
seize the bird. For a long time they 
made the attempt in vain; for, when 
they came near tre wictim, 
she dived under water, and eluded 
their fangs. Here con- 
sisted the extreme felicity of the in- 
teresting scene. At length, some dog, 
more expert than the rest, caught 
the feathered prize, and bore it away, 
amidst the loudest acclamations, to 
his most fortunate and envied mas- 
ter. This diversion was held in such 
high repute abeut the reign of Charles 
IL. that he, and many of his prime 
nobility, did not disdain tobe present, 
and partake with their dogs of the 
elegant entertainment. In Mrs. Behn’s 
Play of “ Sir Patient Fancy” (writ- 
ten at the above period), a Sir Credu- 
lous Easy talks about a cobler, his 
dog-tutor, and his expectation of 
soon becoming ** the Duke of Duck- 
ing Pond.” 

** Mountebanks Stage.” One was 
erected opposite the Three Jolly 
Butchers public-house (on the East 
side of the markel area, nuw the King’s 
Arms). Here Woodward, the ini- 
mitable Comedian and Harlequin, 
made his first appearance as Merry- 
Andrew: from these humble boards, 
he soon afterwards found his way to 
Covent Garden Theatre *. 





* Mr. Woodward was always intimate 
in my father’s family. 
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‘© Beheading of Puppels.” In a 
coal-shed attached to a Grocer’s shop 
(then Mr. Frith’s, now Mr. Framp- 
ton’s), one of these mock executions 
wasexposed to the attending crowd. A 
shutter was fixed horizoutally, on the 
edge of which, after many previous 
ceremonies, a puppet laid its head, 
and another puppet then instantly 
chopped it off with an axe. Iwa cir- 
cular stair-case window, at North end 
of Sun-court, a similar performance 
took place, by avother set of puppets. 
The condemned puppet bowed its 
head to the sill, which, as above, was 
soon decapitated. In these represen- 
tations, the late punishment of the 
Scotch chieftain (Lord Lovat) was 
alluded to, in order to gratify the 
feelings of Southerp loyalty, at the 
expence of that farther North. 

* Strong Woman.” \naforeone-pair 
room, on the West side of Sun-court, 
a Frenchman submitted to the curious 
the astonishing strength of his wife. 
A blacksmith’s anvil being procured 
from White Horse-street, with three 
of the men, they brought it up; and 
placed it on the fleor. The woman 
was short, but most beautifully and 
delicately formed, and of a most 
lovely countenance. She first let 
down her hair (a light auburn) of a- 
length descending to her knees, which 
she twisted round the projecting part 
of the anvil, and then, with seeming 
ease, lifted the ponderousw eightsome 
inches from the floor. After this, a 
bed was laid in the middle of the 
room; when, reclining on her back, 
and uncovering her bosom, the hus- 
band ordered the Smiths to place 
thereon the anvil, and forge upon it 
a horse-shoe! This they obeyed; by 
taking from the fire a red-hot piece 
of iron, and with their forging bham- 
mers“ompleting the shoe, with the. 
same might and indifference as when 
in the shop at their constant labour. 
The prostrate fair one appeared to en- 
dure this with the utmost composure, 
talking and singing duriag the whole 
process: then, with an effort, which 
to the by-standers seemed like some 
superoatural trial, cast the anvil from 
off her body, jumping up at the same 
moment with extreme gaiety, and 
without the least discomposure of her 
dress or person. 

That no trick or collusion could 
possibly be practised on the occasion 
was obvious, from the following evi- 
dence. 
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dence. The audience stood promis- 
cuocusly about the room, among whom 
were our family and friends; the 
smiths utter strangers to the French- 
man, but known to us, therefore ihe 
several efforts of strength must have 
proceeded from the natural and sur- 
prizing power this foreign dame was 
possessed of. -She oext put her naked 
foot on a red-hot salamander, with- 
out receiving the least injury: but 
this is a feat familiar with os at this 
time. Here this kind of gratification 
to the senses concluded. 

“ Tidy - Doll.” The celebrated 
vender of gingerbread who, from bis 
eccentricity of character, and exten- 
sive dealings in his way, was always 
hailed as the king of itinerant trades- 
men*. In his person he was tall, weil- 
made, and his features handsome. He 


Allegretto, 





affected to dress like a person of rank ; 
white gold lace suit of cloaths, laced 
ruffled shirt, laced bat and feather, 
white silk stockings, with theaddition - 
of a fine white apron. Among his ha- 
rangues to gain custoniers, take this 
specimen: “* Mary, Mary, where are 
you now, Mary? | live, when at home, 
at the second house in Little Ball- 
streel, two steps underground, a wis- 
cum, riscum, aud a why-ndt. Walk 
in, Jadies and gentlemen; my shop is 
on the second floor backwards, with 
a brass-knocker at the door. Here 
is your nice gingerbread, your spice 
giogerbread ; it will melt in your 
meuth like a red-hot brick-bat, and 
rumble in your inside Icke Punch and 
his whecl-barrow;" ever finishing his 
address by singing this fag end of 
some popular ballad ¢ : 





Ti-tid-dy, ti-ti, ti-tid-dy, ti-ti, ti-did-dy, ti-ti, 





tid-dy  did-dy dol-lol, 


id-dy ti-tid-dy —— titi, 





tid-dy tid-dy, dol. 


Hence the nick-name of Tiddy-doll. 
In Hogarth’s print of the execution 
of the “ Idle Prentice” at Tyburn, 
Tiddy-doll is seen holding up a ginger- 
bread cake with his left hand, his 
right being within his coat, and ad- 
dressing the ‘mob in his usual way: 
“ Mary, Mary, &c.” His costume 
agrees with the aforesaid description. 
For wany years (and perhaps at pre- 
sent) allusions were made lo his name, 
as thus, ** You are so fine, (to a per- 
son dressed out of character,)you look 
like Tiddy Doll.—You are as tawdry 


as Tiddy Dol, — You are quile Tiddy 
Dol, &c.” 

Soon after the late Lord Coventry 
occupied the house, corner of Engine- 
street, Piccadilly, (built by Sir Henry 
Hunlocke, bart. on the site of a 
large antient Inn, called the ** Grey- 
hound,”) be being annoyed with the 
unceasing uproar, night and day, dur- 
ing the Fair, (ihe whole month of 
May) procured, 1 know not by what 
means, the entire abolition of this fes- 
tival of “* Misrule” and disorder. 

J. Carrer. | 





* He was a constant attendant in the crowd on Lord Mayor’s day. 
+ Perhaps a musical Antiquary may favour us with the name of the ballad. 
* Ingenuas 
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“¢ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse ferus.” 

Abbots Roding, March 10. 
" ANNERS maky'th Man” — 
was the motto of the founder 
of the public school where I receiv- 
ed the last six years of my education. 

From the coarse language, with 
which d have been attacked, p. 126, 
by Clericus Londinensis, it is evident, 
that he was not bred in the Old 
School. And it is equally evident, 
that, though ke may be an Assistant 
ia ove of the most fashionable cha- 

els at the West end of the town, he 

as oot elicited a single spark of po- 
liteness from the spirit of the man- 
ners prevalent in that congregation. 

Not having been aceustomed to re- 
ceive from those friends with whom 
| associate, this lagguage, “Jt is false 
—I defy you,” &c. [cannot think of 
entermg the lists with a man, who 
has discarded the common civilities of 
a gentleman. Indeed, with a man, 
who attacks me with a mask on his 
visage, and with a pen in his hand 
inditing an anonymous letter—when 
I have laid myself open to the world, 
by signing my own name, and the 

lace of my residence—can it be ex- 
pected that I will condescend to en- 
gage in a contest so illiberal, as every 
part of his letter proves? With no 
man will I hold any correspondence, 
who discovers himself to be intempe- 
rate in his passions, and abusive in his 
language. 

But | suspect, that there is a snake 
in the grass: and that the crafty and 
wily serpent is no less than the Clergy- 
man himself, ipsissimus ipse, in dis- 
guise, whose advocate Clericus Lun- 
dinensis pretends to be. But be this 
as it may. However, at the same 
time that I caunot bring myself to. 
make any reply to a letter so illibe- 
ral as that in question, | shall take 
leave to offer a few observations to 
the considerativo of that part of your 
Readers, who can form their opinions 
with candour, and decide with equity 
in wy 

u the first place then I observe, 
that it ‘never was my istention, so to 
degrade myself in my own opinion, 
or in that of others, as to become an 
Ioformer, or a Public Accuser of any 
one Member of our Church. With 


how much propriety and justice 
should I have incurred the odium 
of every oue, aud how justly should 
I have exposed my own folly, if 
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I had had the weakness of endea- 
vouriog to bring to the bar of human 
judgment a Clerk in Orders—who, 
misled by his own couceit and vanity, 
had made any alteration ia the Deca- 
logue? But, by wishing to convince 
bim of his error, and to poiat out 
the danger of introducing avy inao- 
vation into the order of our Church 
service, without inserting the nane 
of the individual—or marking the 
church or chapel where such a vio- 
lation of the Act of Uniformity was 
committed—much good might be the 
result ; aod no injury incurred by the 
person so offending, aud disposed to 
correct the offence which he had 
given. 

Let it not here be judged to be ar- 
oats or assuming, to point out the 
delicate manner, in which onewf the 
most treacherous acts upou record in 
histury was so finely drawn ,out to 
notice by Him who had a thorough 
insight ioto all the secret transaciions 
of the human heart. Though the 
deep offence was publicly annaunced, 
yet not one of those who were pre-« 
seat could discover in the complex- 
ion of any one at table the black in- 
gratitude lurking within the breast 
of the apostate ; but each one, sur- 
prized at the information, pat the 
question to their heavenly Lord and 
Master, “Lord, is it I?” — : 

How far this beautiful example 
might be resorted to, to illustrate the 
subject under discussion, I forbear to 
prosecute, 

Much easier will it be to observe 
farther, that | should greatly err hy 
exposing the nates, ia print, to the 
public eye, of | jm wy persofis, to 
corroborate and support by their tes- 
timony the truth of the charge ia 
question. Such a useless discovery 
would answer no ather end, but to 
expose them to be bespattered with 
the same filth which has been so pro- 
fusely throwa upon me. 

To these observations let me add 
one concluding remark, and thea put 
an extinguisher on the subject for 
ever. 

My final observation is, that, since 
almost all the Chapels at the West 
end of the town are so held upon 
lease, that the proprietor, uoless 
otherwise restricted, might convert 
his Chapel into a potatoe-warchouse, 
or a riding-school, or a Rhedarium— 
for very few, or any of them, have 
ever been set apart by Episcopal con- 

, secration 
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secration to a religious purpose,—it 
would prove extremely difficult to 
the Spiritual Quixote to correct any 
notorious breach of our religious ser- 
vice therein committed, by seeking 
to bring down upon the head of the 
offender the thunder of the Church. 
Instead therefore of resorting to vin- 
dictive punishment, he would, in my 
opinion, act a much wiser part, by 
endeavouring, as a friendly admoni- 
tor, to bring back the wanderer from 
the error of his ways, and with the 
cloak of charity to cover the multi- 
tude of his sins. 
Wicoram-Caarces Dyer. 
I 
Mr. Urnsan, Scarborough,Nov.18. 
nee was killed here a few 
weeks ago, by having a large 
dose of laudanum, &c. administered 
to it; the bottle containing the fatal 
mixture being mistaken for its medi- 
cine bottle. Such occurrences are not 
rare ; but I think they might be in a 
reat measure prevented, by render- 
ing it unlawful to sell dangerous me- 
dicines, or to retail poisonous drugs, 
except in bottles or boxes distin- 
guished by their shape, or size, or co- 
our, or by some protuberances or 
indentations, or such other marks as 
could not easily escape notice. 

Such boxes and bottles would soon 
be generally known, especially if 
some distinguishing mark of univer- 
sal application were adopted, and no- 
tice thereof given in the newspapers, 

There is ove occurs to me which 
might perhaps suffice. It is merely 
« hoop similar to those oo the necks 
of decanters, &c.; but on this bead I 
should think it would be advisable 
to invile the suggestions of Apothe- 
caries and Druggists, and of their 
box and bottle manufacturers. 

Hoping you may be kind enough 
to give publicity to these brief hints, 
and that some benevolent individual, 
possessing influence, may endeavour 
to effect what is proposed ; 


1 remain, &c. & 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Temple, March 22. 


HERE never was a time whea 

sacred and profane subjects were 
so mivgled as at present. One in- 
stance | refer to is Lord Byron's 
Hebrew Melodies. Another instance 
appeared io a Concert, patronized by 
a Noble Duke: a catch or glee com- 
menced the concert; then followed a 
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piece of music on a sacred subject ; 
the audience were afterwards favour- 
ed with “ Together let us range the 
fields ;” and the whole concluded with 
—what does the Reader suppose? can 
he gues:? the “ Gloria Patri.”. Surely 
all this is miserable taste. 

If this spirit confined itself to the 

concert-room, it would have been 
well; but itis notorious, and a sub- 
ject of deep regret to all real friends 
of the Establishment, that the pre- 
sent music in the fashionable Chapels 
in the West end of the town is a 
shocking mixture of sacred and pro- 
fane. Will the congregations in coun- 
try churches believe that the music 
to some of the Psalms is played tu 
resemble the thunder of the Almighty 
—vothers, the roaring of the waves? 
Yet this is really the fact. Can the 
congregation join ? 
- I wish some public-spicited indivi- 
dual would pubiish the plain music 
and words of a dozen of the must 
popular Psalms, and the mornivg and 
evening Hymns. If these were pub- 
lished and well recommended, the 
present melo-dramatic performances 
would be driven out of the churches 
and chapels. PAaLaTINUs. 


-_—— 


InDEXx INpicaToRIUS. 

We suspect our Correspondent who 
dates from Green’s Norton to be a 
wicked wag ; and we doubt whether even 
the long and strong arm of Lord Ellen- 
berough would reach so far as St. Paul's 
Church at Nevis.—Almost every parish 
register, in 1653, would furnish many 
such extracts as that of “* William Gib- 
bins, alias Sutton,” being appointed 
“ Parish Register.” 

We hope our Alresford Friend has got 
our last SUPPLEMENT. His Aénd letter is 
returned to the Post-office. 

E. says, there is a mistake in p. 175, 
in the account of the Prince who now 
seems destined to marry our young Prin- 
cess. He is Prince Leopeld George 
Christian Frederic, of Saxe Cobourg 
Saalfeld, born December 16, 1790, se- 
cond and youngest brother of Ernest the 
reigning Duke, who succeeded upon the 
death of his father Francis, December 9, 
1806. (see vol. LXXVI. p. 1252.) —What 
title must he have? Duke of Mon, 
mouth? or Kendal? Prince George of 


Denmark was Duke of Cumberland, 

Earl of Kendal, Baron of Oakingham. 
The communications of Mr. Hitp- 
yarpb, Mr. L. Atten, Account of C.G. 
Cisser, and his Works, &c. in our next. 
REVIEW: 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


83. The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey ; compiled from the 
best-and most authentic Historians, va- 
luable Records, and Manuscripts in 
the Public Offices and Libraries, and 
in private Hands, With a Fac-Simile 
Copy of Domesday, engraved on Thir- 
teen Plates. Begun by the late Rev, 
Owen Manning, S.7. B. Rector of 
Peperharrow, and V:car of Godelming, 
in that County. Enlarged and con- 
tinued to the year 1814, by William 
Bray, of Shire, in that County, Esq. 
Feliow and Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. Three large 
Solio Volumes.. White and Co. 

W E congratulate the Lovers of 

Topography, and especially 

those who are connected with the 
County of Surrey, on the completion 
of these very handsome and well-di- 
gested volumes; and we must also 
congratalate the surviving Editor, 
who has so ably filled up the outiines 
delineated by his deceased Friend. 

From his fiest settlement in Surrey, 
Mr. Manning had employed him- 
self in the collection of materials for 
a History and Antiquities of that 
County ; and, by the support of men 
of the first talents in such depart- 
ments, possessed himself of a moss of 
information which falls to the lot of 
few persons engaged in such pursuits. 
His comprehensive mind and exqui- 
site penmanship brought them to a 

rfection which jostly made all the 

overs of our National Antiquities 
deeply regret that his modesty could 
never be persuaded to think them 
sufficiently complete for publication: 
Nil actum reputans si quid superesset 
agendum.—For several years before 
his death (which happened Sept. 9, 
1801, at the age of 82), he had more 
than once printed specimens of his 
work, and publicly solicited assist- 
ance; but a total loss of sight put it 
out of his power to second the warm- 
est wishes of his friends, that he would 
print the work under his own in- 
spection. 

** We (says the late Mr. Gough soon 
after Mr. Manning's death) will not dis- 
courage the hope that they may yet see 
the light. ‘To those who were acquaint- 
ed with his erudition and metaphysical 
knowledge, bis mild and philanthropic 
disposition, his moral virtues, the great 
Gent, Mac, March, 1816. 


propriety of his deportment, the steady 
and long-continued discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties, and of all the social 
virtues which are of the highest import 
to the community, botb in a private and 
public capacity, Mr. Manning, though 
gathered to his fathers ripe in the vale 
of years, will ‘be a real loss,”’ 


In 1803, proposals were issued in 
due form, for priuting “ The History 
and Antiquities of Surrey ;” the first 
volume of which appeared in 1804, 
under the able superintendance of 
Wm. Bray, Esq. the present worthy 
Treasurer of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, than whom, the arduous task 
could not have devolved to a mere 
assiduous ora more intelligent Coad- 
jutor; and. some extracts from his 
interesting Prefaces will best illus- 
trate the present article. 


« The late Rev, Owen Manning, part 
of whose work is here presented to the 
Publick, was eminently qualified for 
such an undertaking, by his critical 
skill in the Saxon language, by his ge- 
neral learning, by his social virtues, the 
great propriety of his deportment, and 
the steady discharge of his. professional 
duties, which not vnly gained him the 
esteem, but the confidence ,of all, and 
the communications of many, from 
whence he collected an abundant mass 
of information, _H¢ was for many years 
blessed with strong health which defied 
fatigue, and he bestowed the most_un- 
wearied attention on this History (ex- 
cept during the four years in which be 
was occupied in the publication of Mr. 
Lye’s Saxon Dictionary), til! the loss of 
sight put a period to his labours. — It is 
deeply tv be regretted that he. did not 
himself complete and publish the work 
which his friends had so long expected 
and desired, befyre that calamity had 
deprived him of the power to comply 
with their wishes, He had femed a 
plan differing in one respect from that 
of any preceding writer on such subjects. 
He began with the TZerra Regis in 
Domesday (or that landed property pos- 
sessed by the King); and, after illus- 
trating it by a Commentary, le intend- 
ed to deduce the History of those parti- 
cular estates to modern times, He had 
himself drawn a Map. of all the places 
in the County mentioned in that vener- 
able Record, and he had caused to be 
engraved on copper a fac-simile of the 
whole of it which relates to this County; 


he 
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he had written an introduction; he bad 

drawn. -up and transcribed in his own 

clear and beautiful hand-writing nearly 

all, this part.— For the other parts of 

the County he had made large collec- 

tions; but these are left merely. in the 

form of notes, with the exception of a 

very few parishes, which he had begun 

to digest. In ¢!.. situation were his 

papers at.the time of his death. It was 

wished that this work should be publish- 

ed for the benefit of his widow, as well 

as for the gratification and information 

of the publick; and if one of Mr. Man- 
ning’s friends (whose splendid and ela- 
Borate work on Sepulchral Monuments, 
as well as his topographieal publications ; 
whose indefatigable application, and 
whose collection of English Topography 
and History is superior to that of any 
private’ collector, are so well known) 
eould have been prevailed on to have 
undertaken the task, it would have in- 
sured the production of the work in a 
manner'in every respect worthy of its 
Autbor. Mr, Gough unfortunately de- 
clined it; but be did not decline the 
service of his friend’s family, as he took 
the Jaborious task of superintending the 
press, and he opened his own inexhaus- 
tible stores for the use of it. Under 
these circutnstances it has fallen to the 
lot of one who shrinks from every, the 
smatiest, degree of comparison, to en- 
deavour a completion of the work. All 
he can say in excuse for the attempt is, 
that from an early part of his life he had 
attended to the History of his native soil, 
to which he is bound by so many ties ; 
that be had bad opportunities of giving 
considerable information to Mr. Man- 
ning, of the descent of Manors, &c. as 
well from his own collections as from the 
British ‘Museum; that he never lost 
sight of what he, in common with every 
one, must anxiously wished to have re- 
ceived from the pen of his friend; that 
he*has visited nearly all the Churches in 
the County ; that, on venturing to inti- 
mate his:present intentions, the public 
offices .of records have been opened to 
him in that very handsome and liberal 
manver which Mr. Manning had him- 
self experienced ; and that many gentle- 
men of the County, and many of his 
professional brethren, have most readily 
given him their assistance.” 


In hig Preface to the second vo- 
lume, published in 1810, Mr. Bray 
observes, 

“ The Editor of a County History un- 
dertakes a laborious task on a certainty 
that from the nature of bis subject he 
ean expect the applauses of few, if indeed 
he obtains those of any. He does not 
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write a Novel to amuse the idle; his 
work is not calculated to entertain the 
general reader. It does not admit of 
those graces of language, those well- 
turned periods, which flow from the pen 
of the Historian of a Kingdom or of 
some great event; he has no opportuni- 
ty of displaying a profound judgment, 
if he happen to possess it, by tracing im- 
portant effects to remote causes; he has 
little more to narrate than the changes 
of property, in technical language which 
adits of no great variation. His work, 
thouch Historical, is rather an Historical 
Dictionary, but without having the ad- 
vantage of being so frequently referred 
to as is that useful accompaniment of a 
library, a Dictionary of Language. The 
qualifications required for a work of this 
kind are, industry in searching for re- 
cords and papers, patience in examin- 
ing, and accuracy in extracting them. 
To the first the Editor thinks he may 
lay some claim. There is not a parish 
described in this volume which he has 
not visited ; there are only two churches, 
the inside of which he has not seen, and 
the monuments in which he has not 
personally examined, once at least, but 
to many he has made repeated visits, 
If journeys were likely to procure a 
sight of authentic papers, he did not 
hesitate to make them. Of his accu- 
racy those only can judge who shall 
compare his statements with the records 
themselves. Yet, after all, whatever 
plan may be pursued, it may not be 
equally acceptable to all who may wish 
to possess his book. When the Author 
of such a respectable work as that of the 
History of Craven condemns the igtro- 
duction of epitaphs, and tbat opinion is 
sanctioned by respectable authority, it 
may well cause one who is engaged in a 
County History, and who had adopted 
the insertion, to consider whether he 
ought to continue them. It might in- 
deed be observed that Dr. Whitaker, 
having himself introduced many (though, 
as he says, not all) has in a considerable 
degree weakened his own objection. 
Epitaphs are not given on account of 
their elegant diction, or of any peculiar 
turn of thought; such a truly beautiful 
and pathetic one as that on a lady who 
died of a consumption at Bristo]l Hot 
Wells *, or such a pointed one as Mr. 
Garrick inscribed at Bath for Mr. Quin, 
are very rarely found. If they are met 
with, they come unlooked for. But 
there is an important end to be answer- 
ed by them; they lead a claimant to the 
proof of a family descent ; or a possessor 
to the proof of what will defend his pos- 





* See vol. LXXXIII. pp. 14, 229. 
session. 
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session. They have done so in many 
instances. The example of Sir William 
Dugdale, himself a host, might be suffi- 
cient tojustify the insertion ; but the pre- 
sent work being a continuation of what 
had been begun by Mr. Manning, who 
had adopted them, the Editor would not 
have thought himself justified in so great 
a deviation from the original design, as 
the omission would have been, Add to 
this the advice of Mr. Gough, a name 
never to be mentioned without the 
highest respect on all occasions, but 
particularly in what relates to the Topo- 
graphy of this kingdom; one whose 
ample fortune enabled him to indulge 
in what had been the favourite pursuit 
of his life, and to give to posterity those 
splendid memorials of Monumental His- 
tory, accompanied with learned elucida- 
tions, which a man of limited property 
or less leisure could not have done; 
whose loss is ever to be lamented by 
those who knew the virtues of his private 
life, as well as his literary character, 
and which is particularly felt by the 
present Editor, who can no longer bene- 
fit by his advice or assistance.” 

In the third and last volume, Mr. 
Bray says, 

“ The Editor of this Work undertook 
it in 1802. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1804; the second in 1809. 
The third volume, containing the re- 
mainder of the County, appears in 1814. 
It was a bold undertaking at the age of 
66 ; but it has pleased God to spare the 
Editor's life, and to continue his health 
and eye-sight so as to enable him to 
bring it to a conelusion. 

‘* The reasons for his engaging in the 
Work have been given in the Preface to 
volume I. In the Preface to volume II, 
he bad to state the loss which all lovers 
of Topographical History had sustained 
by the death of Mr, Gough, but which ~ 
was particularly felt by the Editor, He 
mentioned bis want of materials for the 
Natural History of the County. In both 
the Prefaces be acknowledged the great 
liberality of al/the Keepers of the Public 
Records, and the great politeness, kind- 
ness, and attention of g/i the gentlemen, 
in those offices with whom be had more 
immediately to communicate.. That li- 
berality, kindness, and attention, haye 
been uninterruptedly continued to the 
close of the .Work.—That, errors in q 
Work of this kind are unavoidable, aud 
that omissions will be found, has been 
stated in the Preface to the second yo- 
lume. If the Editor could have prepar>. 
ed the whole before any part was printed,, » 
he might have avoided repetitions and 
inaccuracies, which it is too likely will 
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be found — but this, from various causes, 
was not in bis power ; he was obliged to 
supply the press as it went on. Such as 
it is, he submits it to the candour of the 
publick; not without hopes that, what- 
ever its imperfections may be, some 
things will be found in it not altogether 
unworthy notice.” 


_We trust the Reader is now suffi- 
ciently apprised of the value and‘ex- 
teat of these excellent voldmes. ' To 
select specimens from sueb ‘a Wor 
would be a task nearly as Hercdléan 
as the original compilation; and a 
few brief observations may suffice, 

In this “ History of , Surrey,” 
are the first fac- simile, copper; 
plates of Domesday which. were 
engraved, though Dr. Nash's, -in 
his Worcestershire, were first) pub- 
lished. fetevit 

Of the necessity of looking’ after 
the management of charitable founda. 
tions, two striking instancés wit “he 
found, in that_of Archbishop, hit- 
gift, at Croydon, apd in,that. of 
Egham. __, ama ' 

Of the attempts made, by ,Al Souls 
College,. Oxford, to deprive the: 
Founder’s kin of the Hellowshiptex- 
pressly intended for them,-no pebdiic: 
accouut had been given,-till the Life of 
the ‘Lord Chief Justice Wilmot wae’ 
printed by his late warthy'son. If # 
rejected kinsman ‘had tmoiey “and* 
spirit enough to appeal; db répért 
ofthe proceedings was piiblisbed, as in 
those in the Coutts of Law oA ui- 
ty. In this Life of that able, aly 
is given his luminous. arguments: 
against the altempt. It is inserted ia,, 
this Work, vol, IL. 225... 24 3 

At the head of the third volume is 
an alphabetical List of allthe Parishes, 
aod in which volume they. may be 
found. This, as the volumes were 
published at different periods; is 
useful. , oe 

In the Appendix, amongst other 
things;'County aod other Bridges; “ 
Roman aid Turiptke Roads; Navi- 
gable Canals; Returns tu the Popula- 
tion Act in 1811; Lists of engraved 
; ist of 
Portraits, and Townsaid Tradesmen’s 
Tokens. ; a ' 

The three volumes eontain XOVII 
Plates; aud. two distiact caliec- 
Liqns. have since. been published, eon, 
taining together CLYII Plates, to 
illustrate the “ History of Surrey.” 

34. Th 
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34. The History and Antiquities of Bi- 
cester, a Market Town in Oxfordshire: 
compiled from Original Records, the 
Parish Archives, Title-deeds of Estates, 
Harician MSS. Papers in the Aug- 
mentation Office, Scarce Books, &e. 
and containing Translations of the 
principal Papers, Charters, &c. in 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities. To 
which is added, an Inquiry into the 
History of Alchester, a City of the 
Dobuni, the Site of which now forms a 
part of the Common Field of Wendle- 
bury, in the County of Oxford. By 
John Dunkin. With an Appendix, 
and the whole of Kennett’s Glossary. 
8vo. pp. 272; and the Glossary, pp. 
156. Arch. 


MR. Dunkin shall! introduce him- 
self to the notice of our Readers. 


“ The chief part of the materials from 
which the following Work is compiled, 
was collected from a wish to ascertain 
what reliance could be placed on the 
traditiunary History of Bicester and 
Alchester. 

** Necessarily engaged in other pur- 
suits, which allowed but a very limited 
opportunity of indulging the desire of 
research, several years elapsed in col- 
Jecting documents for and reducing the 
History into its present state. And as 
the utmost extent of the Author’s ex- 
pectations was to afford a moment’s 
entertainment to those friends who 
might peruse the manuscript, he was 
surprized to find not only a general will- 
ingness to further the object of his in- 
quiries, but an anxiety that the Work 
when completed might appear in print. 
To gratify this disposition, proposals 
were issued to publish it by subscription, 
and the numbers that immediately of- 
fered themselves as subscribers proved 
the interest they took in its fate. That 
the book might be accessible to all, it 
has been chiefly attempted to condense 
as much matter as possible in the small- 
est compass. With this view it was 
originally intended that the body of the 
work should contain only the titles of 
the charters, grants, and other docu- 
ments relative to the priory, markets, 
fairs, &c. which are printed in Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities, deposited in the 
public archives, or remain in the pos- 
session of private individuals ; and that 
a separate Appendix should be publish- 
ed, in which copies of the whole should 
be inserted, together with translations 
of those which are written in Latin, &c. 
This plan was relinquished at the re- 
quest of several of the subscribers, who 
suggested that to the general mass of 
readers an English Translation of the 
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chief papers, together with an abridg- 
ment of the others found in Kennett, 
with copies of those necessary to form 
a continuation of that Author’s Work, 
would be sufficient, while an opportu- 
nity would be thereby afforded of re- 
printing the whole of the Glossary. In 
thus complying with the wishes of the 
subscribers, surely the publick will not 
think there needs any apology. — Of the 
manner in which the performance is exe- 
cuted every reader will judge for him- 
self; and since excuses will avail no- 
thing, perbaps it is best to be silent.— 
The Author trusts, however, that he 
may say without presumption, that con- 
siderable exertion has been used in col- 
lecting the most authentic documents 
relative to the places of which he treats 
—that no pains have been spared in 
endeavouring to obtain the most cor- 
rect information of their present state, 
and that in all cases he has strictly ad- 
hered to truth and impartiality.’’ 


The obligations Mr. Dunkin has 
been under to several gentlemen, 
“* who readily assisted him in the pro- 
secution of his Work, and kindly 
furnished him with original docu- 
ments, translations, or communica- 
tions,” are handsomely acknowledged; 
and neat Views are given of the Manor- 
house, the Priory, and the Church; 
in which the two following are the 
most remarkable of the Epitaphs. 


* On a Monument of white marble. 

“ Under this Chancel in a family 
vault are deposited the remains of Sir 
Edward Turner, bart. and Dame Cas- 
sandra, his wife, late of Ambroseden 
Park, in this County. He died October 
3ist, 1766. She, October 12, 1770, 
aged each 48 years. He was Repre- 
sentative in three Parliaments ; one for 
this County. He exerted himself as an 
active and vigilant Magistrate ; adopted 
early in life the noblest political princi- 
ples, and persevered in them to the end. 
He was learned without vanity, religious 
without ostentation; and excell’d in the 
great characters of Husband, Father, 
and Friend. 

“ His sorrowful Widow (eldest daugh- 
ter of William Leigh, Esq. of Adlestrop, 
in the county of Gloucester) was beauti- 
ful in person, and engaging in her man- 
ner, won the esteem of all who knew 
her. A shining example of conjugal af- 
fection, and every Christian virtue. To 
her children an indulgent mother, to 
servants a kind mistress, to the poor, 
living and dying, a compassionate bene- 
factress, Asa memorial to posterity of 


some, only, of the many virtues of 
this 
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this excellent pair their five surviving 
children, 

* Sir Gregory Turner, Bart. William 
Turner, Esq. Jobn Turner, Esq. Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Twisleton, Esq. of 
Broughton Castle, in this County, and 
Cassandra, wife of Martin Bladen Hawke, 
Esq. eldest son of the Right Honourable 
Sir Edward Hawke, K. B. have erected 
this Monument.” 


* On a tablet over the chancel door; 
‘"H. S$. E. 

“ Proba casta pia Sarah Kennett, 
Filia unica et dilecta Roberti Carver et 
Marie Conjugis, Uxor charissima Whiti 
Kennett, S. T. B. Vicarii de Ambroseden. 

Nata 28 Maii 1675 
Nupta 6 Junii 1693 
Defuncta 2 Martii 1693 
cujus mortem nimis immaturam lu- 
gent Maritus et Parentes meestissimi 
M.DC.XCIV. 
“ On the floor in the chancel. 

* Here lyeth y® body of Mrs. Sarah 
Kenuett, who dyed the 2d of March 
1693. Aged 18 years and 3.” 

*« As the decease of this excellent 
young person is still annually comme- 
morated in Bicester by a sermon and 
donation of forty loaves, on the 2d of 
March, the following letter, written by 
Mr. Kennett to his friend Mr. Blackwall, 
conveying the intelligence of that sad 
event, may be deemed interesting. 

* Oh! Mr. Blackwall, how can I 
write to you when J am so full of confu- 
sion and distraction, for the inestimable 
loss of my poor dear wife, whom my 
correcting father in heaven was pleased 
to take to himself this last night be- 
tween twelve and one. You can scarce 
imagine the sorrow and lamentation of 
her father and mother and her desolate 
husband. We have scarce patience to 
talk of any thing relating to her funeral, 
only we all agree in this request that you 
would do the last office for the good 
creature, and preach her sermon either 
at Burcester or Amersden, as we shall 
think good when we come to be able to 
think. We think Monday must be tbe 
appointed day, which we know will be 
very inconvenient for you; but pray, 
geod Mr. Blackwall, dispense with any 
inconvenience to grant a request that is 
so passionately made to you, and come 
hither time enough to doe that mourn- 
ful service. If any extraordinary mat- 
ter should detain you (but let nothing 
Jess than extraordinary doe it) dis- 
patch this messenger with expedition; 
nay, whether you come or not let him 
tarry no longer than while you send 
some answer. Oh! this affliction was a 
sad surprise to me. I had but one day 





to spend in prayers and tears with ber ; 
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when she spent many of her decaying 
spirits in rejoicing there bad never been 
the least difference between us, in thank- 
ing me for all my love, in protesting ber 
own true affection, and in a sensible 
way of expressing ber resignation to 
God Almighty, and saying she bad no 
other reason to be unwilling to die but 
only that sbe must part with a dear mo- 
ther and dear father, and the dearest 
husband in the world. Ob, Mr. Black- 
wall, for my own sake | wish you may 
not these many -years suffer the loss of 
an excellent wife ; and for the sake of 
my sorrowful father and mother wish 
you may never suffer the loss of an only 
ebild. Your afflicted friend, 

“* March 2,\693. Wits Kennett. 

** My mother orders we to add that 
she shall never be satisfied if you are in 
life and bealth unless you come and 
preach her child’s funeral sermon. 

** To Mr. Blackwall.” 

“ The original letter is preserved 
among a collection of letters of Dr. Ken- 
nett to Mr. S. Blackwall; Lansdowne 
MSS. 1068, vol. 2, Brit. Mus. 

** Notwithstanding this pressing re- 
quest, it appears from a following letter 
that Mr. Blackwall could not comply 
with it. Mr. Coker was therefore pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the service, 
but while preparing his notes for the 
sermon, was suddenly seized with an 
*indisposition in the head,’ so that it 
was at last performed at Ambrosden by 
Mr. Northgrove.” 


Bishop Kennett’s “ Glosary, to ex- 
plain the original, the acceptation, 
and whsoleteness of Words and 
Phrases; and to shew the rise, prac- 
tise, and alteration of Customs, Laws, 
and Manners,” is a valuable appen- 
dage to this ** History.” 

We bope the present Work will 
rather forward, than retard, the 
much-desired re-publication, through 
the Oxford press, of Bishop Kennett's 
* Parochial Antiquities,” from the 
Author's corrected copy in the pos- 
session of Mr. Archdeacon Churton, 
to whom it was specifically bequeath- 
ed by Mr. Gough. 


35. Observations on Banks for Savings. 
By the Right Hon. George Rose. &vo. 
pp. 57. Cadell & Davies. 

THE energies of this enlightened 
Statesman have been at all times uni~ 
formly engaged in the service of the 
industrious poor. To this end bis 
powerful assistance was long since 
lent to the formation of Benefit So- 

cieties. 
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cieties. With the same benevolent 
views he published, in 1793, an in- 
teresting statement of the various par- 
ticulars affecting the poor; and in the 
next year brought a Bill into Parlia- 
ment for a Return of the Poor’s Rates 
throughout the Kingdom; a measure 
productive of incalculable benefit. 

. The exertions of Mr. Rose have 
also been wore recently demonsirated, 
in his zeal, to relieve the calamitous 
condition of the Maniac ; aod to pre- 
veni the yery exisience of Mendicity. 

With the same laudable inications, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman now 
comes forward, to notice “ the bene- 
fits derived to every part of the com- 
munity from the system of Banks for 
Savings; which have heen proved so 
incontrovertibly at Edinburgh, aad 
at Bath, as to render it unnecessary 
to dwell much upon them.” 

“‘ The idea,” he says, “* was first sug- 
gested by the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, of which I have 
long been a Member ; and it has been 
acted upon in those Cities with,a degree 
of talent, zeal, and perseverance, above 
all praise. I am not restrained from 
bestowing that commendation on the 
one at Bath, from having been a Vice- 
President of it from its origin in January 
last, because the remoteness of my re- 
sidence prevented my being in the slig it- 
est degree useful to it, except by cor- 
veqpongenen: the merit of all that has 
been done belongs exclusively to the 
Trustees and Managers on the spot, un- 
der the patronage of the Noble Marquis 
fof, Lansdowne] who was an early pro- 
moter of the Society.” 

A similar Society has been esta- 
blished for “ the Town of South- 
ampton and its Vicinity ;” (see p. 78) 
of which, the regulations are here de- 
tailed; and the whole publication 
abounds with pleasing and interesting 
observations. Similar Banks have 
been formed at Plymouth, Salisbury, 
&ce. &c. 


36. The Veracity of the Evangelists de- 
monstrated, by a comparative View of 
their Histories. By the Rev. Robert 
Nares, 4.M. F.R.S. &e. 12mo. pp. 
288. Rivingtons. 

THIS is far from being the only 
proof, though perhaps it is one of 
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the most valuable, of this highly 


respectable Dignitary’s profound 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and his 
zealous attachment to the pure doc- 
trines of the Established Church. 

In a Dedication to Bishop Bar- 
rington, the guod Archdeacon says, 

‘It will not be asked, by any rea- 
sonable person, ‘why a book,. intended 
to illustrate the evidences’ of Gospel 
truth, should be dedicated to the Bishop 
of Durham: neither would it be an 
object of inquiry, why my personal gra- 
titude should thus be expressed, were it 
known how much, and how long, I was 
indebted to your Lordship’s kind en- 
couragement and support, under the 
most arduous labour of my life, the 
conduct of the British Critic Review.” 


Speaking in his Preface of the 
Diatessarous and Harmonies which 
have been formed by learned and 
pious men, Mr. Nares says, 


*< It may be necessary to inform some 
readers wherein these differ from each 
other. A Diatessaron is one counected 
narrative formed out of the words of the 
four Evangelists, skilfully blended toge- 
ther * ; but so blended as not to admit 
of any repetitions; always inserting the 
words of that writer who gives the full- 
est account; and supplying from the 
others such circumstances as he may 
have omitted : thus forming, as it were, 
a new History; but stil! in the very 
words of the sacred historians. A Har- 
mony, so called, because it’ points out 
clearly the agreement of the séveral 
writers, disposes all the words of the 
four Evangelists into four distinct co- 
lumns, (or any other convenient mode 
of arrangement) in such a manner, that 
all the narratives proceed together, 
when all relate the same things; or 
three, two, or only one, according as 
the case may require. Both these me- 
thods have their uses: but it may be 
feared, that neither are sufficiently con- 
sulted by Christians, who are not also 
Students. 

“Of these two methods, the former 
enables us to see, in one connected 
view, the sum and substance of all that 
the Evangelists have related. But it 
is attended witb a difficulty of distin- 
guishing the parts which belong to 
each. The latter assists us in examin- 
ing and comparing the several accounts, 
with an accuracy not easily obtained 





* « The name is derived from Asa tescagiv (Dia Tessaron), meaning from four, 


in Greek ; and we read of their formation in very ear 


ly times of Christianity, 


An excellent Diatessaron was published in Greek, by the late Professor White, 


ef Oxford ; and re-produced in Latin and English, by the Rev. T. Thirlwall.” 
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in any other way. The present tract is 
chiefly drawn from the contemplation 
of an excellent Harmony * ; and J am 
much mistaken if it present not to the 
minds of some, perhaps of many, readers, 
results and conclusions which, in their 
own attention to the Gospels, they had 
not anticipated. 

« It bas been said of modern works 
in general, that they consist chiefly of 
old materials, thrown into a new ar- 
rangemeut. The present publication 
pretends to little more. The materials 
are taken from the Gospels alone. The 
comparisons have been chiefly made by 
the assistance of harmonized Gospels. 
If there be any thing new, which in Di- 
vinity itis peeuliarly difficult to pro- 
duce, it consists principally in the con- 
clusions drawn from these particalar 
views. It appeared to me a useful plan, 
to view the several portions of our 
Lord’s history, in a collective manner. 
His infancy; the beginnings of bis mi- 
nistry ; but more particularly, his Mira- 
cles, bis Parables, his divine Discourses, 
his Prophecies, and his representations 
of himself; and to examine in what 
way all these are delivered to us by the 
four sacred Historians. It seemed de- 
sirable to observe, whether all their nar- 
ratives are conceived in the same spirit 
of veracity; and whether it can be be- 
lieved, that they copied at all from 
each other; or all from any common 
record >. 

**© The result has been the present 
Manual; for such it truly is in size, 
and I hope will be found in use.” 

“ At the end of the book I have 
thrown together a set of lists, or tables, 
illustrative of the principal  topies. 
First, a list of our Lord’s Miracles ; 
Qdly. Of bis Parables; 3dly. Of his pre- 
ceptive Discourses ; 4thly. Of his Pro- 
phecies : and I have added to each arti- 
cle in, these lists, a-reference to the 
Evangelist or Evangelists, by whom 
each fact, parable, discourse, or pro- 
phecy, is recorded, These tables may, 
in some respects, answer the purpose 
of a Harmony, so far as they go; buta 
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good Harmony is still more useful ; 
and whoever possesses such a work, 
may render them. still more convenient, 
by adding, im the margin, references to 
the pages of that book.” 


To those who can entertain a doubt 
respecting the Divinity of Christ (if 
any such there really be) this “* Ma- 
nual” may be of the utmost import- 
ance; the Chapters, particularly, 
which relate td “ the Birth and In- 
fancy of Christ 3” and the still more 
important one, “ Our Lord’s Repre- 
sentations of Himself.” 

Where all is excellent; selection 
becomes difficult. But we shall take 
one extract from “ The Miracles of 
our Lord.” 


“ What was the full intention of the 
sublime scene of the Transfiguration, 
to which only some select Apostles were 
admitted, we do not perhaps yet know: 
thougb two writers of celebrity t, have 
shown the probability of its being in- 
tended to give an insight into the glori- 
fied state of human bodies, when the 
trials of this world shall be past. That 
it was intended for the instruction of the 
three Apostles is beyond a doubt. But 
the Divine Voice from Heaven, ‘* This is 
my beloved Son ih whom | am well 
pleased, hear ye him §,” while it im- 

ressed the Apostles with the perfect 

nowledge of their Mastet's heavenly 
origin, might be designed also as an en- 
couragement to the man Chitist Jesus, 
whose great seene of diffictity was now 
approaching. It might be a mark of 
Divine approbation for what had ipassed 
already of his human ministry, and an 
earnest of complete success’ in that 
which was to follow. , + 

** There is hardly any thing more 
sublime, in all the great sublime of 
Scripture, than-the whole of this extra- 
ordinary scene. The marvellous change 
of our Saviour’s form, the shining of his 
raiment, the appearance of two glorified 
persons with him, who, by some secret 
intimation, “were known to be Moses 





* “ The best Harmony, as far as my knowledge goes, is that of Archbishop New- 


eome. 


Bat it is a large folio, and is also in Greek. To English readers therefore, 


not conversant in the original language, I, would recommend an English Harmony, 


in octavo, founded principally upon that of Newcome. 
don, in 1802, by W. Phillips, in George-yard, Lombard-street. 


It was published in Lon- 
But the compiler, 


though evidently an able one, has withbeld his name. It is an excellent, and very 
useful work. A specimen of such a Harmony js giyen at p. 171, in the three nar- 


ratives of the Parable of the Sower.’’ 


t “ In doing this, it has been no part of the Author’s object to oppose any per- 
son of eminence ; but merely to serve, as it appears to him, the cause of Truth.” 

¢ “ Dr. Holmes, late Dean of Winchester, Collator of the Septuagint, in a Ser- 
mon preached at Oxford, in 1777, and the late Bp. Porteus.” 


§ “ Matt. xvii. Mark ix, Luke ix.” 





and 
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and Elias; the overshadowing cloud ; 
the voice from Heaven ; what a collec- 
tion, of amazing circumstances! No 
wonder that Peter was confounded, and 
knew not what he said. It must have 
been a bold, as well as a fertile imagi- 
nation, 'whicli could bave feigned these 
things :' and what knew the writers, 
but from this very ‘fact, of glorified 
bodies); or of the state in which the 
_Just are to subsist after death? It might 
even be urged that writers of a fictitious 
Gospel, would hardly bave introduced 
into this scene Moses, whose revelation 
they hoped to supersede. But it is 
superfluous. Enough for us that we 
have three competent, distinct, and 
‘most holy witnesses fur this great trans- 
action. Let us add, as well we may, 
such witnesses, for veracity and upright- 
ness of character, as never were vuited 
im giving testimony to any facts upon 
earth, except those which relate to 
Jesus Christ.” 


37. Cases of Diseased Bladder, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with Etchings. By Wil- 
liam Wadd, Surgeon. 4t0. pp. 72, and 
XX! Plates. Callow. 


. THIS is not a volume adapted to 
the parlour window; aor, indeed, is 
it propee for general perusal, though 
by the scientific Siudent it will bo 
received with that ready welcome it 
well deserves. 

Feaclul aud wonderful as is the 
eonstraction of the human frame, 
perpetually liable to attacks from 
aceident and disease; truly grateful 
should we be to those ingenuous 
practisers of the healing art, who 
not only are at all times ready to 
alleviate the sufferings of their own 
immediate friends, but generously 
diffuse their knowledge to the world 
at large by publications like the 
present. 

Mr. Wadd, though yet a young 
man, has already acquired considera- 
ble eminence, in bis profession. Bred 
a Surgeon from his infancy wnier the 
tuition of a skilful father, he passed 
ten years im St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital as the apprentice aud pupil of 
Sir James Earle, Senior Surgeon Lo 
that Hospital, and Surgeon Extraor- 
dinary to the King ; and to that ex- 
cellent preceptor this work is very 
gratefully and respectfully inscribed. 

For obvious reasons, we decline 
entering into the professioval con- 
tents of this volume; but of another 
portion of the work, the very neat 
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etchings, we may be allowed to speak 
in the modest wofds of the Author. 


“ The study of Surgéry has been 
greatly facilitated by thé introdattion 
of Engravings to  illdstrate imorbid 
changes. Preparations, wet Pr ary, 
however beautifully executed, “Are fro 
the time of their completion gratdally 
losing their value, by loss 6f colour, 
change of figure, and even from the 
very delicacy of their materials. Add 
to this, their utility is much lessened by 
the circumscribed spot, in which only 
they can be examined. In the cirgle 
of the theatre they relieve the lecturer, 
but arrive at many of the hearers when 
the subject for which they were intro- 
duced is passed, and from that period 
can only be imperfectly recollected, if 
they are not entirely forgotten. En- 
gravings, on the contrary, may be mul- 
tiplied to any number ; and whilst mor- 
bid preparations require a constant in- 
terpreter, they are always accompanied 
with minute explanatory references. 

“It must, however, be admitted, that 
inaccuraey in the figure, or reference, 
may -be productive of errors, of which 
the common artist, taught only to study 
effect, is a very imperfect judge. Hence 
the difficulty of procuring satisfactory 
anatomical representations, even from 
the ablest masters, Dr. Baillie and Sir 
Everard Home have’ been very fortunate 
in the assistance of the ingenious’Con- 
servator of the Hunterian Museum, 
*‘ who is not less skilled in anatomy 
than he is excellent in the are of niaking 
anatomical drawings,;’, but that, gentle- 
man’s more important engagements are 
too numerous, to expect his services on 
every occasion. 

“ The early habit of pengiling morbid 
appearances, of sufficient interest to 
deserve notice, has by degrees furnish- 
ed the Author with a large coil¢ction of 
drawings. Of these, when, iti compli- 
ance with the wishes of his niedical 
friends, he bas been desirous of offering 
to the Publick a selection of the ‘most 
interesting, he has always been discour- 
aged by the difficulties abuve mentioned. 
On this subject he had frequeut conver- 
sations with bis friend Mr. Hills,‘ whose 
philosophical pursuits and pre-eminent 
talents as an artist are well known. 
This gentleman not only advised the 
Author to undertake what it would be 
difficult to explain, or correct,in’ others; 
but, as a further encouragement, offered 
his own instructions, to enable him at 
once to secure and multiply the produc- 
tions of his pencil, by means of the 
etching-needle. Such a proposal, from 


one who, unrivaled ig’ the peculiar de- 
partment 
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partment of his art, has, in the execu- 
tion of a work representing the charac- 
ter of living animals, surpassed the pro- 
ductions of this or any other country, 
was eagerly adopted, and may serve as 
an apology for the attempt.” 

After another short extract, we 
dismiss these “‘ Cases” to the study 
of the Practitioner. 

“ On a review of these sheets, the 
name of the late Mr. Hunter very fre- 
quently meets the eye. Though this 
was unintentional, it was also unavoid- 
able; nor is it easy to conceive how 
others, who have gone over the same 
ground, can have escaped the same 
repeated introduction of that CLARUM 
ET VENERABILE NOMEN.” 


38. The Siege of Corinth. 4 Poem. 8vo, 
Pp. 57.—Parisina, pp. 30.—Murray. 
THERE needed not the Book- 

seller's Advertisement, to designate 

the Author of these Poems: 
Aut Byron, aut Diabolus. 
* None but himself can be his parallel.” 


The ‘same delight in the terrible 
rvades every publication of this 
loble Bard; the same dark shades 
of character he constantly delineates. 
Bold imagery and beautiful descrip- 
tions are to be found in every pages 
yet the whole conveys but a transient 
pleasure, aud very little morality. 

“ The Siege of Corinth” is founded 
on an actual occurrence in the Turk- 
ish History in the year 1715; and the 
opening of the Poem is finely de- 
scriptive. 

*€ Many a vanished year and age, . 
And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 
Have swept o’er Corinth; yet she stands 
A fortress formed to Freedom’s hands. 
The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s 
shock, 
Have left untouched her hoary rock, 
The keystone of a land, which still, 
Though fall’n, looks proudly on that hill, 
The land-mark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side, 
As if theit waters chafed to meet, 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
But could the blood b=fore her shed_ 
Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 
Or baffled Persia’s despot fied, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
That sanguine ocean would 0’erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below ; 
Or could the bones of all the slain, 
Who perished there, be piled again, 
That rival pyramid would rise 
More mountain-like, through those clear 
skies, 
Gest. Mac. March, 181% 
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Than yon tower-capt Acropolis, ; 
Which seems the very clouds to kiss.”” 


In mapy parts of this Poem the 
transition from the regular metre 
into a sort of galloping prose is so 
dextrously m ed by Lord Byron 
as to be an actual beauty; though in 
a mivor Bard it could not be endured. 
For example, the Hero of the Poem, 
a Venetiao Renegado, having left the 
camp to enjoy, in a solitary ram- 
ble, “ the freshness of the night ;” 


* Still by the shore Alp mutely mused, 
And wooed the freshness Night diffused. 
There shrinks no ebb in that tideless 


sea *, 

Which changeless rolls eternally ; 

So that wildest of waves, in their angriest 
mood, [for a rood ; 

Searce break on the bounds of the Jand 

And the powerless moon beholds them 
flow, 

Heedless if she come or go: 

Calm or high, in main or bay, 

On their course she hath no sway. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, 

And looks o’er the surf, but it comes not 
there ; [below, 

And the fringe of the foam may be seen 

On the line that it left long ages ago : 

A smooth short space of yellow sand 

Between it and the greener land. 


He wandered on, along the beach, 

Till within the range of a earbine’s reach 

Of the leaguered wall; but they saw 
him not, [tile shot ? 

Or how could he ’seape from the hos- 

Did traitors lurk in the Christians’ hold? 

Were their bands grown stiff, or their 
hearts waxed cold ? 

I know not, in svoth; but from yonder 
wall [no ball, 

There flashed no fire, and there hissed 

Though be stood beneath the bastion’s 
frown, [town; 

That flanked the sea-ward gate of the 

Though he heard the sound, and could 
almost tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As bis measured step on the stone below 

Clanked, as he placed it to and fro ; 

And he.saw the lean dogs beneath the 


wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival.” 

The description of these animals is 
too shocking to be copied; yet the 
Noble Lord tells us, 

*€ This spectacle I have seen, such ag 
described, beneath the wall of the Se- 
raglio at Constantinople, in the little 





* “The reader need hardly be remind- 
ed that there are no perceptible tides 
in the Mediterranean.” al 
. eavitees 
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cavities worn by the Bosphorus in the 
rock, .a narrow terrace of which projects 
between the wall and the water. I 
think the fact is also mentioned in 
Hobhouse’s Travels. The bodies were 
probably those of some refractory Ja- 
nizaries.”” 

The contest of Alp with Minotti, 
the father of Francesca, is dee 
grand; as is the catastrophe whic 
succeeds, the blowing up of the 
Church, the last strong bold of the 
Christian Army; the gates of which 
the Turks had forced open. 

«© So near they came, the nearest 
stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached, 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Touched with the torch the train — 
*Tis fired! . 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the 
slain, [band, 

The turbaned victors, the Christian 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 

In one wild roar expired! 
The shattered town — the walls thrown 
down — 

The waves a moment backward bent — 
‘The hills that shake, although unrent, 
As if an earthquake passed — 

The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the Heaven, 

By that tremendous blast — 
Proclaimed the desperate conflict o’er 

On that too long afflicted shore : 

Up to the sky like rockets go 

All that mingled there below: 

Many a tall and guodly man, 

Scorched and shrivelled to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 

Like a cinder strewed the piain : 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the 
sprinkles 

With a thousand circling wrinkles ; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 

Scattered o’er the isthmus lay ; 

Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 

Let theic mothers see and say ! 

When in cradled rest they lay, 

And each vursing mother smiled 

On the sweet eleep of her child, 

Little deemed she such a day 

Would rend those tender limbs away. 

Not the matrons that them bore 

Could discern their offspring more ; 

That one momeiit left no trace 
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More of human form or face 

Save a scattered scalp or bone: 

And down came blazing rafters, strown 

Around, and many a falling stone, 

Deeply dinted in the clay, 

All blackened there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard’ 

That deadly earth shock disappear’d : 

The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 

And howling left the unburied dead ; 

The camels from their keepers broke ; 

The distan< steer forsook the yoke — 

The nearer steed plunged o'er the plain, 

And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 

The bull-frog’s note, from out the marsh, 

Deep-mouthed arose, and doubly harsh; 

The wolves yelled on the caverned hill, 

Where echo rolled in thunder still; 

The jackal’s troop, in gathered cry *, 

Bayed frum afar complainingly, 

With a mixed and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten bound - 

With sudden wing, and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left his rocky nest, 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seemed so duns 

Their smoke assailed his startled beak, 

And made him bigher suar and shriek— 
Thus was Corinth lost and won !” 


In the notes, Lord Byron thus anti- 
cipates a charge which no classical 
reader could have made. 

“Pp, 29, 1.2. I must here acknow- 
ledge a close, though unintentional, re- 
semblance in these twelve lines to a pas- 
sage in an unpublished Poem of Mr. 
Coleridge, called ‘ Christabel’ It was 
not till after these lines were written 
that I heard that wild and singularly 
original and beautiful Poem recited; and 
the MS. of that production I never saw 
till very recently, by the kindness of 
Mr. Coleridge himself, who, 1 hope, is 
convinced that I have not been a wilful 
plagiarist. The original idea undoubt- 
edly pertains to Mr. Coleridge, whose 
Poem bas been’ composed above four- 
teen years. Let me conclude by a hope 
that he will not longer delay the publi- 
cation of a production, of which I can 
only add my mite of approbation to the 
applause of far more competent judges.” 

We copy the following exquisite 
lines on account of the accompany- 
ing note : 

« There is a light cloud by the moon +— 
*Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 





* “ | believe I have taken a poetical license te transplant the jackal from 


Asia. 


In Greece I never saw nor heard these animals; but among the ruins of 


Ephesus I have heard them by bundreds. They baunt ruins, and follow armies.”’ 
+“ J have been told that the idea expressed from lines 597 to 603 has been admir- 
ed by those whose approbation is valuable. I am glad of it : but it is not original — 
at least not mine; it may be found much better expressed in pages 1#9-3-4 of the 
English version of ‘ Vathek’ (I forget the precise page of the French), a work to which 
] have befere referred; ang never recur to, or read, without a renewal of gratification.” 


’ 
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If, by the time its vapoury sail 

Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart withia thee is not changed,” 
&e. 


Of * Parisina’”’ we shall only give 
the argument,as taken from Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous W orks, vol. IIL. p. 475. 


“Under the reign of Nicholas III. 
Ferrara was polluted with a domestic 
tragedy. By the testimony of an at- 
tendant, and bis own observation, the 
Marguis of Este discovered the incestu- 
ous loves of his wife Parisina, and Hugo 
his bastard son, a beautiful and valiant 
youth. They were beheaded in the cas- 
tle by the sentence of a father and hus- 
band, who published his shame, and 

urvived tbeir execution. He was unt 
fortunate, if they were guilty; if they 
were innocent, he was still more unfor- 
tunate: noris there any possible situa- 
tion in which I can sincerely approve 
the last act of the justice of a parent.” 


39. The Heroes of Waterloo, an Ode. 
By W.S. Walker, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 8vo. Whittingham and 
Arliss. 

THE Author of this Poem is al- 
ready known to the literary world as 
the Author of the fragment of an 
Epic Poem, entitled Gustavus Vasa. 
This Work, it is needless to repeat, 
has been treated with much severity 
by some of the Reviewers, and its 
writer been branded in consequence 
with the appellation of a mere versi- 
fier. It appears, however, that that 
Poem was written by Mr. Walker at 
a very early period of life;—-at a 
time indeed when, before the exist- 
ence of Cowley or of Pope, it would 
have been counted monstrous to ima- 
gine any one, however brilliant his 
talents, to be capable of writing 
verse at all. Of its merits something 
was said ia our Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1814, p.150. La thatsotice we had 
ventured to augur that, by reason of 
the almost unprecedented respecta- 
bility of the subscription with which 
the Gustavus Vasa was prefaced, 
** the heavy expence of publication 
would not fall on him as a conse- 
quence of condemnation.” We have 
since, however learat that, io spite of 
this immense show of patronage and 
support, the Author was very cousi- 
derably out of pocket by his per- 
formance. This will in some mea- 
sure cease to be a matter of surprize, 
when we reflect for a moment oa the 
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great difficulty which must necessarily 
exist in getfing in the subscriptions, 
when so widely dispersed? and ¢on- 
sider (what ma appear strange) that 
the great aod the affluent, by a prac- 
tice as out of reason as it is indecor- 
ous and disgraceful, usually consider 
the mere noting down of ticir names 
as profit and reimbursement suffi- 
cient to the votary of the Muses, who 
is so unfortunate as to be compelicd 
to publish by subscription. Such ac- 
quisitions are literally blanks; ) 
Vox, et preterea nihil. 

In the Poem before us, however, 
there ig something more than bare 
versification ; so that this may serve 
as an instance which will redound to 
the shame and contradiction of those 
who have beeu so hasty and so prompt 
to put their velo upon the poetical 
attempts of Mr. Walker. to blast 
the efforts of rising genius by careless 
and injudicious, FT uot wilful and. ma- 
lignant censure, is a species of literary 
sin, which is deserving of the severest 
punishment. 


We quote the three opening 
stanzas: 


** Sweet are evening's cooling dews, 
And sweet the breeze on Summer 
plain, 
And sweet the rainbow’s glorious hues, 
When the blithe sunlooks out through 
rain ; ' 
But sweeter to the Patriot's ear, 
To drink the notes of Victory, 
That, thrilling like a storm the air, 
Tell half the Nations they are free. 


H. 
Oh! they may grudge, unknown te 
praise, 
Whose joys are quiet joys alone, 
Whose days have all been shiny days, 
Whose nights like summer nights have 
flown; 

Oh! they may grudge the joy of flame, 
The swell, the tumult of the soul, 
That revels through the Patrivt’s frame 

And makes its currents swifter roll!’ 


Ill. 

There is no hour of pride like this 

That meets us on our thorny road! 
It is, as if an age of bliss 

Jan one brief blaze concentrate glow'd ; 
It is the sum of earthly weal, 

The whole that human bearts can bear 
Which only souls of fire can feel, 

Whicb only danger can prepare.’”’ 


The first of these reminds us of 
that beautiful address, by Eve to ber 
cousort, 
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consort, in the 4th book of Paradise 
Lost, so ily imitated by Gray in 
his Installation Ode. In the last 
stanza there is something firm, vigor- 
ous; and compact; and much meat- 
ing is ably crowded into a small 
space. The seventh and eighth are 
beautiful specimens of lyrick compo- 
sition. There is something in the 
turn at the close of the last of these, 
which attracts, arrests the attention, 
and delights. The address to the 
Duke of Wellington im the fifteenth 
and ensuing stanzas is strong and 
masterly. Our limits prevent our 
quoting further. To make some 
amends for this unavoidable concise- 
ness, we present our readers with 
two additional stanzas. These (if 
internal evidence were wauling) we 
can otherwise assure our readers are 
the genuine production of Mr. 
Walker, and which will, of course, 
be ended to the second edition, 
which we have reason to believe, is 
already in the press: 
XXII. 
God of the mourner! cheer the woe 
Which thou alone hast power to cheer! 
Thy arm of vengeance dealt the blow 
That stopp’d th’ Oppressor’s red career: 
Perchance on that contested height : 
Earth's Angel, by thy bidding, stood, 
And wav’'d, like Moses, o’er the fight 
His hand, to sway the scene of blood, 
XXIII, 
Father and Champion of our Sires, 
Our warrior on an hundred plains, - 
May Britain’s thanks, like mounting 
fires, ’ [mains ! 
Meet thee from all her throng’d do- 
Temp'rer of human destiny, [woe ; 
Thow gavest the joy—thou gavest the 
And, while our raptures mount to thee, 
Hallow’d by thee our tears should 
flow!” 
The ‘word mount ‘is teo nearly re- 
peated in the second of these stanzas. 
We have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that the’ Author of The 
Heroes of Waterloo has just publish- 
ed another Ode entitled The Appeal 
ef Poland. To this are annexed, by 
way of Appendix, two or three migor 
Poems. These and the Ode shall 
be noticed in a future Nusbber. 
’ Tune 
40. The Parallel: Nebuchadnezzar and 
N. Buonaparte. A Sermon, preached 
on the Day appointed for a General 
sgiving, in a Parish Church 
bordering upon Torbay ; where Buona- 
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parte was some time detained, hie 

Surrender, in the Bellerophon Man of 

War, — before his ion to the 

Island of Si. Helena, Published by 

particular Desire: With a Dedicatory 

Address to him. 8vo. pp: 30. Long- 

map and Co. 

THIS is one of the few occasions 
on which Politics may legitimately 
become the subject of a Discourse 
from the Pulpit; and in the present 
imstance the subject was inviting. 
The pulpit in which it was delivered 
almost overlooked the Bay where 
the fallen Tyrant was for many days 
exhibited to thousands of curious 
spectators, amongst whoim were many 
of the Preacher’s Parishioners. 

The text was uncommonly appro 
priate; 

« All people, nations, and languages, 
trembled and feared before him. Whow 
he would, he slew ; and whom he would, 
he kept alive, ‘Whom he would, be set 
up; aod whom -he would, he put down, 
But, when his heart was lifted up, and 
his mind hardened in pride, he was de- 
posed from his Kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him.” 

Daniei, v. 19, 20. 

The parallel is well exemplified in 
Napoleon Buonaparte; to. whom, ia 
a dedication of some length, the Ser- 
mon is seriously inscribed, as a short 
extract from it will testify. 


** On your return from Elba, you 
said ‘ That mankind were in possession 
of one Volume of your Life ; and that 
you would soon supply them with ano- 
ther.’ Fulfil this declaration. Speedily 
favour us with the promised sequel; as 
an instructive lesson to others as well as 
to yourself, But, let its contents be of 
a different complexion to the last; not 
stained * with gouts of blood,’ but 
marked with tears of penitence. At 
present, you stand recorded by your own 
deeds —like the earthquake that in- 
gulphs,— and. like the pestilence that 
destroys: agents, "tis true, of a Divine 
Power, employed for wise,-yet inscrut+ 
able purposes , whose terrific effeets — 
though perused with interest — are re- 
garded with horror.—In the first Volame 
of your Life you resemble these. —If 
you would not thus descend to‘ the 
posterities of men fur ever more,’ hence- 
forth imitate Nature in her gracious 
Beueficence, and in those milder opera. 
tions of her hand, for which she, in 
general, delights to be distinguished : 
like the tyrant Dionysius, who, on 


‘being dethroned, deprived Misfortune 


of its sting, and the tongue ——s 
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ef its raneour, by becoming one of the 
most useful members of society — an in- 
structor of youth. Knowing much, and 
having seen more, it is in your power to 
instruct Natiosis and men, to their salva- 
tion from ruin,—the ruin that is sure 
to follow Irreligion, Impiety, and Sin. 

“ Thus turn the hatred of maukind— 
first into admiration, and then into 
loye, Cancel the execrations which are 
enrolled — not only in the pages of 
Human History, but in the annals of 
Divine Justice, by acts of goodness, and 
aspirations of penitential piety, Lay 
your heart open to the visitings of that 
Almighty Power which softened the 
calleus nature of Manasseh *, and sub- 
dued the fiery spirit of Saul: not the 
Saul who resembied yourself in calamit- 
ous warfare,.on the meuutains of Gilboa; 
but the violent man, whose course of 
* threatenings and slaughter’ was arrest- 
ed on the plains of Damascus.” 


41. An Extract from a Journal kept 

. 0n board. H. M.S, Bellerophon, Cap- 
tain F. L. Maitland, from Saturday; 
July 15, 1815, to; Monday, August 7, 
1815; being the Period during which 
Napoleon Buonaparie was on board 
thatShip. By Lieutenant John Bower- 
bank, R. WV, (Late of the Bellerophon.) 
To whieh is added, an Appendix of offi- 
cial and other Documenis. 8vo. pp. 76, 
Rivingtons. 


A PLAIN apvarnished Narrative 
of occurrences, ag far as they came 
under Mr. Bowerbank’s observation, 
during the time Napoleon Buona- 
parte was on board the Bellerophon ; 
and it. is appareftly very faithful. 


** At all events,”” says the honest 
Officer, “‘ it is left to its fate. I con- 
fess it would have given me much more 
pleasare to bave met the public eye, if 
necessary, under a press of sail, than 
from under a printing-press. Out of 
my proper element, 1 must beg an equal 
share of commiseration for a poor sailor, 
as for a poor fisk out of water +.” 


We are so far from wishing to cut 
the poor sailor up, that (having 
already given abuadance of Buona- 
partiana) we recommend this little 
pamphlet, as worthy to’ be preserved 
among the historical documents of 
theseeventful times. 





* “6 See 2 Kings, xxi; and 2° Chron. 
xxxiii,” 

+ ‘‘ This is not to afford any excuse to 
the Gentlemen Reviewers for cutting the 


poor saor up.”* 


- 
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42. A Genuine Collection’ of ali the Ori- 
ginal Documents and Correspondence, 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers, respecting the Affair between 
the Right, Hon. Robert Peel, ond 
Daniel O'Connell, £59. and between 
Sir Charles Saxtqu, Bart-and George 
Lidwill,, Bsq. @vo, pp. 27.. Dowlivg, 
Dublin. 

THOSE who wish tu know how 
to send or to receive ‘a Challenge 
may study these ducnments, | It is-4 
lesson we do not wish either to learg 
or to disseminate. 


43. A Letter’ on the Game Jaws. By 
a Country Gentleman, .a ielor 
of Game. 800. pp, 44, Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 
THIS Letter is written; by one wh 

well understands .the. Fab se | 

the result of his observa Iiy 

“ That the demand fer Game in the 
Market, made by such, of. the higher 
ranks of society as can. only procure it 
by purchase, is the main cause, both of 
the inefficiency and of the bad méral 
tendency of the Game Laws. The de} 
mand holds out a tet»ptation too great 
to be resisted, and in fact wil! rise till 
the resistance be overcome; and at the 
same time it can only be sapplied bya 
breach of the Laws, and the’ attendant 
consequences, as I have just described 
them. It should seem then that the evil 
would at once be stopped, if measures 
could be taken to ensure a lepitimate 
supply for this demand in the market, 
especially if such supply could be brought 
there at so cheap a rate as to undersell 
the idishonest dealer. I have before 
stated that the risk and penalties now 
impose a much higher price upon Game 
than the fair cost of rearing, preserving, 
and bringing it to market. Allow it 
then to be brought thither at the fair 
cost, and the poacher would be immedi, 
ately undersold, Although the animals 
alive are fer@ nature, and therefore ng 
man’s property in the eye of the Law,— 
when dead they strictly belong to the 

or, The simple expedient they 
of legalizing the sale of them in open 
market would, I think, be sufficient ta 
prevent the evil.” 

His proposed alteration in the pre- 
sent Game Laws amounts to the fol- 
Jowing enactments : 

1, That from and af &c. any 
poulterer, or ina-keeper ing pvst- 
horses, residing in any market town, 
(upon procuring a license from the 
Stamp-office on payment of one guinea, 
and writing in‘large characters v~. his 

098 
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door ‘the words * Licensed Dealer in 
-<Game,’) may, and he is hereby authoriz- 
ed to purchase Game of any of the per- 
sons hereina{ter specified as authorized 
to sell it, and may at any time during 
the regular seasons dispose of the same 
again to the publick, 

*¢2. That from and after, &c. any 
occupier of any tract of land exceeding 
—— acres, not duly qualified by 
the Laws now in force for the preser- 
vation of the Game (upon paying one 
guinea for a license, and unless, being a 
tenant, he is specially precluded by 
agreement with his landlord,) may, and 
he is hereby authorized to take and kill 
Game on his own occupation only, and 
to dispose of the said Game, by himself 
or his agents, to the aforesaid Licensed 
Dealers in Game; or to sell the same 
fn the open and accustomed market of 
any market-town, onthe regular market- 
day only. This regulation is not to 
apply to tenants under leases granted 
previous to the passing of this Act during 
the continuance of such leases, unless 
by special agreement with their landlord. 

“¢ 3. That no person qualified to kill 
Game by the Laws of this Kingdom, 
shall enter upon the enclosed and pre- 
served grounds of anotber for the pur- 
pose of killing Game, after due notice 
in writing to abstain, under a penalty 
of five pounds.” 

These propositions, we hope (with 
the Letter-writer) will be “* candidly 
aod impartially considered.” 


44. Information respecting Climate, in- 
teresting to a numerous Class of Inva- 
lids in Great Britain. ’ 8vo. pp. 7, 
Hatchard. 


THE result of this small pampblet, 
which contains some usefal truths, 
is, that, for ** the cure of consuinp- 
tion,” whenever the removal to a 
warwer climate may be necessary, 

“ Nothing short of St. Helena, the 
West Indies, or the Brazils, can be 
worth going to sea for; andthe length 
of voyage to either of these places may 
assist in producing the most salutary 


effects ! 
It is added, in a note, 


** Buonaparte’s residing in the Island 
of St. Helena will be the means of fur- 
nishing frequent opportunities to sail 
there direct from England; otherwise, 
people shéuld get out to the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence vessels are 
almost constantly going to St. Helena. 
invalids, leaving England for a warmer 
climate, should set out, if possible, as 
early as September.” 
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45. A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Ob- 
servations on the Treatment and Dis- 
orders of them. 8vo. pp. 79. 


A VERY pleasing and scientific 
publication; theugh the Author, after 
observing that *‘ there is nothing new 
under the Sun,” observes, 

“1 am not weak enough to think the 
following pages have much novelty to 
recommend them, being composed prin- 
cipally of fragments, collected from dif- 
ferent publications on subjects nearly 
connected with the «present treatise. 
With the * Amateur,’ however, they 
may have some little merit, from being 
thrown into a narrower compass, and 
brought immediately before the eye, 
from the wide and more expanded sur- 
face over which they have been spread, 
— Other persons may consider the whole 
as beneath their notice; yet they will 
allow me to observe to them, that in 
the great drama of life many scenes of 
lighter import are. necessary to relieve 
the more serious characters of the piece. 
Churchill said truly, 

* Spite of itself, the brain teo finely 

wrought [thought.’” 
Preys on itself, and is destroy’d by 
And the same may be said with equal 
propriety of continued corporeal exer- 
tions. The Great Author of all good- 
ness has, indeed, so wisely tempered the 
human frame, that our inriocent amuse- 
ments promote both our health and 
happiness, and only become culpable, 
when they become the business of life 
instead of jts recreation.’’ 


We cannot be expected to follow 
this.candid Writer through the genea- 
Jogies of Phyllis, a Berkshire bitch; of 
Fly, the grand-daughter of Snowball ; 
or of Millar, belonging to Sir H. B. 
Dudley ; yet their history is amusing, 
aod to a Sportsman highly interest- 
ing. As Antiquaries, however, we 
were pleased with the perusal of 


‘* The Laws of the Leash or Coursing, 
as they were commanded, allowed, and 
subscribed by Thomas, late Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Q. Elizabeth.” 


“ The different perfections of the 
greyhound have been comprised in the 
following rude and barbarous rhymes : 

** The head like a snake ; 
The neck like a drake; 
The back like a beam ; 
The side like a bream ; 
The tail like a rat; 
The foot like a cat. 

** These lines seem to have been trans- 
planted -from an earlier publication 
which has some additions to them; the 

Treatise 
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Treatise perteynynge to Hawkynge, 
Huntynge, &c. emprynted at Westmes- 
tre, by Wynkyn de Worde. 1496.” 


The Notes may also be gratifying 
to the Classical Reader, aud the por- 
trait of Canine madness to the pub- 
lick at large. 


46. Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 8vo. 
pp. 467. Longman and Co, 


THE high reputation which Mr. 
Walter Scott has so justly acquired 
as a Poet, will not be diminished by 
the Prose Work before us, which we 
recommend to our readers, as being 
the most complete narrative of the 
astonishing avd unexpected events 
which have lately taken place on the 
Continent, the most transcendant of 
which are undoubtedly the glorious 
Battle of Waterloo, and its conse- 
quences, the re-taking of Paris, with 
the re-establishment of tlie Bourbons, 
and a general Peace. Considering the 
great variety and abuodance of mat- 
ter, the Author, in order to be clear 
and perspicuous, has adopted the 
form of Letters, which he addresses 
to his sister, his cousins, the Major 
and Peter, and others of his Kinsfolk, 
according to their different character 
and peculiar eccentricities, admirab! 
sketched in the first letter, whic 
serves as an introduction to the re- 
mainder. With thecharacter of old 
James, our readers will be glad to be 
acquainted. 

** When that honest Servant returns 
from the Post-office at ...., he delivers 
with an air of triumph the long-expected 
dispatches; and then smoothing his grey 
hairs with one band, and holding with 
the other the handle of the door, lingers 
in the parlour, till he, too, has the re- 
ward .of his diligence, in learning his 
Master’s welfare.” 

The Second Letter is addressed to 
his cousin the Major, and gives an 
account of Bergen - op-Zoom, its 
strength as a military place, and the 
reverses experienced at the late 
attack. 

To his cousin Peter the politician 
he dedicates the Third, and explains 
to him the cause of the different par- 
ties against the Bourbons, which, ai- 
though averse to that dynasty, did not 
wish for Buonaparte, even after he 
had returned from Elba. 

The Author in the Fourth Letter 
caters into further explanations of the 
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causes of the attachment: which the 
Army had for the Ex-Emperor; and 
gives an account of the Liberalists, 
Constitutionalists, Royalists, and Buo- 
napartists, and of the plot which bad 
been formed at Paris for the retura 
of Buonaparte, 

In the Fifth Letter we finda pretty 
correct detail of the preparations made 
by the French previously to the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo. The French army is 
said to have consisted of a park of 
artillery of 300 cannon, the cavalr 
20,000, the infantry 110,000, wit 
20,000 of the impersal guards, mak- 
ing a total of 150,000. The reasons 
which determined the Ex-Emperor to 
act on the offensive are weighed with 
great sagacity, aod merit the atten- 
tion of those who wish to appreciate 
the talents of Buonaparte. 

In the Sixth Letter, the Author en- 
ters into a detail of the affairs of the 
16th and 17th; and bis account ap- 
pears so correct, that it rather re- 
sembles an official Gazette, than an 
Historical Narration. 

lt is asserted in the Eighth Letter, 
with some hesitation however, that 
Buonaparte fired the first gun with 
his own hand; and also that the 
Steward at Hougoumont’s Castle fired 
ov the Euglish, whilst they were de- 
— post, in consequence of 
which he was shot.—We are now ar- 
rived at the description of the most 
famous Battle of the 18th; the details 
of which, the Author assures us, he 
had received “ from the authority of 
officers high in command upon that 
memorable day ;” and he has acquitted 
himself, iv putting them together, 
with such ability, that every word of 
his narration is an eternal monument 
to the glory of Eogland ;..it is a. mas- 
ter-piece of historical eloquence; and 
we might say of the Author, what 
the Roman Orator said of Thucy- 
dides, —that Mr. Walter Scott's 
Narrative of the Battle of Waterloo 
is so full of matter, that the number 
of his sentences doth almost equal 
the number of his words; and in his 
words, he is so apt, and so close, that 
itis hard to say whether his words 
do more illustrate his sentences, or 
his sentences his words. 1a this in- 
comparable description the Author 
transports his reader to the spot, and 
arrests his attention so closely, that 
he follows every step, hears the roar- 
ing of the cannon, sees the smoke 
and 
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and confusion, alternately fears and 
hopes, and finally shares in the hourras 
which terminate the complete rout 
of the French. Io ihe performance 
of his task, the Author has taken 
Livy for his model, and; like that 
reat Historian, he has most particu- 
ply distinguished himself by the pro- 
bity, candour; and impartiality, which 
pervades the whole of his book. 
As we cannot make any extract 
from this Letter without spoiling the 
Narration, we must refer our readers 
te the book itself, which we doubt 
hot is already in every one’s hands: 
But we have no hesitation in re- 
commending Government to have 
this portion of Mr. Walter Scott's 
Work printed for the use of the 
Nation, in a cheap form, for dis- 
tribution among the peasantry and 
poor in the three kingdoms, that 
they may share in the trophies aud 
glories of their Country. 
~ We regret that our limits do nat 
allow us to analyse the remaining 
Letters; it which the Author 
shows himself an able observer. His 
journey from Bruxelles to Paris, his 
sketch of that Capital and the Palais 
Royal, his details on the preparatious 
of defence by the Parisians, before 
the re-capture of Paris by the Allies, 
and lastly his advice to Louis XVIII. 
deserve the attention of every true 
patriot and politician. 


47. An Inquiry into the Causes of Agri- 
enitural Distress. By W. Jacob, £sq. 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 30. Hunter. 

THE opinions of Mr, Jacob are 
the more deserving of public alten- 
tion, as they are the result of deep 
philosophical research, and practi- 
cal observation. His “ Considera- 
tions on the Protection required by 
British Agriculture, &c.” at the period 
when the Corn Bill was wader delibera- 
tion(vol. LX XXIV. ii. 657; LXXXV. 
i. p. 252) received many marks of pub- 
fic approbation; and the present Tract 
will doubtless be as well received. 


The subjects discussed are, 


“The Effect produced by our Cur- 
rency on Agricultural Productions. — 
Of the relative Increase of Population, 
and of Food,—On the Variations in 
Seasons, and their recent Effects on 
Agricultural Productions. — On the pre- 
sent and future Effects of the Depres- 
sion of Agriculture. — and Suggestions 
for alleviating the present Distress,” 
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Ou the whole, Mr. Jacob is of 
opinion, that there are taxes which 
press far heavier on the community 
at large, than even that which has 
so recently mei with geoeral repre~ 
bation. 

“It is, perhaps, difficult for. private 
individuals, to estimate what degree of 
attention should be paid by Ministers to 
public opinion; and, therefore, harsh 
censures ought not to be passed on 
their conduct, when they appear to sa- 
crifice the interests of the many to the 
clamours of the few, because those few 
are collected together in large masses. 
But it will starcely be doubted, that if 
the cultivators and the labourers were 
brought together, and their opinion 
taken, whether ten per cent. as pro- 
perty-tax should be continued, and the 
duties on malt, salt, soap, candies, and 
leather, be abolished, or these duties 
continued, and the property- tat abolish- 
ed, that they would prefer paying the 
property-tax to those duties. If then 
public opinion ought to weigh in the 
scale of public goud, there is no doubt 
which way the majority of our people; 
those who inhabit the country, and sub« 
sist by Agriculture, would decide. 

“If a bownty,” be adds, “ of  fif- 
teen shillings per quarter on wheat 
was allowed on the first 500,000 quar- 
ters exported, unless, before that 
quantity was shipped, the average price 
amounted to eighty shillings, and a pro+ 
portionate bounty.on other grain, it is 
not improbable that the bare prospect 
of that quantity being sent out, would 
have an effect on the market sufficient 
to encourage future growth. The taxes 
proposed here to be taken off, with the 
bounty to be paid on the exported corn, 
would not amount to more, if so much, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
the intention of removing ; and by this 
mode, a greater relief will be given to 
the landlords, to the tenantry, to the la- 
bourers, and to the tradesmen depend- 
ing on them for employment; as well as 
to the various manufacturers and mer- 
chants, who supply those traders, than 
by the mode which has been proposed 
in Parliament. And as these classes 
form by far the largest portion of the 
community, it may be presumed, that 
the whole population would be much 
more benefited by it. The public funds, 
that portion of uational wealth which 
one part of the community has lent on 
the security of the whole property of 
the Country, could not have been carri- 
ed to their present extent, but for the 
savings which have enabled individuals 
to lend to the publick. As then these 
sayings have been diminished by the - 

whole 
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whole amount of the losses. which the 
Agriculturists have sustained, it eawaot 
be expected, until some stop be put ito 
forther diminution, that any measure of 
fimance, however plausible, will, effect 
tbat advance in the funded property, 
which a peace ought naturally to-have 

uced, As, the losses borne by,the 
anded and agricultural interests, have, 
for the last. two, years, amounted to 
much mere than.the whole sum exr 
tracted from the whele Nation by taxes, 
the relief of those bodies from their se- 
were pressure, and their restoration te 
that moderate degree of prosperity they 


before enjoyed, could gradually by their — 


accumulation increase the demand for 
funded property, and thus give the fund- 
holder that, benefit, which he ought 
fairly to have calculated upon, in the 
event of such a Peace as we have ob- 
tained,”” 


48. 4 few Observations on the Continu- 
ance. of the Property-Tax, and the 
Danger of a great Military Establish- 

- ment to: our Freedom. and Liberty. 

__dBy.a, Priend to the Constitution. ®ve. 

BP 15... Law, & Whittaker. 

A TEMPERATE remonstrance on 
the political aod financial questions 
depending in Parliament, - =~ 

“ Of all Taxes, a Tax upon industry is 


" the most oppressive; the Property-tax, 


being a tax upon profits in trade, is a 
tax upon industry; for such profits can 
only be acquired by industry: the more 
the tradesman is industrious, the more 
will be his profits; and, as he is com- 
pelled to pay in proportion to his profits, 
he is actually taxed for that, which is 
obtained by the-sweat of his brow. —~ 
Having ventured to make these obser- 
vations on this tax, I will candidly eon- 
fess, that, notwithstapding the violent 
clamour against it, as a war-tazx it has 
been of infinite service, for had not so 
strong a measure been adopted at the 
time it was, which, indeed, could only 
be justified on the plea of necessity, but 
the necessity of which cannot be denied, 
it would have beén absolutely impossible 
to carry on the war with that spirit and 
energy, which cOuld alone bring it to its 
present glorious teffhination. Without 
the Property-tax, the public funds must 
have been « beyond redemption, 
and our finances annihilated by the loss 
of public credit ; but, according to the 
eld proverb, there is a time for every 
thing: what may be suffered in time ‘of 
war, cannot be endured in time of peace. 
In extraordinary and perilous times, the 
Romans were under the necessity of ap- 
Gent. Mac. March, 1816. 
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pointing adictator, Necessity, impera- 
‘tive necessity ‘alone, cduld justify: the 
Property-tar; but, having its 
‘office, may it ceasefot a longtime!’ If 
iv has been thé salvation of the Country, 
dev it wot be thei ruin of the Consti- 
tution.” *% oat i , 
Thus far we had proceeded; but Ra- 
iviiweas ofa far ior order hav- 
é@ng sinees taken up the subject seria- 
tim, all: further) comment betomes 
unnecessary. woe 
49. A Treatise on? Domestic Porttry, 
Pigeons, and Rabbits, with a Practical 
| Accvunt of : the Egyptian Method of 
hatching Eggs by ‘artificial, Heat; 
and ail the needful Particulars relative 
to Breeding, .Reaving, and Manage- 
ment. . Dedicated to. hex .Grage the 
= af Ha ary land 
nngton AY, 12ano,.. pp. 
, 218. M Sherwood pe ne of 
THIS ‘+ Treatise” contains a large 
fund of information on a subject of 
considerable interestto every Country 
Gentleman ; ee would be a welcome 
resent to the rest Cottager ; 
r. Moubray Savieg “ avoided sci- 
entific detail,” and “ addressed plain 
understandings in the plaimest lan- 
guage.” 
*¢ The ‘keeper of half.a dozen hens 
‘and a cock, in the corner of his-yard, 
‘will receive information, in, degree, 
equally useful and satisfactory, with 
another who may desire to enter upon 
the most extensive plan,” ; 


50. The Port-folio ; containing Essays, 
Letters, and Narratives. In two Vo- 
tumes, 8vo. pp. 280,310. Murray. 
THE Author of ‘this. amusing 

Work modestly acknowledges that 

“he cannot boast any t origina- 

bity of thought, yet he is entirel 

from (at least intentional) plagi- 
arism. But, as maoy think alike 
without ever haying communicated 
their thoughts to each other, so his 
sentiments, without being intrinsically 
original, (for what is there new under 
the Sun?) may not be borrowed ; 
and, should they seem to coincide 
with those of great authotities, it 





is to be hoped they will not be 
the less esteemed on that account. 
To endure ony with our 


valuable British Essayists, is no mean 
test of abilities; . we think the 
Author of the Port-Folio has strong 
pretensions to public favour. 


51. Dis 
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51. Display . « Tale for Young People. 
By Tee Taylor, one of the Authors of 
“Original Poems for; Infant Minds,” 
“Hymns for Infant Minds,” &e. 
12mo, pp. 214. Taylor and Hessey. 
THE opening of this story is very 

pretty, avd the moral extremely 
good: it is well directed against the 
too prevalent passion for Display ; 
though we are inclined to think it is 
in some points rather oo serious. 


52. The Present of a Mistress to a 
Young Servant, consisting of friendly 
Advice, and real Histories; by Mrs. 
Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo, pp. 167. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

THE former Publications we have 
noticed by this Lady, have consisted 
of rather serious, but useful advice 
to young people. The Work now 
before us contains so many excellent 
hints to young servants as may serve 
to render it a VALUABLE present. 


53. Sarsfield; or the Wanderings of 
Youth: an lrish Tale, by John Gam- 
ble, Zsq. Strabane, Author of * Sketches, 
&c. in Ireland.” 3 Vols. 8voe. Cradock. 
MR. Gamble’s literary reputation 

will be better sustained by his 
« Sketches,” &c. than by the present 
Work; which, however, coutains 
sufficient indication of superior ta- 
lents, and of descriptive powers: 
bul, in taking up a romance for the 
purpose of amusement, we can better 
tolerate even the high-flown virtues 
of heroes aud heroines, than a detail 
of low chicanery and vice; and it is 
always pleasing to bid a cheerful 
adieu, closing the volumes upon the 
happy arravgement of the parties. 


54. The Young’ Man's Book of Know- 
ledge, containing a familiar View of 
the Importance of Religion, the Works 
of Nature, Logic, Eloquence, the Pas- 
sions, Matter and Motion, Magnetism, 

Mechanical Powers, Hydrostatics, Hy- 

draulics, Optics, Acoustics, Electricity, 

Galvanism, Geometry, Geography, As- 

tronomy, History, Chronology, &c. 

By Thomas Tegg; Editor of the 

“ Chronology, or Histerian’s Com- 

panion.” The Third Edition, enlarged. 

12mo. pp. 328. Tegg. 

THE title of this volume suffi- 
cicatly indicates the copious contents 
of a Work, which, containing ver 
considerable instruction in a small 
compass, cannot fail of being usefal 
to those who have not leisure for 
exleusive reading. 
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‘* It was originally compiled with the 
view of dividing dhe profit among seven 
of the Editor’s children, partly as a re- 
ward for their past exemplary eonduct, 
and partly as a 'stinmalu’ ‘to *futore 
exertions. He has much ‘feason’ to 
be grateful for the ‘reception it has 
met with from. thé’ publick-in thé 
rapid sale of the two former Editi.1s, as 
well as in the demand’ there has been 
for the present. ‘The ‘price of the Vo- 
lume bas been fixed proportionably low, 
in order that every youth who is a:tu- 
ated by the desire of acquiring useful 
knowledge, may have the oppertunity 
of possessing it.” 


55. The History of William Selwyn, 
by Miss Sandham, Author of the 
“ Twin Sisters,” and other Works for 
Young Ptople. 12mo. pp. 275. Harris, 


A PRETTY interesting Tale, with 


some display of character. In Ma- 
dame Duharre we find a guod deal of 
spirit and originality. The spoiled 


child taking advantage of a fond mo- 
ther's indulgence is well described, 
and the incidents are natural and easy. 


56. The Ornaments discovered; a Story, 
in two Parts, by the Author of Aunt 
Mary’s Zales. 12mo. pp. 121. Darton. 
THIS is a very pretty interesting 

story, from which young people, b 

attentively perusing, may derive mu 

instruction. It is to prove. that 

‘amiable mauners and a well-regu- 

lated mind are the only true and va- 

luabie ornaments.” . 


57. The Adventures of a Do : 
Arabella Argus, Author of Theda 
nile Spectator.” pp. 231. Darton. 


A DONKEY .is here made to re- 
late his own adventures, which he 
does in a very amusing and agreeable 
manner; and so as to awaken sym- 
pathy for animals in young people. 


58. 4 Letter to Thomas Thompson, ’ 

sol itp of pee PB i = 4 
ecessity oper Places being 

vided by the Legelatrre for the ad 
tion of all Insane Pe¥sons, and on some 
of the Abuses which have been found 
to exist in Madhouses, with a Plan to 
remedy them. By W.C. Ellis, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. 
pp-48 Longman and Co. 


IT is to be hoped that this sensible 
“* Letter” will meet with that atten- 
tion which the subject most impera- 
tively claims, ; 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Un bel accord enchante |’oreille, un son faux Ia déclifre ; cependant aticure 
de ces deux choses ne dit rien d’intellectuel & l'ame, rien que hous pussious écrire 


si nous en étions requis. 


Seulement cela lui fait peine ou plaisir. 


Il paratt que,’ 


de tous nos organes,|’ureille est celui qui est le plus sensible aux secousses agréatyies 
ou déplaisantes.— En musique, comme en amour, ce qui est beau, c'est ce qui 


platt.”—L. A. C. Bomsert. 


&. Trio easy and familiar for the Flute, 
Pianoforte, and Violoncello, composed 
by Ferdinand Ries, Op, 63. pp. 10. 
3s. Gd. Clementi § Co. 


YOUNG Musicians and Amateurs 
generally imagine that a pleasing 
composition is the offspring of a mo- 
ment of inspiration; not being aware 
that a previous plan or outline, to be 
worked upon by degrees, is almost as 
necessary to the regularity and unity 
-of a musical piece, of considerable ex- 
tent, as it is to any other work that 
employs “ the organ of constructive- 
ness.” If they hope to acquire the 
reputation of composers, they will do 
well not to wait in expectation of 
such happy moments; bat will study 
the p ctions of eminent men, and 
the theories by which they have been 
guided, iv ouker that, by discovering 
the steps that have raised others to 
eminence, they may secure their own 
advancement. We would not, how- 
ever, be understood to say that the 
subjects of a fine composition are the 
result of cool deliberation and ar- 
rangement; nor to contradict what 
Rousseau has written, in his diction- 
ary, under the head Prima intenzione. 
If the spirit of a theme discovers the 
Author's genius, or natural gift, it is 
the maaner of treating it which dis- 
plays the master. We have already 
spoken of Mr. Ries in terms soffi- 
ciently commendatory. The present 
easy trio, which is too original to be 
properly called familiar, will not 
change our favourable opinion of his 
abilities. The flute violoncello 
have so little to do, particularly the 
latter, and their paris are so little 
different from the pianoforte-part, 
that it might have been better named 
a Sonata with accompaniments,than a 
Trio. It consists of three movements; 
an allégro, in which a crotchet is 
marked 132 of Melzel’s Metronome ; 
a short andaotino, in which the qua- 


ver is 108; and a rondo, allegro, ia 
which the crotehet is 138%. Itisa 
very satisfactory modern” fashion, 
with composers to indicate the aliso- 
Jute time in which their masick 
should be performed. We have bot 
room to specify the numerous parts 
of this trio that meet our Fc a 
tion, — the ingennity of modulations 
and of the parts which imitate each 
other, &.; and shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with simply recom- 
mending it to our readers who are 
interested by learned variety. 


9. A German Song, with Variations for 
the Pianoforte, composed by F. Ries. 
pp. 6. 2s. Clementi & Co. 

THIS is exceedingly pleasing and 
original. The theme has some of 
that wildness of character sv interest- 
ing in the Rans des Vaches, It is in 
C major, two-crotchet time, allegret- 
to, and consists of only ten measures. 
The crotchet is 100 of the metro- 
nome. The fifth variation we Speseve 
the least : it is in the style of Maz- 
zinghi. Some traits in the 9tb varia- 
tion remind us of Beethoven: if is in 
6-8 time, allegro molto, the dotted 
crotched being 100 of the metronome. 
Mr. Ries has acted wisely in conde- 
scending to write pieces so little diffi- 
cults and we wish him the reward it 
deserves, —a speedy and extensive 
sale of his compositions. 


10.. 4 new.and complete Guide to the Art 
of playing the Violin, containing @ 
comprehensive Treatise on the tirst ru- 
diments of Musick, explaining all the 
marks, churacters, and words, used in 
the Science, withthe nature and forma- 
tion of the different Scales, ic, in the 
most plain and familiar manner, &c. 
&c. &c. by T. Goodban of Canterbury. 
pp. 49. 10s. Gd. Preston. 

WE have given only a fourth part 
of the title-page; which is too promis- 
ing by a great deal; and it mdacés 





* Patent. John MAlzel, of Poland-street, in the county of Middlesex, for his in- 
strument or instruments, machine or machines, for the improvement of all musical 
— which he denominates a metronome, or musical time-keeper : dated 


cember 5, 1815,—6 months. 
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us to say that it is mot a complete 
aide containing every desirable in- 
ormation: it contaims much useful 
matter, however, and the price is mo- 
derate. It is evident that Mr. G. has 
net consulted the best Authors, in 
forming bis compilation. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his logical 
accuracy: ‘* The major scale is the 
most agreeable to the ear, because 
the ascending and descending series is 
(are) alike; that is, it does not re- 
quire any alteration in the situation 
of the semitones, consequently it is 
the most used.” p. 1.—Position : He 
directs the learner to bold the violin 
pear the nut or head, firmly between 
the inder and the thumb of the left 
hand, resting the other end of the in- 
stryment upon the collar-bone, with 
the tail-piece either immediately un- 
der or close on the one side of the 
chin: at the same time, his left elbow 
must be brought directly under the 
instrument, close to his side, and the 
left wrist be turned outwards so that 
the tips of the four fingers may be 
brought over the strings in readiness 
to press them down on the finger- 
board; and for more conveniently 
reaching the fourth string (the one 
covered with wire), the left side of 
the violin is to be held somewhat 
higher than the right. For the true 
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position of the left hand, place the 
rst finger upon the second string, 
rather more than ap inch from the 
nut; put, the second finger nearly 
close to the first.on the same string ; 
put the third finger on the third 
string, rather more than an inch 
from the second ; lastly, put the fourth 
finger about an inch from that; press 
down the strings firmly, keeping up 
the knuckles: now raise the tingers 
just off the strings, still keeping them 
bent over their places, and the posi- 
tion will be perfect. With regard to 
the right hand, the bow is to be held, 
near its nut, with the first and second 
fingers and the thumb, the tip of the 
latter being placed immediately un- 
der the second, and the first being 
advanced a little: the hair of the 
bow is to be turned inwards against 
the joint or back of the thumb, and 
the third aod fourth fingers wust rest 
on the bow to keep it steady. The 
bow is to cross over the strings para- 
lel with the bridge which supports 
them; and the fore finger is to vary 
the pressure. (Hawkins Hist. of Mus. 
¥, 377. 1776.) Individing the fiager- 
board, page 11, allowance must be 
made for the altered tension of the 
strings from the pressure of the left. 
hand fingers. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Nearly ready for Publication: 


The Fourth Volume of the Antiquities 
of Athens, &c., by Stuart and Revert. 
Imperial folio, containing 88 Plates, of 
the Architectural Antiquities at Pola, 
the Sculpture of the celebrated Temple 
of Minerva at Athens by Phidias, &c. 
&c. besides 15 vignettes, Edited by Mr, 
JoserH Woops. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Isles, and of 
their Relations with European Turkey, 
translated from the original manuscript 
of M, de Vaupoucourt, late General 
in the Italian service, with a very accu- 
rate and comprehensive Map. 

The Second Volume of Mr, SoutHEY’s 
History of the Brazils. 

The Biographical Memoirs of Dr. 
Matnew Stewart, Dr. James Hutton, 
and Professor Jonn Rosison. Read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Now collected into ene volume, with 
some additional notes. By Jonn Pray- 
Fair, F.R.S, L. & E. Professer of Natural 
Philosophy in the University, Edihburgh, 

Memoirs of THomas-Ho.tcrort, writ- 


tem by himself, apd continued to the 


time of his death, from his Diary, Notes, 
and other papers, by Jon Hazvetr. ° 

An Essay on Weights and Measures, 
comprizing a View of Standards, both 
antient and modern, With Remarks on 
the principles and provisions of a Bill 
now before Parliament, entitled, “ A 
Bill for ascertaining and establishing 
uniformity of Weights and Measures.” 
By P, Ketry, LL.D. 

Fragments on Landscape Gardening 
and Architecture, as connected with 
Rural Scenery; with many coloured 
Plates. By Mr. Repton. 

Specimens of Gothbie - Architecture ; 
consisting of doors, windows, buttresses, 
pinnacles, &c. with the measurements, 
selected from antient buildings at Ox- 
ford, &c, Drawn and etched on 61 
Plates, by F. MackEnzig and A. Pucen. 

Alastor; or the Spirit of Solitude, 
with. other Poems, by Percey Byssue 
SHELLEY. 

A Portrait of SHaxspeare, from the 
Monumental Bust .at Stratford- upon- 
Avon, engraved in Mezzetinto by W. 
Warp, from a Painting by T. PHILLIPS, 
Esq. R. A. after a Cast made from the 

original 
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original Bust by G. BuLtock, is an- 
nounced by Mr. Brirton. 
Preparing for ‘Publication : 

Dr. WHitakeR bas undertaken a Ge- 
neral History of the County of York, 
and bis. Prospectus shall be duly noticed 
in our next. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
** Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals,” 
commenced by the late Mr. Henry Rep- 
HEAD YoRKE; the publication of which, 
from a variety of unforeseen cireum- 
stances, has been delayed so long. 

Mr. Dyer’s “ Privilezes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Additions to 
its History,” which was to form ene 
volume 8vo, will necessarily be extended 
to two volumes,—(See ous Cover.) 

An Edition of Gray’s Works, edited 
by Mr. Mitrorp, is in the press, which 
capnot but excite attention; fer the 
publick will be presented with many 
letters from the originals, hitherto un- 
published, highly interesting from their 
number, and for their intrinsic merit, 
as well as with the originals, for the 
first time, of many of the letters very in- 
currectly published, and much altered, 
by Mason. This edition will also possess 
many curious variations in the principal 
Poems of Gray, from his own hand- 
writing. 

A Pilgrimage to Waterloo, a Poem 
with Notes. By Mr. Ropert Souruey. 

The Remains of James DusavuToy, 
late of Emanuel College, Cambridge ; 
with an Introduction, by Robert 
SouTuHey, Esq. Poet Laureate, 

The Cbhristian’s Manual, compiled 
from a Translation of the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani of Erasmus. By Pui- 
Lip Wyatr Crowrser, Esq. With co- 
pious Seripture Notes; extracts from the 
most eminent divine and moral writings. 

The Inquisition unmasked; or the 
Triumph of Humanity and Liberality in 
Spain. Being a History of the Conduct 
and Objects of that Tribunal, and a Dis- 
sertation on the necessity of its sup- 
pression. By M. Puicsiancn, the 
Spanish Patriot. 





Important Literary INTELLIGENCE. 

Of a recent discovery of some import- 
ant remains of the Works of the Roman 
Classicks in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, the Publick have for some time 
been informed. The greater part of 
them have been just printed there at the 
Royal Press. They consist of Three 


Orations of Cicero, with a very antient 
Commentary on them and on four other 
Orations: of eight Orations of Sum- 
machus, and ef almost the entire Works 
of Frontc, a classick with whom we were 
till now entirely unacquainted, except 
by mame, and who in his day was said 
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to be second only to Cicero in eloquence, 
The title-pages are as below nearly ; 

“'M. T. Ciceronis tres Orationes in 
Clodium et-Curionem De. ere alieno Mi- 
lonis de Rege Alexandrino. Item ad 
has preedictas orationes et ad alias Tul- 
lianas quatuor editas Commentarius 
antiquus ineditus Asconii Pediani.” 
One volume 8vo, 

Q. Aurelii Sammachi octo Orationes 
inedite."’ One volume 8vo, 

“ M. Cornelii Frontonis Opera inedita; 
cum Epistolis item ineditis Autenini Pii, 
M. Aurelii, et Appiani, necnén aliorom 
Veterum Fragmeéntis, Invenit Notisque 
iHustravit [to all the three] Angelus, 
Maius, Bibliotheee Ambrosianz é lin- 
guis Orientalibus. Mediolani, @ regiis 
Typis, 1816." Two volumes 4to. 

A copy of each of these Works, toge- 
ther with some very curivas IJtalian 
Literature, has just reached the Librar 
of Epwarp J. Curreis, Esq. Windmilt 
Hii], Sussex; and they have very much 
attracted the attention of the learned 
and curious. It appears that these Ma- 
nuseripts are on a Codex Palimpsestus, 
that, is on vellum from which they bad 
been (as in the middle ages was very 
common) in some degree erased, and 
this vellum bad been superinscribed by 
the Acts and proceedings of the Council 
of Chalcedon, of which the writings are 
perfect and entire. The learned Editor 
and Discoverer Angelus Maius (Angelo 
Maio) has with great labour and perse- 
verance, and with infinite difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in decyphering these first written 
and semi-erased MSS. from behind the 
MS. of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
has with the assistance of his Govern- 
ment and of the Curators of the Am- 
brosian Library now laid them, by 
meats of the Royal Press of Milan, be- 
fore the publick. 

Many of the Works of Cicero, and 
some of those of Summachus, have long 
since been published. Fronto is now 
edited for the first time. He was the 
preceptor and friend of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, A fac-simile of each 
of these Works is appended to its volume: 
These MSS. are of the sixth century, 
Two or three copies of the new Cicero 
have been for some time in England: 
of the Summachus and Fronto, these 
are supposed to be the first. 

At the sale of the late Mr. Lioyp’s 
collection, at Wygfair, in the Principa- 
lity, “* The Life of King Arthur and of 
his noble Knights of the Round Table, 
by Sir T. Mallory,” sold, with all its 
imperfections, without binding, for 3202, 
to Earl Spencer.—‘‘ Recuyele of the 
Historye of Troye,” in worse condition, 
for 126i.; and several other rare books at 
great prices, 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


Eritocus ap Anpriam. 1815. 
Davus. Crito, 


Davus.—Matsurusne Crito? pauperque 
hospesque senexque ? [Rogas? 
Qua spe? quoquestu fretus et arte? C. 
Scilicet ignoras Peregrinus et Advena 
victum 
Qnam facilem é vestra credulitate paret? 
Non tam pi esentes alibi cognoscere stultos 
Contig't: absurdum, futile, ridiculum, 
Hoc vobis volape est, hoc est mirabile 
’ visu, [bile est. 
Quodque impossibile est, id mage credi- 
D.— Num tu igitur fieri Stadiodromus, 
aut Salamandra, 
Aut invisibilis, queso, Puella, potes? 
Aut prwgnans Auus, aut Orientalis Ju- 
gulator 
Ipse Suo sibi se qui jugulat gladio > 
€.—Garris: Men’ isthac levia et !udicra ? 
Grayem rem [novam. 
Tracto: Artem ingenuam scilicet atque 
Eneephalo-scopiam Piinceps ego Crano- 
logorum. 
D.—Quidnam illud monstri est? C. Scire 
cupis? D. Cupio, 
C.—Principio naturam hominis fateare 
necesse est 
Cujuscunqg; humeris imposuisse caput, 
D.—Audivi, et credo: fateor. C. Capi- 
tique cerebrum [C. Taceas. 
Cuique esse innatum. D. Non fateor. 
Conglomeratarum que congeries fibrarum 
Constat triginta @ partibus atque tribus. 


Ergo animal triginti-triplex Homo. D, 
Prob magni Dii! 

C.—Fingit enim voces ars nova queque 
novas. 


D.—Tricivti-triplicem tu me quoque? 
Maguificum me ! 
Qui simplex rebar nil nisi Davus eram. 
C.—Sic est. Has partes dico Organa: et 
hee quoque sensus 
Affectusque notant singula quzeque suos, 
Et prout grande suum magis Organon est, 
dominatur [gis. 
Sensus item in capite hoc ille vel ille ma- 
Mysterizativus enim est Individuali- 
-tativus Philopro- vel -genitivas Homo. 
Cetera queque tamen non est memorare 
necesse. 
D. Gaudeo. _C. Tot quot suat Organa 
sunt Animi; 
Utque superficies externaque prodit imago 
Qna subter crusto condita pruna latent, 
Sic Cerebrum tegit os, qualisque interna 
cerebri est 
Externo formam cernis in osse parem. 
Primo added intuitu qualis sit quisque, vi- 
debis. [super. 
Unum de multis sit satis. D. Atque 


POETRY. 


C.—Si cui juxta aurem sit prominulum 
cerebellam, [tumor 
“Hance fuge,” Destructivam indicat iste 
Hic cadit, frangit, tundit, lacerat, pes- 
sundat, [manu. 
Ferro, fuste, palam, elam, pede, dente, 
Porro ubi quid ficti aut simulati est, “Hem 
bone,” mecum, 
“Falle alios,” inquam, “non ita fallorego.” 
Ambrosiis imitare comis strepitug; Tonan- 
tem, : 
Causidice! auriculas detege, nullus eris. 
Quique reos agitas misera formidine Ju- 
ex, 
Judice me, capitis mox eris ipse reus. 
Vertice nudato Lupus est fortasse Sa- 
cerdos, 
Hactenus, inducto vellere, visus Ovis. 
Sed quo precipué super omnia, Dave, re- 
perto 
Glorior, invenio Bruta Hominesq; pares, 
Certet maguanimo cum Cesare magnani- 
mus Mus, 
Si caput inspicias, ardua uterque petit. 
Bello fulminat Lille, viamq; affectat Olym- 
po: [cent. 
Iv cameram scandit Mus ubi grana ja- 
D.—Ah, scio jam! Infantem wuper mi- 
rabar herilem _ ‘fluto; 
Tam placidé in medio posse jacere 
Nimirum Organdn ille Voluti-luto-tativum, 
Quale procul dnbio sus yanmar svvas 
habet. 
C.—Irrides ? operamque in te sic, improbe, 
tudo? 
Indignus Sophia, scitrra, videre mea, 
D.—Credo: quintu discipulos adsciscere 
dignos [das. 
Vis tibi? ne Davos quere, sed (Edipo- 
C.—Recte hortare: hebetesque rudesque 
valere jubebo, 
Si mihi vos, Docti, plauditis. D. Atque 
mihi. 


TRANSLATION. 
Davus and Crito. 


D.—What have we, Crito, to induce your 
stay, [did you say? 

Poor, old, and stranger? C. Stranger, 

Nor know you, while such epithet you give, 

On your credulity that strangers live ! 

That, with your native follies not content, 

To foreign climes your gaping crowds are 
sent, 

In quest of wonders, heedless of expence, 

Secure of Folly’s ample recompence— 

That all acceptable alike to you, 

Or wild, or tational, or false, or true, 

The standard of delight is, old or new! 

D.—But, Crito, say, what wonders canst 
thou boast, ‘ 

To charm the senses of ous gazing coast? 

Hast 




















Hast thou been training, that the town may 
talk [walk ? 

What countless miles our human coursers 

Or girt-imvisible canst (hou become, 

Or juggler, weary of stale tricks at home, 

Or pregnant matron, whom scarce e’en the 
grave [can save ? 

From pangs of child-birth at three-score 

C.—Mere trifles these, unworthy to be told: 

In me no slight impostor you behold ; 

In a new noble art my skill consists— 

Behold the Prince of Cranjvlogists. 

D.—Gods, what a name! Some monster 
strange, I fear, {shall bear. 

But of what kind I know not. C. You 

Know then that Nature, when mankind 
she made, 

On every pair of shoulders placed a head. 

D.—I’ve beard, and do believé it. C. ’Tis 
as plain, 

Within each head she has inclosed a brain, 

D.—Parcdon me there; I must incline to 
doubt— [me out: 

Not every bead. C. Be still, and hear 

The braia, accoiding to our new decree, 

Consists within of thirty parts and three, 

Which leads us to this tenet grand and 
bold— 

Man is a creature three and thirty fold. 

D.—This complex animal am |? Heaven 
save us; 

Till now | thought I was but simple Davus. 

C.—Now these are organs, and in these 
are seen 

Sure indication of the mind within. 

Is there an organ larger thav the rest ? 

It speaks the ruling passion of the breast ; 

For man, if he be given to mystery, 

Or foud of individuality, 

Or philogenitive, or whatsoe’er 

His passion be, ’twill find its organ there— 

Besides all this, the surface ef the head 

Reveals by knobs whate’er within is bred ; 

Thus bone conceals the brain, and by that 


_ bone 
The workings of that very brain are shewn. 
Thus arm’d, I see through mortals in a 
minute, [in it. 
Shew me a head, [ll shewfyou all that,’s 
But, for example’s sake, perhaps ’twere 
best [rest : 
To take one instance —’twi!l explain the 
Behind the ear if a small knob you find, 
Beware that man — he bas a murd’rous 
mind ; 
’Tis his to pound, to pommel, to destroy, 
Blows, bruises, bumps, and buffets, all his 


Joy: 
Behold yon champion of forensic war, 
Whose wit delights, whose thunder shakes 
the bar; 
What are his wit, his talents, and his taste, 
If that vile knob behind his ear be placed ? 
Or mark that Judge, who now, with words 
of fear, 
Lets fall his sentence on the culprit’s ear, 
On that protuberance | cast my eye, 
Aad in himself the future culprit spy ; 
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Or yonder priest, who now such meekness 
wears, 
Take but his wig off, let me.see his ears, 
A wolf he stands, though in sheep’s cloth- 
ing drest. — [rest, 
But what delights me more than al! the 
Davus, is this: Search as I will, I fiad 
That men and brutes are all alike intmind; 
With mighty Cesar shall in fame be join’d 
The matchless mouse, superior to his kind; 
The one may fix his thoughis on thiegs 
above, 
And claim divided empire with great Jove ; 
The other scales the grau’ry, steals the 
grain, 
And gains the object he aspired to gain, 
D.—Ah, now | see— my master’s infant 
child, 
Who lay so meekly in the mud and smiled 
Possess’d the organ which the pigs possess, 
Who roll in mire, and deew it happiness. 
a varlet, dare you mock me? but 
see 
Wisdom like mine is lost on such as thee. 
D.—Then | beseech thee, O most learned 
tutor, 
Not Davus teach, but (Edipus in future, 
C.— Tis well. 1 see my error, and at once 
Reclaim the truths too precious for the 
dunce. - > ' 
The Prince of Craniologists withdraws, 
But trusts, O learn’d and wise, to your 
applause. 





To the Rev. W. B. on his Translation of 
Heropotus. 
HILE half-leara’d wits, with super- 
cilious pride, 
All knowledge in the female sex deride 
And would confine it, with a zea! severe, 
Within the limits of a narrow sphere ; 
And joy to see the spark of heavenly fire, 
Smother’d in mists of ignorance, expire ; 
The real scholar, liberal, wise, and kind, 
Commends the improvement of the female 
_ mind: _ [flower, 
Transient, he knows, is Beauty’s tender 
And short the date of Youth’s inspiring 
power, 
Aware th’ enlighten’d mind can well supply 
Warmth to the cheek, and brightness to 
the eye ; 
And still a mild yet pleasing Just:« shed, 
When every charm and every grace is fled, 
What a are to the learn’d Translator 
ue! 
The antient page unfolding to the view, 
He clears the mist by Time’s daik cloud 
o’erspread ; 
Gives new existence tothe gioulder’d dead ; 
Bestows that knowledge ou each liberal 
mind, [fin’d ; 
Which, but for him, had been to few con- 
And, firmly seated upon classic greund, 
Scatters fair Learning’s beauteous flowers 
around. 
Oh! who can cease to love th’ historic page ! 
Delight of youth, resouice of drooping age, 
> Forbear 
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Forbear to view the picture of mankind, 
Yet vainly boast a well-instracted mind ! 
Whate’er the porta Of afffiction g:¥ep, 
In this sad hfe, by ever-righteous Heaven, 
Th’ ystoric page has-charms which can 
impart 
A soothing comfort to the saddest heart : 
For'when we view, to endless ruin:hurl'd, 
Empires! cat sought ‘to rule a captive 
- world ; [died, 
And pensive read how many a wretch has 
To sate a Ty: ant’s rage, or swell his pride ; 
How the firm Patriot has resign’d his 
‘ breath, . [death ; 
And bless’d tis Country in the pangs of 
How oft ha’ fall’w the unavailing tear, 
Lamenting every tie the beart holds dear; 
And mark the bitter tide of human woe 
Roll its black wave, andever mournfal flow; 
e learn with humble fortitude to bear 
suifering Heaven ordains our proper 
. share. [owe 
Then let us thank the Friend to whom we 
Mach of the joys that knowledge can be- 
i stow > 
Who gen’rously his learned treasures lends, 
To aid the mental pleasures of his friends ; 
Wor, like the narrow pedant, deigns to fear 
The female mind may seek too high a 
sphere. [ing prove, 
And that our thanks when given may pleas- 
May the dear objec. of his tenderest. love, 
Whose tried affection, and anspotted truth, 
Have charm’d him more than e’en her 
beauteous youth, : 
In all her sex's name these thanks impart; 
Then will they sweetly sink.into his heart, 
Feb. 7, 1816. Mary But er. 





Gory GAIn’p, AND. PEACE RESTORED : 


A Gratulatory Address to the British Army 
. and Navy returning home from the War. 
By Joun Mayne. 
ALLANT Troops from Waterloo, 
Wellington’s companions true— 
‘ All to whom our thanks are due 
For battles bravely won— 
Glory gain’d, and Peace restor’d, 
Welcome home to sheathe the sword, 
Bless your King, and praise the Lora 
For wonders he hath done! 
Wher the French, a fiendlike band, 
. Threaten’d to despoil the Land— 
When their Chief, with fiery brand, 
Was Europe’s deadly foe— 
Britain, with her flag unfurl’d, 
From his Throne th’ Usurper harl’d— 
Britain saved a falling world, 
And laidthe Tyrant low! 


Sailors of great Nelson’s Crew, 
Wealth and Fame we owe to you! 
Trafalgar, like Waterloo, 

The War with glory crown’d! 
See, brave Heroes of the Nile, 
Commerce re-illumes our Isle ! 
Provivence still deigns to smile, 

And gladdens ell around! 
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Should the foemen, bold again, 
Dare us to the battle-plain, 
, Heart aad band, withmightand main, 





We'll arm by land and sea!, 
Waterloo, or Trafalgar, 
Ip our minds a leading star, 
Guiding Fleets and Hosts afar, 

Shall urge to Victory! 
Gallant Troops from Waterloo—~ ) 
Sailors of great Nelson’s ‘Crew— 
All who would; like Britons true, 

Phe race of Glory ran— 
Hail your Prince with one accord, 
Bless the King, aud praise the Lorn! 
Ever be His Name adored, 

For wonders Ha’ hath done ! ‘ 








Addressed by Mrs. D¥***#*#* to her Hus 
band, on the Anniversary of their Wed» 
ding-day, March 1, 1816: 

Hatt happy day, to me most dear 

Of all the days throughout the year, 

Its presence my fond heart doth cheer, 

‘My: Damon, 

And now two years are past ahd’gone, 

Since we were join’d in union 

And love, to me they seem but one, 

My Damon. 

Let purple violets deck the ground, 

Let flow’ry garlands now be bound, 

With which thy temples shall be crown’d, 

My Damon, 

Behold! the little lambs at play 

Seem to enjoy this blessed day, 

We ’re happy, they appear to say, 

My. Damon, 

O hear, my love, whilst I declare 

That it shal! be my eonstant prayer, 

That God may keep within his care 

My Damon. 

That you may always happy be, 

And many joyful days may see, 

Is my most earnest wish for thee, 

My Damon. 

May we doth live a happy life, 7. 

Devoid of care, devoid of strife, 

A loving husband, loving wife, 

My Damon. 

May we thus take our flight on bigh, 

With silver wings ascend the sky, 

Where no fond hearts are heard to sigh, 

My Damon, 

So, when our mortal days are o’er, ‘ 

And this world’s joys can please no more, 

May we land safe on Canaan’s shore, 

My Damon. 

There may we join the angelic choir, 

And sweetly strike the goiden lyre, 

With zeal more warm than Poet’s fire, 

My Damon. 
Woodbine Cottage. E, D, 











CHARADE. 
In Pelopis terra totum est, mirabile dictu, 
Si caudam tollas, Thessala cymba manet. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Proceepincs iy THe Fourtu Sessron or Tae Fiera ParciamMgnt OF THe 
Unrrev Kiyepom og Great Brirain anv IRELAND. 


Hous or Commons, Fed. 12. 
Whe Chancellor of the Excheguer’s Speech, 
continued from p. 10%. 

HE number of men to be employed in 

Fiance he had already stated ai 50,000; 
those requited for the East Indies might 
be mentioned at 20,000. The army em- 
ployed in France would be maintained by 
that country: the contributions fixed 
upon would be applied in aid of the public 
service, except a portion which would be 
given in the form of a gratuity, or prize- 
money, to the troops who raised thear- 
selves and their companions to so much 
glory. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
believed that in law, the whole .of these 
contributions levied apon France, might 
be considered as Droits of the Crown; 
but the Prince Regent, without consult- 
‘ing his own private interest, ordered 
the whole. to be applied to the public ser- 
vice. The Ailies had agteed upon the 
propriety and justice of allotting50,000,000 
of francs, or something more than two 
thillions sterling, to the British and Prus- 
Sian troops, for their noble services in the 
battle of Waterloo. This sum had been 
placed at the disposal of the respective 
authorities of England and Prussia, and 
was divided into two parts—the British 
army, including the Hanoverians and the 
Belgians, receiving 25,000,000 of French 
francs, and the Prussian army the other 
half. The amount allotted to our Go- 
vernment of the indemnities levied upon 
France, was !00 millions of francs, or four 
millions sterling; avd 800,000/ of this 
had been this year received. With the 
reduction of forces which he had formerly 
stated, the total amount of supply neces- 
sary for supporting our militaty esta- 
blishment might be taken at 9,300,000/. 
This estimate was, however, exclusive 
of the extraordinaries, which he would 
now proceed to lay before the House. 
The commissariat might be stated at 
680,000/, ; the barracks, 258,000/.; and 
the whole extraordinaries at two millions. 
The total for theArmy,iocluding some items 
not mentioned, amounted to 12,235,0004,; 
for the Navy ordinarieS and extraordi- 
naries, 7,000,000/.; for the Ordnance, 
2,000,0002.; and for miscellaneous ex- 
penditure, two millions and a half. The 
ordnance last year amounted to 4,000,000/. 
There was one other item of expenditure 
which he had still to mention, and that 
would be created by a re-payment to the 
East India Company of two millions, 
which they had expended for services iu 
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the East Indies. In consequence of @ 
pressure upon their finances, they had 
made a charge of two millions, and had 
already received 500,000/. in the precious 
metals, which they had exported to their 
Eastern possessions, and found a reason- 
able and seasonable supply. (A laugh.) 
The whole of these estimates amount to 
24,738,000%. To the Bank it would be 
necessary to pay 1,500,0002. which, toge- 
ther with the sum formerly specified, and 
several other items, will make a general 
aggregate of 29,338,000/. for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. There would be a sepa- 
ration of the charge for Ireland, as it was 
proper to keep the charges for the two 
countries distinct. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then said, he begged not to be 
understood as settling the Peace Esta- 
blisbment. In future years a great re- 
duction may be ed. For the pres 
sent, he would merely state what would 
be, in his opinion, the supply for the year, 
the total amount of the expenditure, and 
the Ways and Means provided to meet itt 

Supriy,1816.—Army,9,300,000/.; Com- 
missariat, 680,000/, ; Barracks, 258,000/.; 
Extraordimaries, 2,000,000/.; — Navy, 
7,000,0002 ; Ordnance, 2,000,0001,; Mis- 
cellanies, 2,500,000/.; — Indian Debt, 
1,000,000/.; Re-payment to the Bank, 
1,500,000/. ; Exchequer Bill Interest, 
2,000,0002. ; Sinking Fund on Exchequer 
Bills, 260,000/.; Debentures, 900,000/.; 
Total, 29,398,0002. ; — Deduct for Irish 
Proportion, 2,910,3544.; leaving a Total 
for Eogland of 26,487,646/. 

Ways ann Means.—Surplus of Grants, 
after discharging Debt in the Pevinsula 
and America, 3,000,000/.; Surplus Con- 
solidated Fund, 2,500,000/.; Land and 
Malt, 3,000,0001.; Customs and Excise 
(War Taxes), 6,000,000/. ; Property Tax, 
6,000,000/.; Lottery, 200,000; Bank 
Allowance, 6,000,000/, Total, 26,700,000, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, whether our foreign 
or domestic situation was considered, 
the Military Establishment proposed by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, was enermous 
and upjustifiable. If his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were disposed, in no branch of our 
expenditure was retrenchment more prac- 
ticable or necessary than in our Military 
Establistment. The Property Tax had 
been assumed as one source of supply, 
He must thus early, therefore, protest 
against its renewal, or raising one sbilling 
by its means, under any modification that 
could be sugested. He hoped the Coun- 
try would not be cajoled ; for it might de> 

pend, 
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pend, that while the Property Tax existed, 
no retrenchmest would be accomplished. 
The Hon. Gentleman had stated, that one 
of the features of his plan was to give 
support to public credit, by not making a 
loan, and that in consequence the farmers 
would be relieved from the country banks. 

Vas it meant then to enable the country 
bankers to render this assistance to the 
farmers by aids from the Treasury ? (Here 
Mr. Vansittart replied, across the table, in 
the negative.) He could not then very 
well understand by what magick the coun- 
try bankers were to be enabled to assist 
the farmer, because there was no loan, 
unless the latter in the first place raised 
the value of their produce, and- increased 
the amount of their security. The bor- 
rower’s property must be increased before 
the lender could be expected to augment 
bis advances. The remedy, if any, must 
be of extreme slow operation. 

Mr. Brougham asked, what diminution 
of expence could be expected next year. 
(The Chancellor replied, 10,000 seamen.) 
Then, observed Mr. Brougham, the ut- 
most that can be expected is a reduction 
Of five millions, which will leave the Mili- 
tary Establishment at an annual expence 
of 25 millions. Enormous as was to be 
the Military Establishment in Great Bri- 
fain, one as enormous was to exist in ire- 
land. Let the House reflect on the ra- 
pidity with which these establishments 
grew from war to war, and bow, at the 
conclusion of évery peace, the Country 
was left loaded with a military expendi- 
ture, continually increasing; 149,000 men 
were now to be saddled upon us, in all 
probability for a permanency. And this, 
besides 20,009 in India, It was true that 
the Right Hon, Geutleman said that the 
East India Company were bound to pay 
for this army. But were we not perpe- 
tually making good the arrears of the 
Company? Were we not perpetually 
giving them loans; and was it not thére- 
fore mockery to say, that the East India 
Company would pay for these troops ? 
Then there were to be 11,000 men in the 
Mediterranean. ‘The whole army of Eng- 
Jand in peace used to be between 4 and 
5000 men in all, But this was in better 
times — in better times with respect to 
money, acd, if he might speak of any 
thing but of money in a Committee of 
Supply, in better times for the Constitu- 
tion. Now, however, the Mediterranean 
alone required, it seemed, 11,000 men. 
Then again, why were the seven or eight 
Tonian islands saddled on us? Productive 
of nothing else, they were exceedingly 
rich in patronage. ‘There must be Go- 
vernors, and Secretaries, and Commanders- 
in-Chief, and Commissaries, and Port- 
Admirals, and the whole apparatus of pa- 
‘tronage. And these were the latent in, 
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ducements to burthen this Country with 
their protection. In the West-Indies, 
where there used to be 7000 men, there 
were to be 13,000. He believed the 
Dutch Colonies were kept, on the repre- 
sentation of a certain smal! class of mer- 
chants (whose faces were as well known at 
the Treasury as those of the Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite), who having invested their 
capitals in loaus to those islands, from 
which they received valuable consign- 
ments, induced Government, by persua- 
sion and threats, to keep Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice, to fill more completely 
our already glutted markets, to have more 
sugar, more coffee, more cotton, lest they 
should lose their consignments, and risk 
their*capitals. — Passing to the affairs of 
Ireland, the Hon. Gentleman recommend- 
ed Mr. Vansittart to give every assistance 
to his colleague (Lord Castlereagh), who 
was said to be devising some plan to give 
effect to Catholic Emancipation, In con- 
clusion, he hoped the Leather and Malt 
Taxes would be repealed, and expressed 
his wish that the Income Tax would not 
be suffered to pass. 

Mr. Rose said, that the Poor Rates had= 
often been investigated; but, as nothing 
could be done, it was useless to inveigh 
against them: they were of service to the 
agriculturist, as they diminished the price 
of labour. No encouragement could be 
given to the farmer to export wool, as 
there was no demand for it abroad. We 
ourselves imported from Germany and 
Spain, and France was in a flourishing 
condition. The Property Tax had bene- 
fited individuals: for instance, stock- 
hoiders—the 3 per cents. were at 47 when 
it was first proposed, and they were now 
at 60. 

Mr. Western said, the plan of the Chan- 
cellor was incompetent to afford relief. 
The rental of the Kiogdom, after paying 
taxes and other imposts, was annihilated 
by the pressure of distress. In many in- 
stances he knew that no rent had been re- 
ceived ; and he believed that from arable 
land, no rent had been received in any 
part of the Empire. With respect to the 
lucome Tax, he considered the honour of 
the House and of Ministers pledged to its 
repeal. ‘ 

Sir Robt. Heron said, that, from the plan 
developed that uight, the economy pro- 
mised them was a mere mockery, for it 
was no where to be found but in the Speech 
from the Throne. There could be no re- 
lief without a reduction of the expendi- 
ture. Our expenditure ought to be re- 
daced in all its branches. While the 


Country was looking to the practice of 
that economy which was promised, where 
could they more naturally expect it than 
in the establishment of him whom they 
considered the Father of his People.— 

‘ Whee 




















When magistrates in the country were 
employed in hearing the grievances of la- 
bourers who had nothing to do, of shop- 
keepers who had no shops, of tailors and 
shoemakers who were without work, they 
might say, in answer to their complaints, 
“We sce no mode of relieving you; it is 
true your distresses are great, but sv con- 
fined are the means of our assisting you, 
that if we make cut an order for your re- 
lief, at is very doubtfal that it will be paid ; 
but there is ane consolation for you under 
your present sufferings,—you are covered 
with glory !” 

Mr. T. F. Lewis said, that there ought to 
be a greater reduction in our expenditure, 
Alluding to the state of the currency, he 
asserted that 25 millions had been with- 
drawn from circulation, which had occa- 
sioned property of every kind to fall in 
price. 

Mr. Baring said, that the Corn Bill, 
though now a dead letter, had done mis- 
chief. To lessen or even remove the tax 
upon farming horses, was a trumpery sort 
of relief. Considering that the campaign 
had lasted only three months, and ample 
supplies had been voted for a year, there 
ought to have been a greater return of 
money. 

Mr. Brand ceusured the enormous Mi- 
litary Establishment proposed to be main- 
tained ; and stigmatized the Income Tax 
as one which all classes of people ought to 
unite in resisting. He recommended rais- 
ing a small joan rather than continue 
this tax. 

Mr. Yorke defended Mr. Vansittart’s 
plan; and said, the truest way to prevent 
war, was to be well armed. 

Lord Nugent protested against a Peace 
Establishment of 150,000 men. He did 
not see how Parliament cauld have any 
controul over the British army in France. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could point 
out 2,200,000. out of the 19 millions, for 
the expence of corps which would be dis- 
continued as soon as Gorernment could 
be evabled. Anotber two millions ought 
to be taken for the Navy. If there were 
added one and a half million due to the 
Bank, two millions under the head of Ord- 
nance, and one million of East India debt, 
there would be found, in all, at least be- 
tween eight and nine millions, which was 
not connected with the public service of 
the year. He deprecated the principle, 
that we were to be the only military power 
who should not act on the military princi- 
pie of keeping up an army which should 
bear some proportion to that of oiher 
States. The Noble Lord stated, that it 


had been declared by Mr. Pitt, that he re- 
gretted nothing more than the low esta- 
blishments which he had proposed to this 
Country in 1792; a year when another 
great Statesman, Mr. Burke, had declared 
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France to be blotted from the face of Enu- 
rope. If the House reflected on all the 
strong measures to which they had been 
reduced, to obtain that army that had 
conquered Peace for them, they would be 
cautious how far they proposed an undue 
redaction of our establishments. These 
establishments would give them such an 
army at the commencement of a war, as 
conld not be obtained in this Country 
without long aud painful exertions. If 
the House, therefore, were determined to 
feed what he considered one of the worst 
features of the Country, by hollow de- 
clamations about economy, they would 
lose more in the revenue than they would 
gain by any saving. (Hear, hear!) They 
were to consider, too, that it was not 
merely the number of men; the pay had 
also been doubled since 1792, and the 
pensions, &c. highly increased. He de- 
precated any hasty conclusions on this 
subject, calculated to make the Country 
feel that there was only one object neces- 
sary—a reduction of our taxation. / Hear!) 

Alderman /hins said a few words against 
the Property Tax. 

The debate was then adjourned. 





Feb. 13. 

Two Petitions being presented from the 
Corporation of London (one voted by the 
Corporativa, and the other by the Livery) 
against the continuance of the Property 
Tax; Sir A’m. Curtis and Sir James Shaw 
(the City Members) said, they spoke their 
own sentiments, and those of a majority 
of the citizens of London. Sir James 
added, he thought it would be a better 
mode of obtaining the six millions te 
take a loan, and to pay the interest of it 
out of the Sinking Fund, by which the 
Country would at least be relieved for 
oue year, 

Mr. Horner observed, that a suggestion 
had been thrown out (be did not know 
whether it was to sound the opinion of the 
House or not), that a little loan might re- 
lieve us for one year: this would be a 
mere delusion on the country. We must 
meet and face our embarrassments and 
difficulties. Shew him the real necessity 
of the expenditure, and he would vote for 
it; bat he was convinced that it was not 
vecessary. After many severe obserya- 
tions on the proposed enormous Military 
Establishment, he said it was a project to 
alter our character, and make England a 
military power. We were naturally and 
essentially a maritime power, and to that 
we owed our prosperity and grandeur. 
We might think of taking rank among the 
military despots of the Continent; but we 
should not be able to do so for any conti- 
nuance of time. Let us recollect what 
had been the fate of other Governments, 
Whenever the Military Establishment 
should 
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should be in opposition to the Consti- 
tution, the latter would have but a small 
chance in the contest. There was only 
one remedy, and that was to retrench. 

Mr. Vansitiart was willing to allow that, 
on the question of the necessity of the 
military and other establishments, the 
arguments of Ministers must stand or fall. 
If there was no necessity for those esta- 
blishments, the tax would be removed. 
But if he could shew an adequate ground 
for tWeir existence, it would be indecorous 
and Unwise to shuffle off the difficulry by 
temporary expedients. If we continued 
our firmness for some time, and no long 
time would be necessary, we should arrive 
at an end of our fiaancial difficulties. As 
to the establishments, he was prepared to 
enter into detail, and should be satisfied if 
he was candidly met on the ground which 
was professed to be taken. As to the dan- 
ger which it was said would overwhelm 
our Constitution, he thought, if our Con- 
stitution kad so long existed with an army 
of 18 or 19,000 men, we could not be in 
any great danger from one of 25,000 men. 

Mr. Tierney said, he believed it to be 
the object of Ministers to make us a mili- 
tary nation. The proposed Peace Esta- 
blishment was the commencement of a 
design to assimilate this nativa to the 
great military powers on the Contivent, 
He believed Ministers were bound to act 
on this sysiem if they wished to retain 
their places. They might use any free- 
dom with the Navy, but they had no 
power to reduce the Army: they might 
pay off ten ships of the line sooner than 
disband one regiment of hussars, He was 
not surprized that a preference was given, 
when mere external decoration was con- 
cerned, to an officer of hussars, with his 
fur cap and whiskers, over a plain jolly 
sailor, who could neither boast of the 
splendour of his dress, nor the refinement 
of his manners. (Hear, hear! and a laugh.) 
The Hon. Gentleman concluded an ani- 
mated speech by calling on that House, 
and the Nation at large, to shew Ministers 
that the liberties of England were not to 
be sacrificed, and its resources depressed, 
by maintaining an oppressive Military 
Establishment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the Hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Tierney) had objected to the 
renewal of the Property Tax, and then 
added that twelve millions of the last loan 
were not yet taken up, which ought there- 
fore to be considered as a loan to that 
amount for this year. Now he was willing 
to admit, as fairly stated by an Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Horner), that if Ministers 
could not satisfactorily shew that the Mi- 
litary Establishment and expenditure pro- 
posed was necessary, then the Property 
Tax was not necessary. Upon this ground 
be was willing (ojoin issue. The gloomy 
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predictions by the Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side had been regularly repeated 
for the last fifteen years; how little they 
had been realized every one could tell, 
He felt satisfied he should be able to shew, 
when the proper time arrived, that the 
ague which had so long shaken the under- 
standing of the Right Hov, Gentleman, 
was net one that need extend its cold and 
benumbing influence to the vigour and 
energies of the Nation, 

Messrs, W. Wynne and Barclay shortly 
spoke against the Property Tax; after 
which, the Resolutions for the Supply were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Grenfell concluded an introductory 
speech by moving, “that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to inquire into the 
nature of the engagement subsisting he- 
tween the publick and the Bank, and ‘to 
Suggest some equitable arrangement for 
the advantage of both parties.” 

After some discussion, during which 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Vansittart op- 
posed it, the motion was negatived by 8I 
to 44.—A call of the House was agreed to, 





House or Lorps, Feb. 14. 

Some discussion took place in conse- 
quence of Lord Grenville, (who declared 
that he would never cousent to the enor- 
mous Military Peace Establishment pro- 
posed in another House,) moving an Ad- 
dress, &c. for the production of the esti- 
mates of the military expenditure of 1816, 
The only speakers were Lord Liverpool, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, aud Lord King, 
The motion was agreed to, 





In the Commons, the same day, ina 
Committee of Ways and Means, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved for the ordi- 
nary War Taxes on Malt, &c.; next the 
ordinary Annual Taxes on pensions, offi- 
ces, &c.; and, lastly, the issue of eleven 
millions of Exchequer Bills. The Resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
remarked, that the Vice-Chancellor had 
at present no accommodation for the 
transaction of business but what was 
gratuitously allowed him; for it was well 
known that he sat merely by permission 
in Lincoln’s Inn. He therefore moved ge- 
nerally for a Select Committee, to consider 
what might be the most suitable and be- 
coming accommodation. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the office of Vice- 
Chancellor had turned out to be productive 
of greater inconveniences than he had 
himself expected; and as to any assist- 
ance to the Chancellor, he could say, that 
not one original cause had been tried in 
the minor Court. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that, for three 
years preceding the appointment of the 
new office, the average number of appeals 

‘ tried 




















tried was 24; for the three years since the 
appointment, the average was 65. ? Aud 
though it might be true that no original 
eause had been settled by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, yet be had disposed of, a vast deal 
of business, which must otherwise have 
occupied the time of the Chancellor. In 
the three years he had disposed of no less 
than 17,000 different proceedings. Upon 
the whole, he could not but consider an 
office useful, which tended, in even the 
Smallest degree, to prevent delay in the 
administration of justice ; and of the de- 
Jay of the Chancery Court some idea 
might be formed, when he assured the 
House that the balances now lying undis- 
posed of in that Court, waiting the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision, amounted to thirty 
millions sterling. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Feb, 15. 

Mr. Brougham, in an avimated and elo- 
quent speech, called the consideration of 
the House to the manner ia which the 
Spanish patriots, also denominated Lile- 
rales, had been treated by Ferdinand. 
The charges embodied in Mr. B.’s speech 
against Ferdiwand were, 1, That he had 
signed the treaty of Valency with Buona- 
parte, by which he abandoned the cause 
both of Spain and Great Britain;, and of 
haying, when he was no longer in duress, 
done every thing to confirm and execute 
it. 2. Of having determined to destroy 
the Constitution, and also the friendship 
between Spain and this Country; and of 
having executed this dejermination with 
British assistance—the vanguard of Elio’s 
army dispatched against the Cortes (a 
body chiefly of our creation) having been 
led by a British officer, Gen. Whittingham; 
that the projects of this Monkish Sove- 
reign were executed by the cruel punish- 
ment of those who had fought for his 
throne, and whose cause we were bound 

espouse. 

7 Lord Castlereagh, in reply, asserted that 
the King had all along protested against 
and disavowed the treaty ef Valency. 2, 
That so far from having determined to de- 
stray the Constitution, he had returoed 
to Spain with the determined purpose of 
accepting it; and that it was only when 
he found what the real state of the Nation 
was; and that the Constitution would not 
be congenial to the feelings of the people, 
that he refused toaccept it. That theCortes, 
so far from being under our influence, could 
never be brought to co-operate cordially 
with ys ; and were at one time determined 
to withdraw the command of the Spanish 
troops from the command of the Duke 
of Wellington. The party called Liberales 
in the Cortes, though an anti-French 


party, were also anti-British. They re- . 


fused the Duke of Wellington admission 
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into Cadiz. They wished to overturn all 
the established institutions—to merge the 
Nobility and Clergy in the thied estate, in 
imitation of the French Revolutionists. 
The Liberales would not admit Ferdi- 
nand’s right to the throne, unless he put 
his seal to their principle, which wa., that 
the sovereignty resided in the people. 
They had all voted against continuing the 
command of the army iv the Duke of 
Weilington, 3. With respect to the indi- 
viduals who had been exposed to severe 
punishments, Ministers had interferéd ia 
the fullest extent, and that iuterference 
was still acted upon: ail pecuniary aid 
had been refused till a system of less 
severity was adopted. The refusal to ac- 
cept the Constitution was even pressed 
upon the King by a deputation from the 
Cortes itself. The Cortes, besides, have 
been guilty of the greatest acts of cruelty. 
Gen. Abisbal was banished without trial: 
nay, even the Government of Castile, who 
remonstrated in his favour, were impri- 
soved and then banished. The Bishop of 
Orense was forced to fly the kingdom, be- 
cause he refused to subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people, 

The motion was negatived by 123 to 42. 





House or Lorps, Feb, 19. 

A long discussion took place ou the sub- 
ject of the Treaties concluded with Foreign 
Powers, which had been laid before the 
House. The Earl of Liverpool coucluded 
an elaborate speech by moving an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, in approbation 
of the treaties, applauding the moderation 
and justice of the principles on which the 
Allies had acted, both with respect to their 
conduct before the last campaign, and 
after it, and expressing a hope that the 
contest with revolutiouary principles was 
now at an end for ever, and that the pre- 
sent peace would be permanent, 

Lord Grenville declared, that on many 
points connected with the treaties before 
the House, he fully concurred with the 
Noble Earl. He approved of the renewal 
of the war upon the return of Buovaparte 
to France, and the measures which had 
been taken to re-establish the legitimate 
Government in France — not mere legiti- 
macy of birth, but in the true understand. 
ing of the word, that legitimacy which was 
founded upon the principles of the Consti- 
tution, upon the condition of the people, 
and upon a due regard to the various 
ranks and divisions of society. In regard 
to the Works of Art, he entertained ne 
doubt that they ought to be restored to 
their right owners: the motive that had 
induced the French to concentrate these 
works in Paris was uot a love and reve- 
rence of the Arts —they had been seized 
and borne away as the spoil, and in the 
insolence ef conquest: their pride was 

- gratified 
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gratified by this humiliation of mankind; 
the exaltation of themselves by the debase- 
ment of other nations was the ruling prin- 
eiple of French Revolutionary policy ; 
and in this view it became a matter of 
moment to remove this food for vanity, 
which, instea” of satisfying, only excited 
a fresh appetite for conquest and domi- 
nion. By this removal, also, a moral les- 
son had been read to the people of France 
ou the réspect due to property, while the 
dignity and independence of the other 
nations of Europe had been effectually 
asserted. His Lordship even regretted 
that, by the delay of this retribution, a 
shadow of doubt had been cast upon its 
justice: he wished that it had been made 
one of the articles of the capitulation of 
Paris. The exercise of the right of con- 
quest would thus have spared the King 
the pain and odium of an unwilling re- 
signation. In conclusion, his Lordship 
seemed to consider that Ministers had 
neglected to secure greater territorial ces- 
sions from France on the side of the Ne- 
therlands, and that she ought to have been 
deprived of ‘most of the towns on her 
Northern frontier. To the contribution in 
money he did not object on principle ; 
but the amount was trivial and contempti- 
ble ; though the extorting of money from 
the people was an act of much greater 
humiliation than if territorial indemnifi- 
cation had been secured. At this time 
it was to be remembered, that though the 
amount was insignificant for us to receive, 
it was grievous for the French to pay; 
and, in the collection, it fell not only upon 
the actors in the scenes of iniquity, but 
upon the victims. In his Lordship’s opi- 
nion, this was the last sacrifice that the 


people ought to have been compelled to ~ 


make, ‘since it was that which would most 
effectaally defeat the object of Ministers, 
“if indeed they were anxious to secure the 
popularity of the family of the Bourbons. 
In regard to the proposed Peace Esta- 
blishment, his Lordship observed, that 
the existence of a standing army in France 
had at all times been the only pretext for 
our’s. Whenever jealousy was at any 
time expressed at our gradual increase of 
military establishments, the answer was, 
* France is your neighbour and rival, and 
the excessive angmentation of its army 
‘imposes the necessity of deviating from 
the maxims of our aacestors.” In keep- 
ing up so large an army, the feelings and 
principles of war would be perpetuated. 
He knew no apter measure to rekindle war 
than this of assembling the force of Eu- 
rope on the frontiers of France. It was 
also part of a system to make this nation 
a great military power. The Noble Lord 
then stated, that there were some passages 
in the Address to which he felt no objec- 
tion, but he should propose an amendment 


on the first part of that Address. Heré 
the Noble Lord read the amendment, 
which was in substance an abstract of the 
principle enforced in the course of his 
speech. 

Lord Holland said, it was a mockery to 
talk of peace with a military establish- 
ment greater than that maintained during 
the war. After discussing some other to- 
picks, his Lordship observed, that the 
doctrine of legitimacy by Divine rigbt was 
impious; and he denied that the Bour- 
bons were legitimate Princes in the true 
sense of that word, as being objects of the 
Censtitutional choice of the people. The 
present Sovereign was, in fact, the English 
King of France, and had just the same 
right to the crown as Joseph had to that 
of Spain—the right of force. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported 
the amendment, 

The Marquis of Buckingham felt great 
satisfaction at the restoration of the Bour- 
bons; but disapproved of a large military 
establishment in time of peace. 

The amendment was then negatived by 
40 to 104, including proxies on both sides. 
The original question was then carried.— 
Adjourned at half-past two, a, m. 





In the Commons, the same day, a long 
discussion took place, similar to that 
which passed in the House of Lords, upon 
the policy of the Treaties. 

Lord Castlereagh concluded a lengthened 
speech by moving an Address to the Prince 
Regent, approving of them, &c. 

Lord Milton disapproved of the occupa- 
tion of the French fortresses, and levying 
the contribution, because they would serve 
to exasperate the people. While so large 
a force, and such latitude, was left to the 
British Commander, he must consider the 
Duke of Wellington as King of France, 
with power at any time to march his army 
to the capital. He concluded with pro- 
posing an Amendment, generally acknow- 
ledging the advantages gained, but regret- 
ting those arrangements which were cal- 
culated to cherish animosity in the Ene- 
my, and not to afford safety to the Ne- 
therlands, and which were likely to pre- 
vent tranquillity, and place this Country 
in a military state, inconsistent with the 
station she had ever maintained, in con- 
formity to her maritime strength, and the 
principles of her Constitution. 

Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Nugent, Mr. 
Fazakerly, and Mr. Tierney, supported the 
amendment. 

Adjourned at half-past one a. wi. 





Feb, 20. 

Mr. Brougham, in moving for some pa- 
pers connected with the public expendi- 
ture, complained of the refusal ef Minis- 
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ters to answer the questions that were put, 
which reduced Gentlemen on his side of 
the House to make distinct motions upon 
each subject. He was certainly most 
anxious to know how Ministers had em- 
ployed themselves in redeeming that 
pledge of economy and retrenchment, 
which they had put into the mouth of 
the Regent. 

Lord Custlereagh observed, that, if the 
Gentlemen opposite would only have the 
patience to wait, the Ministers of the 
Crown, in the exercise of their duty, would 
soon have to submit to the House a parti- 
cular account of all that they had done 
with respect to the augmentation or dimi- 
nution of salaries, or the entire abolition 
of offices. The Government certainly 
could not see that the public service of 
the Country was at all aided by the appli- 
cation of questions to them, not merely 
as to what they had done, but what they 
might have it in contemplation to do, 
He must contend that such a practice was 
quite novel in the customary usage of 
Parliament. Py the check which had 
been given to that practice, the business, 
not only of that House, but of the Govern- 
ment, went on more regularly. The Hon. 
Gentlemen now came down to Parliament 
with all their questions reduced to writing: 
they were submitted to the House as mo- 
tions, and im that shape transmitted to the 
respective offices from which the required 
information was to be obtained. With 
respect to the assumptions so liberally in- 
dulged in by the Hn. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, he could not but complain of that 
disposition which existed to conclude, that 
because the salaries of some offices were 
to have been augmented, therefore no 
other offices were to be reduced or abo- 
lished. (Hear, hear!) Nothing could. be 
more unfair than such inferences, 

Mr. Horner reprobated the unusual tone 
of the Noble Lord. 

Lord Castlereagh again rose; but, in 
consequence of a loud cry of Spoke! his 
Lordship sat down. Q 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the incon- 
venience of the course which had been 
adopted by Ministers was now apparent, 
He had a right to say to the Noble Lord, 
«If you will not answer our questions, 
then you shall not speak twice on the 
same motion. If you will enforce the 
strict usage of Parliament, we will enforce 
the strict usage of Parliament too.” After 

some further remarks by Mr. Tierney, 
Various motions for papers were agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply to questions 
from Mr. Ponsonby, stated that Cardinal 
York, the last survivor of the Stuarts, 
had, while at Rome, been stripped and 
plundered by the French : his Majesty had 
granted him an annual pension, and this 
generosity had created so strong an im- 
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pression of gratitude, that he had directed, 
by his will, some interesting family doca- 
ments, together with the Collar of the 
Garter,’ should be sent to the Prince Re- 
gent, as a memorial of his respect. This 
had accordingly been done, »nd Count —, 
the executor of the Cardinal, accompanied 
these bequests with a request that his 
Royal Highness would assist him in the 
erection of a monument to the deceased 
Cardiual. His Royal Highness complied, 
and the expence had been defrayed out of 
the surplus of the contribution of the 
French Government, for the removal from 
Paris to Rome of the s‘atues which be- 
longed to that city. 

The adjourned debate on the Treaties 
was then resumed. The principal speakers 
were, Messrs, Douglas, Bankes, and C. 
Grant, for the Address; Sir S. Romilly, 
Messrs. Law, Wm. Elliott, Horner, and 
Ponsonby, spoke in favour of Lord Milton’s 
Athendinent. Lord Custlereagh replied. 
The House then divided, when the Amend- 
ment was negatived by 240 to 77. 

The original Address proposed by Lord 
Castlereagh was then carried without & 
division, and the House adjourned at 4 
o’cluck a. m. 





Feb, 22. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for abolishing the pu- 
nishment of the Pillory, and substituting 
fine and imprisonment in its place. 

Mr. Brougham presented a Petition 
against the Property Tax, signed by 3728 
inhabitants of Clerkenwell. 

ee 


Feb, 23. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
alluding to the Petition of the Earl of 
Elgin, praying that inguiry might be made 
into the value of the collection of Marbles 
in his possession, supposed to be the work 
of Phidias, which he was desirous of sell- 
ing to Government, for the use of the pub- 
lick, moved the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine the marbles, and report 
whether they ought to be purchased, and 
at what price. 

Lord Ossulston, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. 
Tierney remarked, that Lord Elgin had 
obtained these marbles in bis character of 
Ambassador at Constantinople, aud not as 
a private traveller, andthey were brought 
to this Country in ships of war; so that 
his Lerdship had no right to dispose of 
them out of the Country. 

Messrs. Brougham, Gordgn, Preston, and 
Babingion, though desirous of purchasing 
the collection, if upon inquiry it was found 
to be honourably acquired, were yet 
against voting the money at thia period of 
general distress, 

The Committee was then ames P 

"e 
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Feb. 26. 

Av immense number of Petitions were 
pre-ented against the Property Tax. 

Lord Alihorpe presented one from North- 
ampton against the Peace Establishment. 

Mc. Cartwright said, that the migority 
was respectable, and that he could not 
support that part of the petition which re- 
lated to the Property Tax. 

Mr. Hart Davis presented a Petition 
against the tax from Bristol, signed by 
4000 inhabitants; but declared that the 
sentiments it contained did aot accord wiih 
his own. 

Mr. Piotheroe, in presenting a Petition 
from the Corporation of Bristol against the 
tax, declared that its continvance was a 
Wise and judicious measure, for the pur- 
pose of winding ap the expences of the war. 

Gen. Gascoigne, in presenting the Peti- 
tion from Liverpool, declared he should 
Oppose the tax while he had a seat in that 
House, ‘ 

* Mr. Brougham alluded to a report which 

had gone abroad, that the standing orders 
would prevent the reception of any Peti- 
tion on the subject of the Property Tax 
after to-day. He was convince: this was a 
thanceuvre, to prevent the voice of the 
Cotmiry from being heard. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
he had so long ago annouuced his inten- 
tion respecting the Property Tax, that a 
full opportunity bad been given of peti- 
tioning against it, and that he was per- 
suaded the sense of the Cor:try at large 
was not averse to its being continued for 
the period, and under the modifications, 
which he had proposed; he should there- 
fore bring forward the discussion on Fri- 
day next, and hoped those Members who 
had notices in the book would give way 
to him. 

Mr. Baring replied, that he would rather 
add another notice than remove the one 
now existing, in order to prevent the Right 
Hon. Gentleman from running a race with 
the country. Such precipitation was most 
ividecent. He declared, he would oppose 
the méasure in every stage, and keep it as 
long before the House as he could. He 
knew the anxiety of the Country on this 
account to be very great. He wished Hon. 
Gentlemen would attend more to their 
constituents than to private meetings at 
the Minister’s house, thereby endeavour- 
ing to stifle their voice, | , : 

Sir Thos. Acland, the member for Devon, 
presented 26 Petitions against the Pro- 
perty Tax; some of these, he observed, 
wished, if the PropertyTax was still deemed 
necessary, that it should. undergo modifi- 
cation, while others complained of. the as- 
sessed taxes, increase of poor’s rates, Kc. 

The Clerk having read the Petition from 
Tiverton, was proceeding te read merely 
the heads of others; when Mr. Tierney ob- 


served, that he thought all of them should 
be read. All they knew from them at pre- 
sent was, that, to use the words of the 
Noble Lord opposite, there was a great de 
gree of ignorant impatience for relief from 
taxation (a laugh, and criés of hear, hear! ); 
but it was proper that the. petitioners 
should. be heard for themselves. This was 
assented, and the whole were read. 

Sir 7. deland said, from reading them, 
the impression on his mind was, that the 
Petitions, did not. generally pray for the 
unqualified repeal of the Property Tax. 

Mr. Ponsonby (who had taken notes of 
their contents) said, that he could only 
place the testimony of his own ears against 
that of the Hon. Baronet’s eyes; and would 
again assert, that at least twenty of these 
Petitions were against the Property Tax, 
and prayed for the reduction of it, and 
other taxes more than equal in amount. 

Tbe House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, a discussion took:place on 
the Army Estimates. 

Lord John Russell ard Mr. Frankland 
Lewis spoke at length against keeping 
on foot a military force, as being preg- 
nant with danger to the liberties of the 
Country. , 

Mr. Yorke (from the Treasury Bench) 
spoke in favour of the proposed establish 
ment. He wished gentlemen on the other 
side to look at the situation of the Country 
—to look at. its increased population — at 
the enormous augmentation of our pos- 
sessions — and, above all, at our wealth, 
(Hear! and a laugh.) Yes, he wished 
them to consider our wealth: for, though 
there might exist a temporary distress; no 
one would pretend that there was a want 
of rea! wealth, either in England or Ireland. 
As to the expence, did they really believe, 
if Ministers were to disband:the whole 
army to-morrow, and make the British 
grenadiers scavengers and dustmen (Hear, 
hear! from the opposite side), that any ex 
pence would be saved to the. Country ? 
He desired them again to look at the esti- 
mate upon the table of the House; to con- 
sider what was strictly due to the officers 
for half-pay, and also the charge of sup~ 
porting the charitable institutions connect- 
ed with the army, and then say whether a 
greater expence would not be incurred by 
disbanding our forces ? s 

Mr. Brougham said, it appeared to be 
the settled plan of Ministers this session 
t» refuse answers to all questions, and 
even to leave motions to be discussed by 
others, and to hear a debate, without even 
ap atlempt to answer. 

Lord Palmerston replied; and again. went 
into the detail of the estimates, with re- 
spect to the number and stations of the 
troops, 

The debate was adjourned, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. ?ynsenby, at one o'clock. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE, 


On the 22d ult. the King’s Ministers 
eommanicated to each Chamber the fol- 
lowing interesting letter, written by the 
Queen of France to Madame Klizabeth, 
half au heur after ber retura from the re- 
volutionary tribunal, and five hours be- 
fore ber death. information bad been 
received of some docaments being ia the 

sion of Courtois, one of the regi- 
cides. The Prefect was ordered to make 
a search, and this letter, with other do- 
cuments, were the result. Both Cham- 
bers replied to the communication from 

the King by oumerous depot ions. 
“ October 16, Half-past Four. 

«write to you, dear sister, for the 
last time; I have just been condewaed, 
not'to a shameful death, it is only so to 
the guilty, but.co go and rejoin your bro- 
ther, innocent as he was. | hope to shew 
the same fortitude as he did in these tast 
moments. | am calin as one is when one’s 
conscience does not reproach us. I feel 
deep sorrow at abandoning my poor chil- 
drea—good and tender sister, you know 
I lived but for them and you—by your 
affection you have sacrificed every thing 
to be with us. [oa what a situation do I 
leave you! [ learnt, by the pleadings in 
my case, that my daughter was separated 
from you.—Alas, poor child! I dare not 
write to ber—she would not receive my 
letter. I know vot whether this ever will 
reach you. Receive for them both my 
blessing. { hope one day, when they 
will be older, they will be able to rejuin 
you and enjoy all your tender care. Let 
them both reflect upon what I have never 
ceased to instil into them, that the prin- 
ciples and exact execution of their daties 
are the first bases of life, and that affec- 
tion and mutual confidence will constitute 
the happiness of it. Let my daughter 
feel that at the age she is, she ought al- 
ways to assist her brother with the coun- 
sels which the greater experience she will 
have, and her affection, may suggest to 
her; let my son, in his turn, administer 
to his sister all the soliciiude and services 
which affection can inspire ; finally, let 
them feel that, in whatever position they 
may be, they cannot be truly happy but 
by their anion. Let them take example 
by us. How often in our miseries has our 
affection afforded us consolation. In hap- 
piness we have double enjoyment when we 
can share it with g frieid. And where 
can any be found more dear and more 
tender than in our own family? Let my 
son never forget the last words of his fa- 
ther, which I repeat expressly. —Let him 
never seek to re our death! I have 
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to speak to you of something very painful 
to my heart. I know how much pain this 
child has giveu you: forgive him, my dear 
sister; think of his age, how easy it is to 
-nake a child say what one pleases, and 
even what be does not understand. A day 
will come, I hope, whea he only will 
feel more deeply the value of your good- 
ness and tenderness for both. It remain’ 
for me to confide to you my last thoughts. 
I would havé written them at the com- 
mencement of the process; but, besides 
that they would not suff-r me to write, 
the mass of events has been so rapid, that 
I have notin reality had time. I die im 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman reli- 
gion, in that of my father, in which I was 
brought up, and which I bave always 
professed, having no spiritual cousolation 
to expect—not knowiag if there still ex- 
ist any priests of our religion; and even 
the place where | am Would expose them 
too mach if once they entered it.—l sin- 
cerely ask pardon of God for all the fau'ts 
I may have committed since I was born, 
I hope that in his goodness he will receive 
my last wishes, as well as those I bave 
long put up, that he will receive my soul 
in his mercy and goodness. I ask pardon 
of all | know, and of you, sister, in par- 
ticular, for all the pain I may, without 
meaning, have caused you. I forgive all 
my enemies the ill they have done me; [ 
bid adieu to my aunts, and all my bro- 
thers and sisters. 1 had friends ; the idea 
of being separated from them for ever, and 
their troubles, are one of the greatest 
griefs | have in dying, Let them kaow at 
least, that to my last moment [ thought 
of them. Good and tender sister, fare. 
well! May this letter reach you! Always 
think of me! | embrace you with all my 
heart, as well as my poor dear children, 
Oh, my God! what agony it is to quit 
them for ever! Adieu! adieu! And now 
I will resign myself wholly to ay spiritual 
duties. As lam not free in my actions, 
they will bring me, perhaps, a priest; but 
I protest here that I will not say a word 
to him, and that I will treat him asa per- 
fect stranger.” 

Cooformable to the original writings 
entirely in the hand-writing of the Queea, 
Marie Antoinette. 

The Minisver of Police, Comte de Cazes, 

The remains of the Duke d’Enghein 
have been discovered in the fosse of the 
Castle of Vincennes, and re-iaterred with 
due solemnity. “ 

Louis XVIII. has restored the Duke of 
Richmond to the possession of the estate 
of Aubigny, and the honours of the 
Louvre, which his ancestors enjoyed. Ia 
consequence, the Duchess of Richmond 

bad 
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had the honour to retake the éabouret 
(stool of state) at the grand party of the 
Ist of January last. 

The trial of Rear-admiral Linois and 
Colonel Boyer, for having espoused the 
cause of Buonaparte at Guadaloupe, after 
having promised to maintain the island for 
Louis XVIII. has ended. The Admiral 
was unanicously acquitted. Boyer was 
as unanimously found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to suffer death, which sentence 
has, however, since been commuted to 
imprisonment for 20 years in a state for- 
tress. 

The trial of Sir R. Wilson, and Messrs. 
Hutchinson avd Bruce, will take place 
early next month before the Court of As- 
size. The most serious accusation against 
them is done away; and they are to be 
tried merely for having consummated the 
escape of Lavalette. 

No foreigners are allowed to pfoceed 
from Calais to Paris without a passport 
from their own Government. 

The Paris papers mention, that a se:i- 
tien had taken place at Tarascon, in the 
South of France. On the 13th and 14th 
ult. great excesses were committed. The 
gaols were broken open—the prisoners 
liberated—the judges intimidated — the 
Prefect obliged to fly. The national 
guard refused to act. Tarascon is only 
divided by the Rhine from the department 
ofthe Gard, and only a few miles East of 
Nismes. The character of the insurrec- 
tion is not mentioned; but from the 
proximity of the place to the scene of the 
disputes between the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, it probably participates of their 
nature. This news constitutes the pre- 
amble of a Royal Decree, dated Paris, 
2d inst. published in the official part of 
the Moniteur, ordering the offenders to 
be lodged in the prisons of Arles, and 
brought to trial. 

Various booksellers, and military offi- 
eers, have been arrested for diffusing false 
reports, for libels, and for uttering sedi- 
tious expressions ; and it has been offi- 
cially notified, that the Colonel ef the 
Legion of La Dordagne, having ordered 
the kmapsacks of the soldiers to be exa- 
twined, discovered tri-coloured cockades 
and eagles in the possession of six sol- 
diers of his legion. 

A regulation has been made respecting 
offences committed by the Allies against 
the French, or by the French against the 
Allies. The French offenders are to be 
tried by Frenchmen, according to their 
own laws, and the Allies before their own 
Courts Martial. 

The King of France has issued an or- 
dinance, direeting that in every canton 
throughout France a Committee shall be 
appointed to superintend a general eda- 
éation of all classes: the Catnolic schools 
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to be superintended by the Catholic clergy, 
and the Protestants by the eonsistories 
and pastors of their own faith. This or- 
dinance forms a striking contrast to the 
horrible plan announced by Buonaparte, 
in 1811, of putting an end to all but mili- 
tary schools, ‘The law permitting the 
Catholic Clergy to receive voluntary gifts 
has been extended by the Peers to the 
Protestants also. 

The Fresch Stocks have fallen to 59 fr. 
20 c. upon the statements made in the 
Budget, which has not yet got through 
the Chamber of Deputies. The debates 
on the Budget have been very warm. The 
contest is very similar to that which has 
lately taken place in our own Parliament, 
The majority of the national representa- 
tives, supported by the wishes, and watch 
ing over the interests of their constituents, 
strongly oppose the plans of the Finance 
Minister, which they consider to be bur- 
thensome on the people at a moment of 
extraordinary distress; whilst the Minis- 
ter contends tbat these evils are to be 
encountered for the sake of supporting 
public credit. 

The King’s Ministers and the Ultra- 
Royalist party in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties continue in a state of violent disunion, 
originating in the intention of the Minis- 
ters to sell part of the forests which once 
belonged to the Church; and in their de. 
claring that the functions of the Chamber 
are solely confined to accepting or reject- 
ing (without any amendment) the minis- 
terial plan of finance for tbe current year. 

The Chamber of Deputies, in their dis- 
cussion on the Election Projet, have de- 
cided, Ist. That the Chamber shall not 
be renewed (in the revolutionary manner) 
by yearly portions, but (according to the 
English system) by an entire dissolutioa 
at the end of five years, if not before dis- 
solved by the royal authority : 2dly, That 
the age for eligibility as a deputy shall 
be 35 years if single, or 50 if married or 
a widower; and 3diy, That the number 
of Deputies shall be 402, in conformity 
with the ordinance of the 2ist July, 1815. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Letters from Brussels of the 19th inst. 
state, that 300 families have lately re- 
ceived passports in England for the con- 
tinent, with intent to settle in Brussels. 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Rome mention the expect- 
ed return to Spain of Charles IV, and his 
spouse, It is understood that a new ar- 
rangement has taken place between Fer- 
dinand VII. and his father; generally at- 
tributed tothe Pope, but in fact origi- 
Mating with the Princess Carlotta of the 
Brazils. We some time since heard of 


the languishing state of the marriage pro- 
posed between the two Spanish Princes 
and the daughters of the House of Bra- 
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ganza, owing to a want of sanction on the 
part of the grandfather.—It now appears, 
that Princess Carlotta, who is extremely 
attached {» her parents, required their 
presence and consent a+ a sine gua non to 
the marriage of her daughters, and Ferdi- 
nand has been obliged to yield. Itis also 
asserted; that the Infante Don Carlos has 
prepared a diamond girdle for his mother, 
valued at 60,000 dollars, in which the em- 
broidering hand of the Kipg is said to have 
laboured. It is well known, that Charles 
IV. was very inconveniently situated in 
Rome, and that he was extremely anxious 
to spend his latter days in his native 
country. 

Ferdinand VII. has ordered a new con- 
‘tribution to be levied on his kingdom, for 
the purpose of equipping some maritime 
expedition. 

ITALY. 

The imposition of a duty of 50 per cent. 
at Naples, contrary to the policy of Mu- 
rat, bas occasioned a change of the sys- 
tem of trade at Malta, that may be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences as soon 
as the quarantine in that kingdom with 
regard to the island shall have been with- 
drawn, which is now reduced to the short 
interval of seven days. The plan of the 
Governor is, te exempt vessels of fifty tons, 
and below that burthen, from all port- 
charges in Malta, and to allow them to 
proceed to the Neapolitan harhours, where 
the vigilance of the government is not suf- 
ficient to carry into effect its own regula- 
tions for the collection of these exorbitant 
duties.—It has been recommended to this 
cabinet, by that active and intelligent 
officer, General Maitland, to restrict the 
operations of the Navigation Act, so far as 
it respects the Maltese trade in the Medi- 
terranean; that is, that from Naples, and 
other situations, any description of ship- 
ping besides British and native shipping, 
may bring produce to Malta with the ad- 
vantages conceded to the latter ; and from 
this depot such commodities will be advan- 
tageously transmitted to Genoa, Leghorn, 
and elsewhere. 

Lucien Buonaparte has converted his 
property into specie, and embarked at 
Civita Vecchia for America. 

The British troops, which were so long 
quartered in Genoa, have arrived in the 
Calabrias, where they are to remain. 

The last accounts received of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, state that her Royal High- 
ness had no intention of returning to Eng- 
Jand ; having determined to visii, eatly in 
the Spring, all the Greek Isles in the Ar- 
chipelago. 

a the 19th February there was a grand 
Convocation of Cardinals at the Quirinal 
Palace, at Rome, at which his Holiness 
presided. Thé Pope made the Conclave 
acquainted with the result of the negocia- 
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tions with the different Courts with respect 
to the re-establishment of Monasteries. 
Austria has positively refused their resto- 
ration in her Italian provinces, and Tus- 
cany allows only the continuance of the 
existing convents, but on a footing dis- 
pleasing to Rome. Spain alone is obedi- 
ent to the Head of the church; and a Dig- 
nitary, of his own choice, is to proceed 
thither in company with Ch-rles IV, that 
every thing may be regulated according to 
jhe wisbes of the Pontiff. 

The Theatre of St. Charles at Naples, 
the largest in the world, has been totally 
destroyed by fire. No lives were lost. 

GERMANY. 

The Austrian army, notwithstanding the 
eatensive frontier and great accession of 
new territory which it has to defend, is 
said to be reduced to 165,000 men. 

We wotice, with satisfaction, that the 
arrangements between Bavaria and Austria, 
have been completed. The Imperial 
troops are, six weeks after the ratification 
of the treaty, to occupy the principality 
of Salzbarg, with the Inn and Hemiéruck- 
Viertel. The indemnities of Bavaria are 
to be settled at Frankfort; where the sit- 
tings, on the subject of the territorial ap- 
propriations, are to be immediately com- 
menced. It seems to be agreed, that Ba- 
varia shall possess some districts of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden; to which, it is 
believed, will be added, the towa of Con- 
stance, and the whole of the Northern 
bank of the lake of that name. 

It is stated in German papers, that the 
freedom of the press is to be established in 
es on the same principles as in Eng- 
land. 

A dreadful snow storm has recently done 
immense damage in Hungary.’ In the 
county of Beregh, 20,000 sheep are lost, 
and one farmer had 1200 fat oxen frozen 
to death. 

The Ex-Empress Maria Lovisa is about 
to set out for her !talian dominions, and 
will establish her court at Parma. All her 
French attendants have been dismissed. 

The States of Wurtemborg make little 
progress in their labours, ‘They inquire 
of his Majesty if the subsidies from Eng- 
land and the contributions from France 
are the exclusive property of the King, or 
if applicable to the relief of the ‘public 
burdens ; and they expose to the Sovereign 
the miserable condition to which bis sub- 
jects are reduced after 20 years of exer- 
tion, which have terminated in absorbing 
80 per cent. of the income of the subject. 

POLAND. 

M. Carnot has retired into the Southern 
provinces of Russia. 

Warsaw, Feb. 19. A few days ago there 
arrived here an Indian Prince, who has 
already proceeded on his journey to St. 
Petersburg ; he is the son and next heir 
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to the Emperor of the Birmans, whose 
dominion comprehended the kingdoms of 
Ava, Aracan, and Pege. He has been 
presented to the Graod Duke. It is pre- 
tended that he is sent by his father to learn 
the European art of war. He ts 25 years 
of age speaks several European languages. 
Alter the retreat of the French from Rus- 
sia he arrived here, and was arrested by 
the Russiens, but afterwards, liberated. 
He has hitherto lived at Bucharest, and 
in Austrian Ga'ticia. He was requested 
by the commandant of this city to produce 
documents respecting h:s character, aod 
to give an account in writing of bis journey 
and adventures. The proigcol fills seve- 
ral sheets. He was treated with ail the 
respeot dug to the sank he claumed,+-His 
father’s empire, «hich was firs: formed io 
1754, is cousdered as the fitth great 

er ip Asia, and contains, it is said, 
17,000,000 of imhabitan.s; and borJers 
on the kingdom of Thibet. the Chinese 
empire, the kingdom of Siam, the Bay of 
Bengal, the Biitish possessions iu Bengal, 
and the kingdom of Asam. 

rU-SlAa. 

The Hereditary Prince of Orange was 
married, on the 2ist of February, at Pe- 
tersburgh, to the Giraud Duchess Anue. 

At the Rus-ian-capi‘al we have to notice 
the failure of two very cousiderable native 
houses, the one, fo: upwards ot 5,000,000 
of roubles. Theie wmisfortones. are atiri- 
buted to an extensive monopoly of Colouial 
produce, particularly sug+r, for the dis- 
posal of which they have been enabled to 
find no advantageous market, The waut 
of a tarnff for the new year has occasioned 
the absence of the boyers fom the inte- 
rior, and. the,jalmost total. tagnation of 
trade,in al) itsb:ianches.—The Exchange 
was at 10fd. and was likely t» be lower, 
on aecouyt of the cessation of exports. 

By. letwers: trom St., Petersburgh -all 
doubt is removed as to the commercial 
regwations in that c pital; with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of some partial arrange- 
ments... It is, confirmed, tbat there is to 
be no tariff for the present year; but the 
merebants ia the Englicb inierest are en- 
deavounwg, aod .ou good grounds, to 
shew tast it would be politic to admit, 
under certain duties, a few of the British 
manufactares. The motive assigned is, 
that the resources of the Goverament are 
diw,uished by the successful aod extensive 
syste of smugg!ing English commodities 
throughout the immense tawd frontier of 
Russia and Poland; and that a proper 
daty impored on such articles, at the game 
time that it answered jhe ,purpose of re- 
yenue, would not interfere 80 mucb as the 
contraband trade with the, industry of the 
natives. ; 

Alexander has published a sort of reli- 
gious Ukase, in which be highly compli- 
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ments the patience, valour, and genero- 
sity of his people ; and attributes the suc- 
cess of his late enterprizes to God, who 
alone can recompense his vassals for their 
exemplary virtues. 


TURKEY. 
The Tarkish province of Bosnia, which 
had hardly a million of inhabitants, has 
lately lost 500,000 persons by the plague. 


AMERICA. 

The American papers lately received; 
breathe strong sentinrents of hostility to- 
wari Spain. The Spanish bassador 
wi hdrew from Washington oo the 9th ult. 
and is not expeeted to return, The ground 
of the dispate is of early date. The United 
States purchased Lonisiana of Buonaparte, 
to whem it had before been sold by his 
minions in the. Spanish» Cabinet... The 
Crown of Spain insists that. the United 
Stotcs can claim, .voder.theiname of Lox- 
isiana, no more than Bubnaparte meant 
to transfer. . It alleges.:that the United 
States have actually taken, besides, a 
large part of West Florida: The result 
probably wil be, that the Crown uf Spain 
will be left 1 stenggle with its insurgeat 
colonies and its new enemies, and in the 
end will lose beth the Floridas,. The Ame- 
rican President. meanwhile, is extremely 
courteous to the English, who once pos- 
sessed the Floridas themsetves. On the 
7th ult, the collector at New York seveived 
orders to place all British vessels, from the 
United Kingdom direct, on the same foot- 
ing as American vessels, with respect both 
to tonnage duties and to the duties on Bri- 
tish goods. The duiies on our ‘colonial 
trade, however, remajn unaltered, 

A British vessel is named which had 
arrived, and under these new regulations 
paid only 100 dollars instead of 950. The 
extra duties taken subsequent to the 22d 
December from British vessels, is, in sach 
cases, ordered to: he returned.. * 

Joseph Buonaparte is said to have pur- 
chased lands to a considerab!e extent. in 
North America, and collected around bim 
many of the ci-devant Dukes and Counts 
of the revolutionary fabric. 

Accounts have reached us from Jamaica, 
Stating, that from a mistaken notion 
among the negroes, that their complete 
emancipation had been enacted by the 
British Parliament, a general insurrection 





of those deluded people was apprehended, 


By Havannah Diaries of the beginning 
of February, we find that the horrible 


‘ system of the Slave Trade continued to be 


Carried on between the Island of Cuba and 
the coast of Afri.a. Two vessels had ar- 
rived, one laden with 390 slaves, and the 
other wit! 144. . It appears, that this in- 
human traffic was about to be vigorously 

ursued, as_ali fast-sailing vessels had been 

ken up for that purpose, The 
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The capture of the famous Chief Morel- 
los, and the defeat of his army, are offi- 
cially announced in the following article 
from Madrid: 

“ Madrid, Feb. 12 —totetli from 
Vera Cruz, states, that Nov. 9h, the fa- 
mous Morellos was made prisoner, after a 
total defeat, A very rich convoy was cap- 
tured ; and, on Nov. 20, part of it entered 
Xalapa, under an escort of 1,500 men. 
The booty, which was carried by 1524 
mules, consisted, among other things, of 
7,250,000 of strong piastres in silver, 
$57,000 strong piastres im gold, and 397 
quiutats of core.” 

Letters fram Buenos Ayres to the 234 
December, communicate inielligence that 
the affairs of the independents have gone 
wrong also in that quarter; that Rondeau, 
the Buenos Ayres General, not being 
aware of the augmentation of the royal 
army uuder the command of Pezuela, the 
Lima General, bad sent part of his force 
tuo far in advance; when they were met 
by superior numbers and defeated. This 
reverse compelled Rondeau to abandon 
Potos: to the royalists. 

A namber of Englishmen found in Car- 
‘fhagena on its surrender io Morillo, have 
been thrown into prison, or sent ino the 
interior, The Janon frigate, sent from 
Jamaica to claim them, returaed without 
‘effecting its object, 

The Spanish Insurgent, General Bolivar, 
‘who defended Carthagena, after its cap- 
tare escaped to Jamaica. Morillo, exas- 
perated at the ci:cumstauce, employed a 
desperado to follow and assassinate him, 
fur which service he was promised (50,000 
dcllars, and a free pardon from the Spa- 
ninb government. Bolivar took up his 
abode at a lodging-house in Jamaica ; but 
happening to sleep out on the very night 
the murderer had fixed for bis purpose, a 
strange geutleman by chance slept in the 
bed, and fell a victim tv the drabolical 
scheme. Tlie Spaniard who undertook the 
murder is apprehended. 

ASIA, 

We are concerned to state the renewal 
of hostilities in owe Indian Empire, Let- 
ters dated the end of last July from Kar- 
poul, in the Bahar, state, that when the 
Government expected a loug repose, a 
new war hai suddenly broken out with the 
Napaul Government, and extended itself 
from the Southernmost point of the Eastern 
bouadary, as low down as Chittigong, up 
to the Northernmost parts of ludis, where 
Eurépeans had never before set foot. The 
British arms have acheved, by their va- 
lour, the expu'sion of the enémy j but the 
expenditure and the low sustained have 
been considerable, among which isto be 
estimated that of a sumber of our best 
Officers ou the Establisbment.—Lord Moi- 
ya, after an abseace of a year, was on his 
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return to Calcutta, from whence it was 
supposed he would resume the vext cam- 
paign.—A war with the Mahrattas on the 
West was generaliy expected when the 
letters came away. 











IRELAND, 

The Lords of the Admiralty have pre- 
sented Lieut. Harty, R.N. commanding a 
signal-station near Kinsale, with a piece of 
plate, in acknowledgment of his services 
at the wreck of the Lord Melville and Boa- 
dicea transports, near Kinsale. 

The revelations’ and prophecies of a 
person named Catherine Healy, alias the 
Holy Woman, are the subject of an address 
from the Rev. Dr. Touhy, Catholic Bishop 
of Limerick which was read on Shuday, Feb. 
4,in all the chapels throughout that diocese. 
* This woman,” says the Address, *“* has 
presumed to assert, on the author.ty of a 
pretended revelation made to her, * that 
tafants who die wwmediately afier baptism, 
are condemued to a punishment of twenty- 
four bours duration.’” She kas also pre- 
sumed to utter certain predictions, caleu- 
lated, under the present gloomy aspect of 
affairs, to terrify and mislead the weak 
and ignorant, and disturb the peace and 
good order of the country, 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

Feb. 16. The ancient land-mark on the 
coast of Holderness, Owthorn Church Old 
Spire, better known by the name of the 
Sister Churches, was destroyed by. the 
tide, and fell to the ground with a tre- 
meadous crash, to the great alarm of the 
inhabitants of the village. 

Feb. 17. Last week, two causes of very 
great importance to the iohabitants of 
Ossett and Gawthorpe, were decided in the 
Duchy Court of Lancaster, The object 
of these causes was, to subject the inha- 
bitants of those towns to the custom and 
necessity of grinding all the corn con- 
sumed by them in their dweélling-houses, 

“at the Wakefield Mills; but the Court, 
consisting of Mr. Justice Bailey, Mr: Ba- 
ron Richards, and the Cha of the 
Duchy, were unanimously of opinion, that 
the inhabitants of those towns were not 
subject to the custom; and accordingly 
the suits instituted by the representatives 
of the late Sir T. Pilkington, bart. against 
the imbabitants of the towns of Ossett and 
Gawthorpe, to make those inhabitants lia- 
ble to such custom, were dismissed with 
costs. 

Feb: 19. The bodies of 55 of the mea 
awd boys who lately lost their lives in the 
Heaton *Coal-pit, vear Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne; bya blast of the pit; and its filling 
iv with water, were discovered 

in the far workings of the pit. (See our 

last Volume, ii. p, 78.) -.They 

to have'all perished by starvation. Trey 
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had got into a part of the pit where the 
water did not reach them, and had been 
many weeks employed iu endeavouring to 
work their way into an old pit, by which 
they might have escaped. They are sup- 
posed to have failed in their attempt by 
the want of food to support them, as every 
horse in the pit was eaten to the bone. 
The uvfortunate men had a water-mark 
fixed up, that they might observe if it fell. 
One man, who is supposed to have been 
set to watch it, was found dead at his post. 

On Sunday, the 25th Feb. the Rev. 
James Power, sub-deacon of the church of 
Rome, and late a monk of the order of La 
Trappe, and resident in the monastery of 
Lullworth, akjered the errors of the church 
of Rome, and was publicly admitted into 
the communivun of the established church 
of England and Ireland, in Blandford 
church, after morning service. The form 
regularly appointed for the purpose was 
used on the occasion, under the direction 
of the Bishop of Bristol, and in the pre- 
sence of a large and attentive audience. 

On the same day, soon after the com- 
mencement of divine service at the Parish 
Church of Roscrea, it was discovered that 
the fire of one of the flues had communi- 
cated exclusively to the building ; and not- 
withstanding every exertion that could be 
made, the entire roof was consumed. No 
personal injury, however, was sustained 
‘ by any one present. 

Feb. 23, The Centenary of Garrick’s 
birth-day, was celebrated at his birth- 
place, Hereford. The day was ushered 
in by ringing of bells, and a sumptuous 
dinner was served up at four o’clock, to 
which the Mayor and 100 of the principal 
Inhabitants sat down. At seven o’clock 
the company adjourned to the Theatre, 
which was brilliantly illuminated. 

March 3, Sunday.—This evening, as 
Mr. John Holman, a farmer of Perran, 
Cornwall, was returning from a place of 
worship, across a common, to his own 
house, a heavy mist falling, he mistook 
his way, and fell into an exposed shaft of 
a mine, 96 feet deep, besides 9 feet of 
water in the bottom; and, almost mira- 
evlously, reached the water without re- 
ceiving any serious injury. 
expert swimmer, he kept himself afloat 
during the night, oceasionally relieving 
himself by clinging to the projecting points 
of rock in the sides of the shaft. The re- 
turn of day-light, on Monday, enabled 
him to see a kind of ledge, on which he 
contrived to get, and on which he lay the 
whole of Monday, calling for assistance ; 
but no person approached the place, and 
Monday night came on whilst he conti- 
-mued in his perilous situation, where, over- 
.eome by fatigue, he fell asleep, and again 
‘fell into the water. The darkness of the 


might. prevented bis regaining his resting- 
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place, and he had to support, himself as 
before until Tuesday morning, when he 
regained the spot from which he fell. He 
had now become yuite hoarse from cold, 
and almost incessant calling for help; so 
that the only resource he had for drawing 
the attention of those whom, he supposed, 
would be sent to seek for him, was by 
throwing stones into the water. Tuesday 
night came without affording him any re- 
lief; but the terror of again falling into 
the water effectually prevented his sleep- 
ing. On Wednesday, however, the noise 
made by the stones which he continued to 
throw into the water, attracted the atten- 
tion of some persons whom his distressed 
family had dispatched in search of bis re- 
mains, and he was extricated from the 
dreadful abyss, without sustaining any se- 
rious contusion. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
indsor Castle, March 2.— His Majes- 
ty is in good bodily health, and has been 
in a tranquil state of mind during the last 
month; but His Majesty’s disorder is not 
diminished.” 

The Prince Regent has granted a large 
sum of money for the erection of a splendid 
Mc t ta the y of the Cardinal 
Duke of York, the last of the race of the 
Stuarts, It is to be placed in thé Basilisk 
of the Vatican at Rome. Canova is to 
execute the Monument, 

March 10. At Brighton, a Privy Coun- 
cil was summoned for the express purpose 
of considering the union of their Royal 
Highnesses, when the consent of his Royal 
Highness the Prince was officially given 
in Council to the marriage of his Royal 
Daughier to Leopoijd Prince of Saxe-Co- 
bourg, and the Lord Chancellor affixed 
the Great Seal of England to the instru- 
ment afterwards published, authorizing 
their wedding to take place. 

The Princess Chariotte, when out on one 
of her aquatic excursions at Weymouth, 
wished to go on board the Leviathan ; and, 
regardless of the rough sea, and the re- 
monstrances of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
proceeded in the Captain’s barge; when 
alongside, a chair was let down for her 
accommodation, but the Princess refused 
to use it, saying, “‘ 1] prefer going up in 
the manner that a seaman does; you, 
Captain Nixon, will kindly follow me, tak- 
ing care of my clothes; and, when I am 
on deck, the chair may be let down for 
the other ladies and the Bishop.” No 
sooner said than done; her Royal High- 
ness ascended with a facility that astonish- 
ed the delighted crew of the Leviathan. 

Saturday, Feb. 17. 

During the farce of “* Modern Anti- 
ques,” at Drury-lane Theatre, a young 
man in the pit, named George Barnet, 
law-stationer, drew a pistol from his = 
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ket, and fired it at Miss Kelly, then per- 
forming on the stage, but which fortu- 
nately missed her. He was instantly seiz- 
ed and conveyed to Bow-street, where be- 
ing questioned as to his motives for this 
daring outrage, he declined answering ; 
but said, he would say more at a future 
time. He was conveyed to Tothill-fields 
prison. Miss Kelly, with difficulty, finish- 
ed acting her character in the farce. On 
being iuformed of the young man’s name, 
she recollected that it was the same name 
in which she had received several letters 
in the style of love-letters, some of them 
containing threats if she did not accept of 
his offers, &c. Several of the shots were 
found to have perforated the back scene 
and orchestra. 
Saturday, March 9. 

Capt. Manby exhibited to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Barracks an 
efficacious method for the extinction of 
fire in store-houses and other buildings, 
in which its progress is always rapidly de- 
structive. It enables the person who dis- 
covers the fire to proceed at once to ex- 
tinguish it, by a machine, which he may 
easily carry by hand, charged with a fluid 
so strongly impregnated with antiphlo- 
gistic ingredients, as instantly to quench, 
wherever it falls, the fiercest combustion. 
The quantity of fluid thus impregnated, 
contained in the machine, will, before the 
force with which it is projected is at all 
diminished, effect as much towards ex- 
tinction as 120 gallons of water, however 
well directed by any other means. A case, 
containing two or more such machines, 
teady charged, and reservoirs of the fluid for 
recharging all three, constitute the com- 
plete apparatus. Its merits are, that it 
is always ready for instantaneous applica- 
tion ; that it may be carried by only one 
person to any part of the building, and 
directed to the most intricate recesses of 
the incipient fire; and that it offers, in a 
box 1 foot deep, 2 wide, and less than 3 
long, means of extinguishment equal toa 
quantity of 720 gallons of water applied 
by any other mode at present in use. 

The Congo, accompanied by the Do- 
rothy transport, has sailed on a voyage of 
discovery, up the river Zair, or, as com- 
monly termed, the Congo, into the heart 
of Southern Africa. The Congo is about 
90 tons, schooner rigged, and draws about 
five feet water; she is fitted up entirely 
for the accommodation of officers and 
men, and for thé reception of the objects 
of natural history, which may be collected 
in her progress up the rives. The gentle- 


men engaged on this interesting expedi- 
tion, in the scientific department, are Mr. 
Professor Smith, of Christiaya, botanist 
and geologist; Mr. Tudor, comparative 
anatomist; Mr. Cranch, collector of ob- 
jects of natura) history; and a gardener 
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to collect plants and seeds for his Ma- 
jesty’s gardens at Kew; besides Mr. Gal- 
way, a gentleman volunteer. There are 
also two fine blacks, natives of the king- 
dom of Congo, one of whom was bora 800 
miles up the Zair. The offi¢ers are Capt. 
Tuckey, commanding the expedition, 
Lieut. Hawley, Mr. Fitzmaurice, master 
and surveyor, Mr. M‘Kerrow, assistant- 
surgeon, two masters’ nates, and a pur- 
ser. In addition to the Congo, the traus- 
port takes out two double whale boats, so 
fixed together as to be able to carry 18 or 
20 men each, and accommodate them 
under an awning, with.three month’s pro- 
visions. These boats are intended to be 
drawn up to the upper part of any rapide 
of cataracts that may occur to obstruct 
the passage of the Congo. Captain Tuc- 
key was an early coadjutor of the late able 
navigator Capt. Flinders, on the coast of 
New South Wales.—Another expedition 
bas also sailed, under Major Peddie, to 
explore the interior of Africa, and trace 
the course of the Niger. 

National Legacy.—Among the remark- 
able liberalities of this period should not 
remain unnoticed the will of Miss Anna 
Maria Reynolds, late of Cleveland-row, 
dated 3d Nov. 1801, by which she be- 
queathed to the Lords of the Treasury all 
the residue of her effects, after payment 
of legacies and debts, to be applied by 
them to the use of the Sinking Fund, in 
such manner as should be directed by Par- 
liament. The will was regularly proved ; 
and their Lordships have received by 
transfers into their names 34,000J, 13s. 2d. 
in 3 per cent. Consols, 3500/. gn 5 per cent. 
Navy Annuities, and 3002. he Anonui- 
ties; in addition to which, the farther 
sums of 50662. 13s. 4d. Old South Sea An- 
nuities, other part of the residue, has 
likewise been transferred to them. 

The operation of the late Stamp Act on 
property after death, demands the serious 
attention of all heads of families. It is 
provided by this act, that any person ne- 
glecting to dispose of his property by will, 
incurs a duty payable to Government, and 
on his. decease, on letters of administration 
of exactly one third more than if a will bad 
been made, Thus, for instance, a person 
dying possessed of 9000/. the stamp duty 
on probate of his will would be 1801; but 
on letters of administration 270/.: and so 
on in proportion for greater or less sums, 

The Lord Bishop of London havivg 
been applied to in numerous instances to 
permit the foreign marriages, births, and 
burials, of British subjects, to be recorded 
in his Registry, has permitted a book to 
be kept therein, ig which the memorials 
of the same may be evtered and preserved 
at the request of persons who desire it, 

When the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society purchased the 
house 
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house of Mr. Enderby, at No. 10, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars Bridge, there was iu it 
a curious four post bedstead, with carved 
and painted ornaments, and the following 
inscription in capitals at its head : 

*‘ Henri, by the grace of God, Kynge 
of Englonde and of Fraunce, Lorde of [re- 
londe, Defendour of the Faythe, and Su- 
preme Heade of the Churche of all Eng- 
londe. An Dni. M.CCCCC.XXXIX.” 

Below the inscription, on each side, is 
the King’s motto, with the initials of Heary 
and his Royal Consort : 

* Dieu et “HL A” 

mon droit.” pings 
There is no doubt that this antique-piece 
of furniture was the very bed in which 
King Henry and Ann Bolein used to sleep. 

The Indian Juggler, who astonished the 
town a year or two back by his dangerous 
feat of passing a drawn sword down his 
stomach, has unfortunately falleg a sacri- 
fice to his presumption, at an exhibition 
in Scotland; the sword, taking a wrong 
direction, wounded the ventricle of the sto- 
mach, and he died almost instantaneously. 

Several Laplanders have lately arrived 
in London with their game, which has 
been sold by different poulterers in the 
City. These poor fellows expected when 
they left Gottenburg, that the packet 
would land them in London, and that they 
would have no duties to pay; whereas 
they have been obliged to pay upwards 
of 50/. for duties, besides ten guineas for 
freight from Harwich to London.—The 
state of preservation in which these birds 
were is stated to be really surprising, after 
travelling upwards of 1000 miles. They 
are preserved by being hung up to freeze 


as soon as killed, and afterwards beiog — 


packed in cases, lined with skins to keep 
out the air. This process so effectually 
preserves them, that when the packages 
are opened, the birds are found frozen 
quite hard: and those packages which 
are not opened, will continue in this state 
for some weeks, The mode in which the 
small birds are dressed in Sweden, is by 
stewing them in cream with a litle barter 
in it, after being larded, which, it is said, 
gives them a very excellent flavour: the 
large ones are roasted, and basted with 
cream, which is afterwards sefved up as 
sauce. These Laplanders wear a kind of 
great coat, made of rein deer skin, with 
caps and gloves of the same, which gives 
them a very grotesque appearance. 
Tue Bazaar. 

The name Bazaar is given in the East to 
places of great extent, divided into compart- 
ments for the different merchants. Those 
for the sale of fine and valuable commodi- 
ties, (as jewellery, silks, watches, &c. &c.) 
are covered with lofty cielings or domes, ad- 
m.ting light from above. The Bazaar of 


Tauris is of such an extent, that it has 
more than once affurded cover for thirty 
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thousand men ranged in ordet of battle. — 
An establishment of this kind in London, 
which promises to prove highly beneficial 
to the publick, has late)y beeg opened ia 
the extensive premises of Mr. Trotter of 
Soho square. The benevolent object in 
view is, to enable ingenious and meritori- 
ous individuals, whose narrow circumstan- 
ces keep them in obscurity, and preclude 
the possibility of their exhibiting for sale, 
in shops of their own, the various produc- 
tions of their industry, to bring them fairly 
to market, and at the least pos-ible ex- 
pence. The premises are large, dry, com- 
modious, we!! lighted, warmed, ventilated, 
and properly watched — expences with 
which the temporary occupier has no far- 
ther concern than what he may contribute 
in his smal! daily rent. The tenant will 
pay daly according to the space and time 
he may occupy. Extensive and commoe 
dious counters are prepared, and these, 
with a proportionate space behind them, 
are to be let out, by the foot-length of 
counter, at the small daily rent of éhree 
pence per foot. The advautages of such 
an establishment to many industrious fa- 
milies, who have not means sufficient to 
enable them to tenant premises fit for pub- 
lic business, are obvious. When their litle 
stock is sold off, their expences terminate 
—the family prepares a new supply —they 
know where they may be again accommo- 
dated, and no other recommendation will! be 

wanted but an irreproachable character. 
In point of general accommodation, the 
collecting the various productions of art 
and ingenuity into one focus, and the ci- 
vility and beneficial rivairy excited by 
such an assemblage, the new establish- 
meat will resemble those in the East ; but 
here they cease to have any thing in com- 
mon. To the great encouragement of female 
and domestic industry, by the singular 
accommodations which such an arrange- 
ment affords, great numbers are ena- 
bled to assemble uader the same roof, to 
sell on their own account, and to act as 
agents for persons at a distance, whose 
united stock must form an attractive dis- 
play of great variety, however small the 
share each individual may contribute to 
the whole ;—and their combined and se- 
parate efforts to obtain the favours of the 
publick aud their respective friends, must 
create a powerful patronage — advantages 
which all equally enjoy, and such as will 
afford the industrious, even of the slender- 
est means, a reasonable hope to thrive; 
reduced tradesmeu to recover their credit 
and connexions ; beginners to form friends 
and habits before they venture upon more 
extensive speculations; and artists, arti. 
zans, and whole families employed at 
home, though infirm and resident io the 
country, securely and beneficially to vend 
the produce of their labour by proxy. 
. THEA- 
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. THEATRICAL REGISTER. » AdmirahSir T. B. Martin, Comptroller 
New Pieces. of the Navy Board, vice Thompson. ; 
Covent-Garpen THEATRE. r i Capt. a re — the Commis- 
March 12. Guy Mannering, oF the Gipsey’s One® y . ' 
Doctor Harness, one of the Commis- 


Prophecy; an Opera, founded on the Novel” 


of that name. The musick by Mr: Bishop. 
Drury-Lane THeaTre. M 
Feb. 29. What Next? a Farce, by Mr. 
Dibdin. 
March 9. Massinger’s Tragedy of “The 
Duke of Milan” revived. 





Gazette Promortions. 

Feb. 10. J. Buchanan, esq. British Con- 
sul at New. York, and. W. Dawson, esq. in 
Maryland. 

Downing-street, Feb..13. Maj.-gen. Sir 
Frederick Phillips Robinson, K. C. B, Go- 
vernor of Tobago. 

Major-gev. George’ William Ramsay, 
Governor of Antigua and Montserrat. 

Thomas Probyn, esq. Governor of St. 
Christopher, Nevis, and the Virgin Islands. 

_ Feb. 17. Major-gen. Phineas Riall, Go- 
vernor of Grenada, 

P. Savage, esq. Consul in Virginia. 

John Leach, esq. Chancellor, William 
Draper Best, esq. Attorney-general, and 
William Harrison, esq. Solicitor-general, 
to the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. H. W. Lovett, Commissioner of 
Hackuey Coaches, vice Grant, dec, 

Lord Chamberlain’ s Office, Feb. 24. Chas. 
Bankhead, esq, M,. D. and M. A. Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Prince Regent. 

Brighton, March 9, Richard John Hill, 
of Piymouth Lodge, esq. Sheriff of the 
County of Giamorgan, vice J. H.Grant, esq. 

John Davies, of Fron-haulog, esq. She- 
riff of the County of Merionethb, vice T. D. 
Ashley, esq. 

. John Price, of Plas Lianfallog, esq. She- 
riff of the Couuty of Anglesey, vice Robert 
Bulkeley, of Gronant, esq. 

John Arthur Lloyd, of Domgay, esq. 
Sheriff of the County of Montgomery, vice 
Thomas Watkin Youde, of Cloghfan, esq. 

And Jobn Salusbury Piozzi Salusbury, 
of Bryn Bella, esq. Sheriff of the County 
of Flint, vice G. Boscawen, esq. 

Bankes, esq. Commissioner of Ap- 
peals from the Summary Court of Excise. 

March 16. Henry Thos. Howard Moly- 
neux, esq. M. P. Deputy Earl Marshal of 
England to his brother the Duke of Norfolk. 

Marquess of Salisbury and Earl of Chi- 
chester, Joiut Postmasters General. 








Civit. Promotions, 

James Topping, esq. Attorney General 
ef the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson, one of 
the Directors of Greenwich Hospital, vice 
Lord Hood; aid Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, vice Sit J. Cuolpoys. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1816. 
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2 sioners for Victualling, 
March 8. Messrs. Raine, Burrow, Sear- 
lett, and Warren, King’s Counsel, 
Rev. Robert Griffith, B. A. Head Master 
of Warminster School. ; ’ 





EccursiasTicaL PrereRMants. 

Rev. James Webber, M, A; Pr 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, vice Dr. John Ireland, res,—Gaz. 

Rev. Alexander Hill, to the Church and 
Parish of Dailby, in the  Preabytery.and 
County of Ayr, vice Cunningham, dec.-Gaz. 

Rev. Rowland Hill, M. A. Delamere R. 
Cheshire.—Gaz. 

Rev. Weeden Butler, M. A. lecturer of 
Brompton, Middlesex, Woolston Magna R. 
co. Bucks, vice Dr. Lioyd, deceased, 

Rev. Thomas Morgan, Chapiaim of Ply- 
mouth Hospital, vice Cole, : 

Rev. Wm. Greene, B. A. St. Olave’s R. 
Southwark, 

Rev. Stuart Corbett, M. A. Serangham 
R. co. York. 

Rev, Cuthbert Henley, B, A. Rendle- 
sham R. Suffolk, vice Dr. Henley, dec. 

Rev. Joseph Essen, Stipendiary Curate 
of Seuth Stoneham, Hants. 

Rev. William Webb, B, D. Litlington V. 
co. Cambridge, vice Williams. ‘ 

Rev. S. Locke, D. D, Hilgay R.. Norfolk. 

Rev. Joho Davies, M. A, St. Clement R. 
Worcester. . 

Rev. Thomas Price, M. A. St. Peter V. 
with Whittington Chapelry annexed, 

Hon, and Rev. R, S. Leslie Melville, 
Great Tey R. Essex. 

Rev. Ralph Tatham, B. D, Colkirk R. 
with Stibbard, Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Prevost, M. A. Rushmere 
St. Andrew V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Bellamy, Sandford Orcas R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. Henry Geo, Phillips, B. A. Great 
Wheloetham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Christopber Grenside, Great Mas- 
singham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Pratt, St. Mary V. Whittlesea. 

R. W. Elwyn, M. A. Loose Perpetual 
Curacy, Kent. 

Rev.Thos.Clarke, B. A. Mitcheldever V. 
Hants. 

Rev. J. T. Law, Tattenhall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. James Wetherell, Lyon’s Hall V. 
co. Hereford. 

Rev. Wm. Hicks, Cubberley R. with 
Whittington R. co. Gloucester. 

DispENSATION. 

Rev. Wm. Elwyn, M. A. St. Mary Ab- 
church R. with St. Lawreace Pounteney 
Curacy, vice Underwood, dec, 

BIRTHs. 
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BIRTHS. 

Jan. 24, At Livton Spring, Wetherby, 
Hon Mrs. Henry Butler, a son and heir. 

Feb.12. At Eastgate-house, Winchester, 
the wife of Hoo. Henry _St. John, a dau.— 
17. In Hamilton-place, the Duchess of 
Bedford,-a sou.—At Bishop’s Court, near 
Exeter, Lady Graves, a son, — 18. The 
wife of Wm. Blundell, esq. Crosby-hall, 
co. Lancaster, a son. — 20. In Pall Mali, 
Viscountess Jocelyn, a sev and heir.— 24. 
At Methley-park, co. York, Viscountess 
Pollingtoa, a son,—29. At Ingoldisthorp- 
hall, Norfolk, the wife of R. F, Grant, esq. 
a daughter. ‘ 

Lately. — The wife of Hon. and Rev. 
George Herbert, a dau. — The lady of Sir 
John Chandos Reade, bart. a son. — At 
Somerby, near Oakham, Lady Louisa 
Forester, a son. — At Fetcott, Devon, the 
lady of Sir A. O. Molesworth, a dau,—At 
Bramham Biggin, co. York, the wife of 
Hon. Edward Stourton, a dau.—At Glio- 
house, Limerick, the lady of the Knight 
of Glin, a son. — At Dublin, Viscountess 
Monck, a son and heir. — At Florence, 
Lady Burghersh, a son. 

March 6. At Cuckney, Notts, the lady 
of Capt. Sir G. Eyre, R. N. a dau. — 15, 
The wife of Hon. Theases Orde Powlett, a 
son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 24, At Petersburg, the Prince of 
Wurtembergh. to the Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburgh. 

Feb. 6. At Paris, Sir Charles Stuart, to 
Lady Elizabeth Yorke. 

14. Thos. Roby, jun. esq. of Bole-hall, 
Tamworth, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
James Heiliwell, esq. 

15. Viscount Clonmore, to Lady Cecil 
Frances Hamilton, daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn. 

Hon. and Rev. Henry Leslie, to Eliza- 
beth Jame, youngest dau. of Rev. James 
Oakes, of Tostock, Suffolk. 

Henry Tower, esq. of Weald-hall, Essex, 
to Isabella, only dau. of George Baker, 
esq. of Eiemore-hall, Durham. 

17. M.. H. Castle, esq. of Clifton, to 
Frances, (fifth dau. of the late Rawson 
Hart Boddam, esq. formerly Governor of 
Bombay. 

Major Morrison, 7th drag. guards, to 
Sarah, second dau. of G. Lander, esq- 

19. Richard Moore Boultbee, esq. of 
Merton College, to Mary, only dau. of Sir 
Christopber Pegge, M. D, 

20. Capt. Towers, Queen’s Bays, to only 
dau. of G. Baker, esq. late High Sheriff 
of Northumberland. 

22. George Henry Freeling, esq. Gene- 
ral Post-office, to Jane, third dau. of Robt. 
Lang, esq. of Portland-place. 

John Cary, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss 
Jotinsov, of Kirstead-ball, Norfolk. 


Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons, 





[Feb: 


Major Coore, to Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Henry Gale, esq. of Scruton, co. York, 

26. At Cheltenham, Rev. Thomas St. 
Lawrance, eldest son of the Bishop of 
Cork, to Harriet, ouly daughter of Lieut.- 
col. John Grey. 

William James, esq. of Barrack-lodge, 
Cumberland, to Fanny, only dau. of Wm. 
C. Ratson, esq. 

27. By special licence, Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, to Lady Georgiana Cecil, eldest 
dau. of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Viscouut Mount Earl, to Mrs. Blenner- 
hassett, widow of Col. B. of Bath. 

Joseph Dobinson, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street, to Isabella, only dau. of Robert 
Logan, esq. of Egham Lodge. 

Rev. C. Eyre, of Dedham, Essex, to 
Elizabeth Wheatley, dau. of J. Swutter, 
esq. Highbam-hall, Suffolk. 

Lately. — At Vienna, Prince Leopold, 
brother of the reigning Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg, to the Countess of Cohary. 

E. F. Akers, esq. Beremede Priory, 
Acton, to Miss Dewhurst, of Baker-street. 

E. Homfray, esq. to Caroline Amelia, 
daughter of Sir T. Harwood, bart. of the 
Woodlands, Cambridge. 

At Dublin, the Marquis of Sligo, to La 
Esther Catherine io _ “7 

Lt,-col. Sir A. Leith, K.C.B. of Freefield, 
to Maria, eldest dau, of Dr. Thorp, of Leith. 

March 2. Charles Douglas, esq. second 
son of Hon. John Douglas, to Lady Isa- 
bella Ciore, sister to the Earl of Arran. 

4. Jobn Lavicourt Anderdoa, esq. to 
Anna Maria, second dau. of Wm. Man- 
ning, esq. M. P. 

5. By special licence, Sir James Fel- 
lowes, to Elizabeth, dau. and co-heiréss 
of Joseph James, esy. of Adbury, Hants. 

Francis Dawson, esq. lieut. R. A. to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the late W. Mer- 
cer, esq. of Clapham Common. 

Mr. Gramshaw, surgeon, to Mrs. Der- 
riugton, both of Hinckley. 

7. John Janson, esq. of Finsbury-squ. 
to Mary, daughter of Rev. J. Clayton, of 
Highbury-place. 

J. P. Allix, esq. of Swaffham-house, co. 
Cambridge, to Maria, only dau, of the late 
J. Pardoe, esq. of Low Layton. 

W. Cuffe, esq. of St. Albin’s, Kilkenny, 
to Lady Anna Maria Sherard, sister of the 
Earl of Harborough. 

12, Rev. Henry Townley, to Catherine, 
niece of James Towuley, esq. of Ramsgate. 

Richard Webb, esq. of Beenham-lodge, 
Berks, to Fanny, third dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Hanvington. 

Wan. Robertson, esq. of Ettrick-house, 
one of the Keepers of the Records of Scot- 
land, to Rachel Frances, dau. of the late J. 
Spottiswoode, esq. of Spottiswoode. 

21, At Swettenham, co. Chester, Stanley 
Fletcher Heys, esq. of that place, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of Holland Watson, esq. 

DEATHS. 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS 


Feb. 20. At the Rectory, Lambeth, aged 
"5, the Rev. William Vyse, D.C.L, This 
worthy Divine, grandson to Bp. smalbrooke, 
was educated at All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
appointed Domestic Chaplain to Abp. 
Cornwallis in 1771; became B.C. L. 1772; 
D.C. L. 1774; Rector of Lambeth, and of 
Sundridge in Kent, 1777; FP. S. A. 1779; 
F. R. S. 1781; Archdeacon of Coveatry 
1793; and was also Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield, and Chancellor of that Diocese. 
He published in 1778 a Fast Sermon, 
preached before the House of Commons ; 
and was a diligent Pastor, endeavouring, 
both in the Church and out of it, to pro- 
mote the great Caristian duties of charity, 
moderation, and benevolence; the recom- 
mendation of which, indeed, was seldom 
omitted in any of his Sermons. 





Feb. 21. In Devonshire-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, aged 67, Thomas Dale, M. D. 
many years a Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians; Physician to the London As- 
sociation for Assurances on Lives, and 
Consulting Physician to the City Dispen- 
sary. To the former office -he was nomi- 
nated on its first. institution, 1806; for 
which appointment he was indebied to the 
friendship of Mr. Hase, cashier of the 
Bank, and James Renat Syms, esq.— 
This worthy Gentleman was originally 
of America, son of Thomas Dale, M. D. 
Member of the Upper House of Assembly, 
and who acted as a Judge, as well as a 
Justice of the Peace, and of the Quorum, 
at Charles Town, South Carolina, His 
mother was an American lady of the name 
of Simmonds. The father was nephew of 
Samuel Dale, M. D. well known as the au- 
thor of “ Pharmacologia, seu Manuductio 
ad Materiam Medicam,” and other works. 

Dr. Dale, the son, left America at an early 
age, was educated at St. Paul’s school, 
and studied 5 years at Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree of M.D. He was one of the 
eight individuals who first instituted that 
most excellent establishment “ The Lite- 
rary Fund.” The idea originated in 1773 
with the venerable David Williams, who 
submitted it to a select Club of Literati; 
but, after several deliberations, the pro- 
posal was not considered practicable. In 
1788, however, in consequence of the 
learned and amiable Floyer Sydenham 
having been arrested for a small debt, in 
most distressful circumstances, the subject 
was revived. Eight guineas were imme- 
diately obtained from eight gentlemen, 
ef whom Dr. Dale was one; and it was 

to form the Society in 1790: 
on its eh publicly founded, Dr. Dale 
accepted. the. gratuitous office of Re- 
gistrer, the dates of which he performed 
with great zeal for many years, till dis- 
abled by ill health, The late benevolent 





Dr. Lettsom, ia his “ Hints to promote 
Beneficence,” &c. has given good profile 
likenesses of many of his friends. Amongst 
these, in an account of “The Literary 
Fund,” is Mr. David Williams. “ My friend 
Dr. Dale also,” he adds, “ has exercised 
so active a part in its establishment, as to 
induce me to add his Silhouette [a good 
likeness] to the Essay, as a gratification 
to every admirer of a character that unites 
science with true urbanity.”— To this 
might be added, that as he was a man of 
much general knowledge, so he was distin- 
guished for his acquaintance with the 
facts, and periods, of history in general, 
and of military history in particular, in 
minute descriptions of which, he was wont 
to display his remarkable powers of me- 
mory. He was a good classical scholar, 
and well acquainted with most of the lan- 
guages of Europe; in society he was an 
excellent companion, warm, energetic, and 
full of anecdote; he was firm, kind, and 
affectionate in his friendships, and warmly 
attached to the Constitutional liberties of 
this Country, maintaining his opinions 
with so much zeal as to be occasionally 
misundersteod. 





Vol. LXXXV. Part ii. p. 476. The Rev. 
Francis Wollaston was a san of Francis 
Wollaston, Esq. F. K. S, who died ia, 1774 
at the age of 80, = y grandson of Wil- 
liam Wollaston, M. A. the celebrated 
Author of ‘* The Religion of Nature de- 
lineated.”” He was born Nov. 23, 1731; 
entered of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge; L, L. B. 1754; rector of East 
Dereham, Norfolk, 1761; of Chislehurst 
(and F. R.S.) 1769; of the anited pa- 
rishes of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, and St. 
Michael le Quern, London, 1779 ; and was 
also Canon Residentiary and Preceator of 
St. David’s. He married, May 11, 1758, 
Alathea Hyde ; and by that lady, who died 
in 1798, had seven sons and ten daugh- 
ters. — When an association was formed, 
at the Feathers tavern, for the purpose of 
obtaining a reform in the Litargy, and an 
abolition of Subscription, Mr. Wollaston 
advocated the design, in “An Address 
to the Clergy of the Church of England, 
and to all Christians in general; bum- 
bly proposing an Application to the 
Right Reverend the Bishops, or through 
their Means to the Legislature, for sach 
Relief in the Matter of Subscription as iu 
their Jadgments they shail see proper : 
Together with the Author’s Sentiments on 
the present Forms; and his Reasons for 
such an Application, 1772,” Svo, He also 
published ‘‘ Queries — to the Book 
of Common Prayer, Sc. with proposed 
Amendments ; addressed to those in Au- 
thority, and submitted to their Consi- 
deration, 1774,” 8vo. * Two Sermons on 
Public 
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Public Occasions, 1793,” 8vo. ‘* A Coun- 
try Parson’s Address to his Flock, 1799,” 
8vo. “The Origin and insidious Arts of 
Jacobinism, 1799,” 8vo. — His other pub- 
lications, besides many valuable com- 
munications to the Philosophital Trans- 
actions, are: “ The Preface to a Speci- 
men of a General Astronomical Catalogue, 
1789,” 8vo. «Specimen of a General As- 
tronomical Catalogue, arranged in Zones 
of North Pole Distances, 1789,” folio. 
“ Directions for making an Universal Me- 
ridian Dial, 1793,” 4to. ‘“ Fasciculus As- 
tronomicus, containing Observations on the 
Northern Circumpolar Region, 1800,” 4to. 
and “A Portraiture of the Heavens, on 
ten Plates, 1811,” folio. 





Feb, 26. At the Manor-house of the old 
Priory at Friern Barnet, aged 78, John 
Bacon,esq.; than whom few men have been 
more geuerally known, or universally re- 
spected. He was in very early life ad- 
mited a Junior Clerk to the Deputy Re- 
membrancer of the First Fruits Office; 
where he was also Deputy Receiver and 
Deputy Comptroller. In 1774 he was 
elected F. S, A.; in 1778, on the death of 
John Hetherington, esq. he became Senior 
Clerk in the Office of First Fruits ; and, in 
1782, on the death cf Edward Mulso, esq. 
was appointed Receiver. He was Trea- 
surer also to that very excellent Society 
which carries on an Anniversary for the 
Sons of the Clergy; and the fond assi- 
duity which be for a long series of years 
displayed on those occasions, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
will long be gratefally recollected. His 
general benevolence indeed was proverbial ; 
whilst his uncommon flow of spirits, his 
convivial habits, and easy pleasantry of 
manners, rendered him at all times a wel- 
come visitant, and a cheerful host. His 
residence at Friern Barnet was originally 
au appendage to the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; and, at the dissolatien of mo- 
nasteries, was granted to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s ; under whom it was 
held, at a small reserved rent, by various 
lessees, the last of whom was Mr, Bacon, 
who resided there from 1783 to the time 
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of his death. In 1800, he purchased from 
the Dean and Chapter (under the autho- 
rity of an Act for the Redemption of 
the Land Tax) the manor of Friern 
Barnet, with their whole landed property 
in that parish; a purchase which, un- 
der a subsequent Act for the inclosure of 
Finchley Common, proved highly advan- 
tageous. —“ The Manor-house, which is 
situated near the church, is a very antient 
structure. It has undergone many altera- 
tions; but a considerable part of the old 
building still remains, particularly some 
wooden cloisters, which, though by no 
means an uncommon appendage to an old 
house, has occasioned a tradition that this 
was a Cell to the Priory, or at least a for- 
mer residence of the Monks. An arched 
way (now stopped up) from the house to 
the end of the terrace in the garden, has 
given rise to the usual stories of Monkish 
intrigues. It appears by Norden’s ‘ Sur- 
vey of Middlesex,’ that Lord Chief Justice 
Popham in his time resided at Fryarn 
Manor.—The late worthy owner had some 
portraits there of the Bacon Family ; 
among whom were the Chancellor, the 
Lord Keeper, and one said to be Roger 
Bacon. He had also the original cast of 
Roubiliac’s bast of Handel; over which 
was placed a portrait of Charles Jennens, 
esq. who compiled the words of many of 
his Oratorios.” (Lysons, II. 22.) — Mr, 
Bacon, in 1786, re-published, with great 
improvements, Mr. Ecton’s “‘ Thesaurus,”’ 
under the title of “* Liber Regis; vel, The- 
saurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum. With an 
Appendix, containing proper Directions and 
Precedents relating to Presentations, In- 
stitutions, Inductions, Dispensations, &c. 
and a complete Alphabetical Index.” (See 
our vol. LVI. pp. 498, 939, 1027, and vol. 
LVII.)—Of this useful work he had pre- 
pared a copy, very much augmented and 
corrected, for a new Edition, which, it is 
hoped, his Executors will present to the 
publick, as the most durable monument 
to his industry and talents.—-His remains 
were deposited in a small vault on the 
outside of the Church; and were attended 
to the grave by some of his oldest and 
sincerest friends, 
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1815, At Grenada, in his 59th year, 
Nov. 30. Sir Chas. Shipley, governor of 
that island. Sir Charles was a Major- 
general in the army, and eldest Colonel of 
Engineers, in which corps he received his 
commission at the early age of fourteen ; 
35 years of his honourable career were 
passed on a foreign station, during which 
period he frequently obtained the thanks 
of his Country in approbation of his ser- 
vices. In the recent expedition against 
Guadaloupe, Sir Charles commanded in 


second under Sir James Leith; and in the 
dispatches of the Naval and Military Chiefs 
his name is conspicuously distinguished. 
Ever careless of personal exposure, it is to 
excessive fatigue on that occasion that are 
attributed the consequences which have 
plunged his family in affliction, and de- 
prived the army of one of its greatest or- 
naments. In his immediate profession as 
an Engineer, Sir Charles was considered 
emineut in science and skill ; as a Soldier, 
his bravery, zeal, and activity, could ~ 
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be surpassed. He has left three daugh- 
ters to mourn, with his widow, their irre- 
parable loss. It must ever be remem- 
bered with admiration, that Lady Shipley, 
many years ago, by the most heroic exer- 
tion of female fortitude and conjugal af- 
fection, obtained the release of her bus- 
band, then Major Shipley, from a French 
prison.—Her Ladyship and family are at 
present in Paris. 

Nov. .... At Madeira, where he went for 
the benefit of his health, Thos. Holloway, 
esq. late of Great Ormond-street, Queen- 
square, and for many years an eminent 
solicitor in Chancery-lane, 

Dec. 27. At Montpellier, Bath, aged 56, 
Elizabeth Anne, wife of John Fydell, esq. 
of Boston, Lincolnshire, to whom she bad 
been united more than thirty years. She 
was the eldest daughter of the late Wil- 
loughby Wood, esq. of Thoresby, in the 
same county. Her only daughter died at 
Clifton on the Sd of Jan. 1803, after a lin- 
gering illness of ten weeks, aged 17 years 
and 4 months, and was interred in a vault 
in Bristol Cathedral, where, on the 3d of 
January, 1816, the remains of Mrs, E. A. 
Fydell were deposited, to the great grief 
of all who bad the happiness of being ac- 
quainted with her. In gentleness of man- 
ners, sweetness of disposition, and bene- 
volence of heart, she was equalled by few, 
and excelled by none. 

1816, Jan. 7. At Beccles, Suffolk, in her 
84th year, Mrs. Lucy Deere Dawson, re- 
lict of Rey. Abraham Dawson, late rector 
of Ringsfield, Suffolk. 

Jan, 25. Near Westerham, Kent, Wil- 
liam Dewes, esq. of Great Russeli-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

At Ewell, Surrey, aged 75, Richard Car- 
penter Smith, esq. 

At Ockiey, near Dorking, Capt. Edw. 
Curling, Royal Middlesex militia. 

Jan. 27. In his 76th year, Wm. Ross, 
esq. of New Boswell-court. 

R. Lucas, esq. of Twickenham Common. 

At Lower Cheam, Surrey, aged 61, Phi- 
lip Antrobus, esq. 

At Stonehouse, aged 26, Lieut. John 
Kent, iate first lieutenant of H. M. ship 
Thais, third son of John Kent, esq. Royal 
Naval Hospital, Plymouth, and nephew of 
Vice-adm. John Hunter, 

At Bath, the Rt. Hon. Samuel Viscount 
Hood, Admiral of the Red Squadron of his 
Majesty’s Fleet, Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, Elder Brother of the Trinity- 
house, aud Knight Grand Cross of the Order 
ofthe Bath. His Lordship was born in Dec. 
1724; commenced his naval career as 
midshipman, on board the Romney, of 64 
guns, in 1740; and in 1746 was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and appointed to 
the Winchelsea frigate, of 20 guns; in 
which, during a severe engagement with a 
Frepch frigate of superior force, his Lord- 
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ship was wounded. In 1754, his Lordship 
was further promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, and to the command of the Ja- 
maica sloop of war; and in July, 1756, he 
was appointed by Commodore Holmes, as 
his Captain. His first brilliant action was 
in the Autelope, of 50 guns. In this ship, ia 
1757, he engaged and totally destroyed, in 
the bay of Audierne, near Brest, a Frencka 
ship of 50 guns, and 450 men. In the 
following year, he was appointed to the 
Vestal frigate, of 32 guns; and in 1759, 
sailed with Admiral Holmes in the expedi- 
tion against Quebec. During the remain- 
der of the year 1759, Captain Hood’s ship 
was attached, with other frigates, to Adm. 
Rodney’s fleet, sent to bombard Havre de 
Grace. He was afterwards employed for 
two years on the coast of Ireland; and the 
remaining three years of the war he served 
in the Mediterranean, under Sir Charles 
Saunders. — The peace that took place 
in 1765, left bis Lordship unemployed for 
a short time; and in 1763 he boisted a 
broad pendant as Commodore, and the 
command off Bostoo was assigned to him. 
Here he continued for some time, and 
greatly distinguished himself; and in 
1778, he was made resident Commissioner 
of the Dock-yard at Porismouth. On the 
20th of April, in the same year, he had the 
dignity of Baronet conferred on him. In 
September 1780, a promotion of Post- 
captains to the rank of Rear-admirals took 
place, in which his Lordship was included, 
and hoisted his flag, as Rear-admiral of 
the Blue, on board the Barfleur, of 98 
guns, relinquishing his situation as Com- 
missioner ; and sailed to the West Indies, 
where he greatly distinguished himself in 
the action with Comte De Grasse; but 
particularly ie that of the 12th of April, 
1782, for which, on the 28th of May fol- 
lowing, he was created Baron Hood, of 
Catherington. which was afterwards, ou 
his Lordship’s being created Viscount 
Hood, transferred to his Lady, by the style 
of Baroness Hood, with remainder to her 
issue, and at her death enjoyed by the 
present Viscount. In May, 1734, his 
Lordship was chosen Member for West- 
minster, aad on the 30th of April, 1786, he 
*was appointed Commander in Chief at 
Portsmouth ; and the 24th of Sept. 1787, 
made Vice-admiral of the Blue. On the 
appointment of the Earl of Chatham as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Hood, 
in June, 1788, took his seat-as one of the 
Members of that Board ; and on the arma- 
ments being fitted out against Spain and 
Russia, in 1790 and 1791, bis Lordship 
was appointed to the command of the 
squadrons destined for particular ser- 
vices; but from the differences with 
those Powers being adjusted before he 
sailed, he struck his flag on each occasion, 
In June, 1792, he was again made Port- 
admiral 








admiral at Portsmouth, and heid his seat 
at the Admiralty Board. During this pe- 
riod, one of the cruizers which sailed un- 
der his Lordsbip’s orders, captured the St. 
Jago, an extremely valuable Spanish re- 
gister ship, which had been previously 
taken by a French privateer, for which he 
received several thousand pounds of prize- 
money. Ia 1793, his Lordship was ap- 
pointed to the command iu the Mediterra- 
nean, where his services at Toulon and 
Corsica are well known; and in Dec. 
1794, he returned through ill health.— In 
1795, his Lordship was elected an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity-house ; and in 
April 1796, on the death of Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, appointed Govervor of Greenwich 
Hospital. His Lordsinp was the Second 
Senior Admiral on the list, which is now 
filled by the Eari St. Vineent.— His Lord- 
ship married, in 1749, Susanna, daagh- 
ter of Edward Linzee, esq. of Ports- 
mouth, which lady, as before mentioned, 
was created a Peeress of Eoglaud, by the 
title of Barone-s Hood, of Catherington, 
in 1796. By her he-had issue Samuel and 
Thomas, who both died young, and Henry, 
who succeeded on the death of bis muther 
to the title of Baron Hood, and who is 
now, on the decease of his father, Viscount 
ood 


At Waterford, Rev. Dr. Power, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Waterford. 

At Florence, the Countess Cicioporci, a 
lady of the Imperial Order of the Siarry 
Cross, daughter of the late Sir John Stuart, 
bart. of Allanbank. 

At Nice, Lieut. Wm. Kerby, R. N. late 
of H. M. ships Pheebe and Cherub, third 
son of the late Rev. John Kerby, of May- 
field, Sussex. 

Jan. 28. Aged 49, Mr, Robt. Trewman, 
one of the proprietors, and editor of the 
Exeter Flying Post, and a member of the 
Common-council of that City. 

At Charfield, in his 6ist year, the Rev. 
Richard Jones, rector of Charfield and 
Doddington, co. Gloucester. 

At Haveiberg, Prussia, aged 92, Field- 
marshal Molleudorff; believed to be the 
oldest Genera! in Europe. 

Jan. 29. Aged 82, the wife of Daniel 
Pinder, esq. Pilgrim-street, Blackfriars, 
who had been married upwards of 56 years, 

In Upper Norton-street, aged 71, R. 
Shuttleworth, esq. of Barton-lodge, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Strawberry-hill, in her 56th year, 
Elizabeth Laura, Countess of Waidegrave. 

At Wheatley, Oxon, aged 70, Rev. 
Robert Downes, vicar of Hanny, Berks ; 
and on the 8th of Feb. Mrs. Downes, hav- 
ing survived her husband only 11 days; 
also, on the same day, Jane, their eldest 
daughter. 

In his 87th year, R. Harvey, esq. alder- 
man and. father of the city of Norwich ; 
in whieh he had twice served the office of 
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Mayor, and had accumulated immense 
property. He was father of the Member 
of Parliament for Norwich, and. in the 
commission of the peace for Norfolk. 

Aged 85, John Baring, esq. M. P. for 
Exeter for 35 years, which honour he 
resigned in 1783. During the prosperity 
of the woollen trade, he was the most con- 
siderable merchant in the county of Devon; 
and his concerns with his younger brother, 
Sir F. Baring, in Loudon, were also of 
great magnitude. 

At Casilebank, in his 77tb year, !.. Ban- 
natyne, esa. who held the offices of Commi. - 
sary of Lanark, Sheriff-substitute for the 
Upper Ward, and Justice of Peace Clerk 
for the Shire, the first of which he en- 
joyed nearly 50 years. 

Jan, 30, Drowned by the wreck of the 
Seahorse transport, in Tramore Bay, near 
Waterford, in a storm, (being one of the 
12 brave officers of the same regiment 
that met a watery grave on that melan- 
choly occasion, see p. 173.) Capt. James 
Mac Gregor, of the 2d batt. of the 59th 
reg. He was born July 11, 1791, and en- 
tered into the army at the age of 16, soon 
after which he served in the hazardous 
campaign in Spain under Sir Jobn Moore, 
which ended in the fall of that much- 
lamented General, in the action of Co- 
runna, Jan. 16, 1809, and the re-embark- 
ation of the army. In this engagement, 
as on every other occasion, this highly- 
distinguished regiment covered themselves 
with glory. He accompanied them on 
their return to the Peninsula in 1812, and 
had bis share in every action in which 
they were engaged. At the great battle 
aud sigual victory at Vittoria, June 21, 
1813, his name appeared in the Gazette- 
list of the severely wounded. But such 
was his youthful fervour, that his wound 
could not separate him from his brave 
companions in arms. So that his life had 
almost without intermission been spent in 
the field, and in the way of his duty.—Hig 
career, though short, has been sufficieatly 
honourable ; for he distinguished himself 
by coolness, steadiness, and undaunted 
courage, to which. all his brother-officers 
can bear ample testimony, as well as to 
the virtues of his private life. His modest 
and unassuming geutleness had endeared 
him to all racks in the regiment; and those 
qualifications which constitute a good son, 
brother, and affectionate friend, he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, for his prin- 
ciples were pure, bis heart warm and dis- 
interested. —His mother, his elder brother 
(lieut,-col. of the same regiment, and com- 
mands the Ist batt. in the East Indies), 
and two sisters, survive to lament bis 
untimely death. 

Drowned, Lieut. Wm. Veall, of the 59th 
reg. being another of the 12 unfortunate 
officers of that regiment who perisbed on 
board the Seahorse transport. He was a 
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native of Portsmouth, and having been 
born on the 2ist of January, 1796, had 
barely completed his 20th year. His fa- 
ther was a respectable master-builder of 
Portsmouth, but both himself and his wife 
are dead ; leaving him and his younger 
sister, being his only children, a comfort- 
able fortune, which, by the death of their 
grandfather, about three years ago, was 
very considerably augmented ; so that 
there was nothing but bis attachment to 
the profession of arms to induce him to 
undergo the hardships and risks of a mili- 
tary life, and to jose his life in the mauner 
he did. He was a young geatleman of 
great promise, good-hearted, and benevo- 
lent, and much esteemed in the regiment. 
—([Both the last sketches are tributes of 
intimate friendship from a young officer 
of the same regiment, who was on board 
the Lord Melville, one of the three wrecked 
transports. ] 

Jan. 31. Mary, wife of Dr. Geo. Rees, 
Finsbury-square, leaving 12 children. 

In Bryanstone-street, Portman-square, 
Mrs. Gough, aunt to the present Lord 
Calthorpe. 

In York-buildings, Lady Graves, widow 
of the late Adm. Sir Thos. Graves, K. B. 

In Salisbury-squ. aged 84, J.Collier, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 35, Chas. Ward, 
esq. merchant, and captain in the South 
Hants Yeomanry Cavalry. The death of 
this truly amiable gentleman was occa- 
sioned by his humane and spirited endea- 
vours to stop the progress of an alarming 
fire; and whilst animating and encourag- 
ing the exertions of his towasmen, he was 
crushed to atoms by the falling of a house 
near which he stood. His remains were 
dug out the next day, and on the 6th Feb. 
were followed to the grave by most of the 
priucipal inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood. The officers and members 
of the Yeomanry Cavalry joined in paying 
this last sad tribute of respect to his me- 
mory, and the procession was closed by a 
long train of carriages belonging to the 
first faniilies in the county. 

Jan. .... In Dublin, in his 85th year, 
Robt. Browne, esq. of Browne’s Hill, co. 
Carlow, leaving an immense real and per- 
sonal estate, which devolves principally 
upon his son Col. Browne, married first 
to a sister of the Earl of Mayo; and se- 
condly, to the Hon. Miss Toler, daughter 
of Lord Norbury. 

At Paris, Lieut. J. F. Buller, Coldstream 
guards, third son of Wm. Buller, esq. of 
Maldwell-hall, co. Northampton. 

Feb. 1. In Duke-street, St. James's, 
aged 29, Capt. Samuel Malbon, R. N. 

Mrs. Brady, widow of the late Mr. John 
Brady,-of the Victualling-office ; of whom 
see vol. LXXXIV. ii. 612; LXXXV., ii. 345. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 68, T. W. 
Payler, esq. of Heden, near Canterbury. 
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At Richmend-green, Surrey, in her 88th 
year, Mrs. Elizabeth Ireland. 

In his Tist year, George Maton, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

Aged 54, Jonathan Worthy, esq. alder- 
man, and one of the justices for Exeter. 

At Penrhos, near Holyhead, in ber 74th 
year, Lady Stanley, widow of the late Sir 
J. 7. Stanley, bart. of Alderley. She was 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Hugh 
Owen, of Penrhos, in Anglesea, esq. 

Feb. 2. In Vine-street, Piccadilly, Geo. 
Hodgson, esq. Coroner for Middlesex ; in 
which office he is succeeded, after a violent 
contested election, by Thos. Stirling, esq. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, in his 59th 
year, Thos. Gardnor, esq. one of the Direc- 
tors of the Sun Fire-office. 

At the Rectory, Freckenbam, Suffolk, 
suddenly, aged 82, Rev. Dr. Bates, in the 
commission of the peace for Cambridgesh. 

At Chester, at a very advanced age, 
John Broster, esq. many years a respecta- 
ble bookseller, and one of the aldermen of 
that city. — Of this worthy old gentieman 
we hope for further particulars. 

At Hathern, co. Leicester, the wife of 
Rev. Thos. Beer, rector of Long Whiation. 

Feb. 3. Rev. Thos. Rathbone, M. A. 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

At Brighthel , Rev. Th 
vicar of Badby, co. Northampton. 

At Heaton-house, Lancashire, in her 
67th year, Eleanor, Countess of Wilton, 
daughter and co-heiress of SirRaiph Asshe- 
ton, bart. of Middleton, Lancashire. 

At Leipsig, aged 70, M. Frege, of the 
firm of Frege and Co. bankers in that city; 
a gentleman universally respected. He 
was a most affectionate parent, a faithful 
friead, an intelligent adviser to the ipex- 
perienced and oppressed, an indefatigable 
benefactor to the indigent, and an active 
patriot, About two years since, when a 
subscription was raised in this country for 
alleviating the sufferings of the Germans 
(and of the people of Saxony among the 
rest), not content with promoting that hu- 
mane object, he undertook the manage- 
ment of the extensive pecuniary transac- 
tions attending the remittance of the sums 
destined for Saxony; relinquishing all 
claim to any emolument by way of com- 
mission, and even the repayment of inci- 
dental expences, in behalf of his unfor- 
tunate countrymen. 

Feb. 4. Iu Hamilton-place, in conse- 
quence of being thrown from his horse in 
St. James’s Park some time ago, in his 
56th year, Robert Hobart, Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, Baron Hobart, President of 
the Board of Commissioners for the ma- 
nagemént of affairs of India. His lord- 
ship married first, in 179%, Margaretta, 
relict of Thos. Adderly, esq. of Innishan- 
non, co. Cork, by whom (who died in 1796) 
he had issue one daughter ; and secondly, 
Eleanor 
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Eleanor Agnes Eden, daughter of the late 
Lord Auckland. By his death, the Clerk- 
ship of the Common Pleas Office, in the 
Exchequer in treland, and that of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul, become 
vacant. He is succeeded by his brother 
Henry, a prebendary of Canterbury, and 
rector of Chipping Warden, co. North- 
amptoo. . 1 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, aged 62, 
Stephen Teissier, esq. 

In Welbeck-street, aged 65, Jas. Grant, 
esq. Head of the Department of the Ship 
Letter, and East India Packet Offices, and 
one of the Commissioners of Hackney 
Coaches. He was son of the late Sir Lu- 
dovick Grant, of Dalvey, and brother of 
Lady Mackintosh. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, James Savage, esq. many years an 
eminent coachmaker. 

Feb. 5. As Mr. Thos. Roberts, of Lon- 
don Colney, Herts, was sitting in the even- 
ing by his fire-side, reading, on a sudden 
he fell forward on the fender in an apo- 
plectic fit, bent the fender by the weight of 
his fall, cut a gash in his forehead, and was 
in a moment quite dead. He had been 
indisposed in the preceding week, but was 
on that day so well, that he had thoughts 
of going to London, and had resolved to 
go on the following day. 

Feb. 6. Aged 80, John Cleve Pleydell, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-col. and Captain Ist 
foot guards, and Equerry to bis late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

At an advanced age, Andrews Harrison, 
esq. of Wigmore, near Bromley, Kent. 

At Leeds Castle, Kent, aged 86, Mrs. 
Martin, a maiden lady, sister of the pre- 
sent Gen. Martin, and niece of the late 
Lord Fairfax. 

At Basingstoke, Hants, Chas. Best, esq. 
46 years Town-clerk of that place. 

At an early age, M. F. eldest dau. of 
Hon. Vice-adm. Sir R. Stopford, K. C. B. 
Buckland Abbey, near Plymouth. 

Feb.'1. In her 89th year, Anne, wife of 
E. Mainwaring, esq. of Whitmore-park, 
daughter of the late (aunt of the present) 
Sir J. Chetwode, bart. Oakley-ball, both 
in Staffordshire, and relict of R. Davison, 
esq. late of the Brand, Salop. 

Feb. 8, At Rochetts, Essex, after a long 
and most afflicting illness, Right Hon. the 
Countess of St. Vincent. Her remains 
were interred in the family vault at Ca- 
verswall, co. Stafford, by the side of her 
father and mother, on the 2d of March. 
The corpse was met op the confines of his 
lordship’s.estates by his respectable te- 
nantry, who accompanied it to Western 
Coyney, about two miles from Caverswall, 
where the procession was joined bythe three 
Messrs. Parker, her ladyship’s nephews, 
aud his lordship’s mephew Mr. Ricketts, 
and the eight pall-bearers, who were of the 


principal gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
Her ladyship was 75 years of age. 

At Leicester, in his 77th year, Robert 
Todd, gent. of irreproachable integrity of 
character,and ¢ plaryde of life. 

At Paris, at an advanced age, the Dus 
de Rohan, Peer of France, and First Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber. He was dis- 
tinguished by the most brilliant qualities, 
the purest principles of religion and poli- 
ticks, and an unbounded attachment to the 
King. 

Feb. 9. Aged 77, Rev, John Brown, 
many years pastor of the congregation at 
Camberland-street Chapel. 

At the Priory, near Reading, aged 52, 
the wife of Robert Halhed, esq. 

At Wingrave vicarage, Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, M. A. vicar, fellow of Queen’s- 
college, Oxford, and perpetual curate of 
St. John’s and St. Bridget’s, Cumberland, 

At Clifton, in bis 52d year, James Lums- 
den, esq. formerly lieut.-col. of the 55th 
foot. He received a wound in Holland in 
1794, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. 

Feb.10. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, aged 43, Geo. Waddell, esq. 
late of the East India Company’s Civil 
Establishment of Bombay. 

In Old Broad-street, aged 70, Mr. Jas, 
Stewart, merchant, 

After a declining state of health for the 
last 18 years, Sarah, wife of Alex. Thom- 
son, esq. of Old Brompton Villa. 

At Tonbridge-place, Robt. Ingram, esq. 
formerly of Billiter-square. 

At the Hotwells, Anne, widow of the late 
Col. Montague, of Lackham, Wilts, and 
mother of the gallant Capt.Frederick Mon- 
tague, who fell at Albuera. . 

Feb. 11. In Frederick’s-place,Old Jewry, 
after a severe illness, aged 43, William 
Lewis, esq. 

Of a pulmonary complaint, brought on 
by taking cold, aged 18, Arabella, young- 
est daughter of N. de St. Croix, esq. of 
Ivy-house, Hackney. 

In his 79th year, T. Isaac, esq. of 
Witham. 

Aged 21, Caroline Frances, youngest 
daughter of Charles Reeks, esq. of Christ- 
church, Hants. 

Feb, 12. At St. James’s Palace, Samuel 
Betty, esq. many years Clerk in the 
office of the Lord Chamberlain of H, M. 
Household. 

In John-street, Bedford-row, in his 96th 
year, John Soley, esq. He was admitted 
a member of the Inner Temple in 1738, 
and was called to the Bar by that Hon. 
Society in Trinity Term 1743.. in 1755, 
he removed to Lincoln’s Ion, was invited 
to the Bench in 1772, and in 1781 served 
the office of Treasurer there, In the early 
part of his Jegal course, he had the privi- 
lege of hearing the law expounded and 
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applied by Lord Chief Justice Lee, and 
the jurisprudence of our Courts of Equity 


perfected by the first Earl of Hardwicke. . 


Of this school he was a zealous aud loyal 
Whig, attached to the Hanover Succession 
as intimately connected with the safety 
and liberties of the Country. Im the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pelbam, this Gentle- 
man was appointed a Commissioner of 
Hackney Coaches, and executed the daties 
of this office till the 90th year of his age, 
occasionally even attending for others. 
Of any acquisition made by any man, it 
would be au enhancement of value that it 
was obtained, as in this instance, through 
the recommendation of the first Lord Lyt- 
telton. Laudari 4 laudatissimo viro.—Though 
a Londoner by residence of vearly 80 
years, he retained the simple manners and 
integrity of the Worcestershire Country 
Gentleman’s family from which he early 
emigrated ; and those to whom old times 
and things are a care, for whose sake this 
litle biographical sketch is given, may 
perhaps in some particulars say of this 
worthy private character—Ultime, Vale. 

At Rolvenden, Kent, in her 76th year, 
Charlotte, wife of J. Henry, esq. Admiral 
of the Red. 

At Baliol college, Oxford, in his 2ist 
year, William, eldest son of W. H. C. 
Floyer, esq. of Hints, co. Stafford. 

{n his 77th year, Capt. R. W. Knight, 
of Gloucester. 

At Dover, Capt. James Mansfield, late 
of the 15th hussars. 

.Rev. Mr. Hollefear, vicar of Wolvey, 
co. Warwick. This truly good man will 
never cease to live in the hearts of his 
Parishioners, and of all who knew him. 
During 30 years he resided constantly on 
his living, discharging his pastoral duties 
with primitive zeal, and endearing. himself 
to his people by an uniform display of ac- 
tive benevolence. 

Feb. 13. In his 72d year, Rev. Joshua 
Winter, rector of Codford St. Mary, 
Wiits. 

At Bristol, Wm. Moncrieffe, M. D. one 
of the physicians to the Bristol Infirmary, 
a gentleman of distinguished abilities in 
his profession. 

Feb. 14. In Mansion-house-street, West- 
garth Snaith, esq. banker. 

In Lamb’s Conduit-street, James Cham- 
bers, esq. solicitor. 

At St. Margaret’s Castle, Tichfield, Hants, 
aged 18, George, eldest son of Sir George 
Dallas, bart. In getting over a hedge 
while shooting, on the 19th of January, his 
guu went off, and lodged its contents in 
his hip and thigh, which, after great suf- 
fering, terminated in his death. 

Io ber 84th year, Hon. Mrs. Townshend, 
widow of Hon. Rev. E. Townshend, Dean 
of Norwich. 

Gent, Mac. March, 1816. 
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In Dublin, the wife of Major M‘Namara, 
daughter of the late Judge Finucane. 

Feb. 15, In Clarges-street, Robert 
Morse, esq. 

In his 55th year, C. T. Brackenbury, 
esq. of Broomfield-lodge, near Chelmsford. 

At Banstead, Surrey, C. Buckle, esq. 
first cousin to Sir John Hill, bart. 

At Loftus, of the gout in his stomach, 
in his 56th year, Wm. Usher, esq. agent 
to Lord Dundas, of the alum works there. 

At Compton Verney, in his 78th year, 
the Right Hon. John Peyto Verney, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, D,C.L. a Lord of the 
King’s Bedchamber, and a Vice-President 
of the Royal Humane Society. He was bu- 
ried privately, by his owa directions, on the 
27th, in the family vault under the Parish 
Church of Lighthorne, co, Warwick, close 
to the remains of his wife, who died in 
1798. From the County paper we extract 
the following account of his Lordship : 
** As to the character of this most respect- 
able Nobleman, in deference to his own 
unaffected and known humility, we are 
desired concisely to add, that the de- 
ceased, descended from and allied to 
some of the oldest families of the County 
and Kingdom, was not more ennobled by 
his birth, than by the zealous, though net 
obtrusive exercise of every Christian duty 
which can shed lustre on the name of any, 
and can alone supply heavenly comfort at 
the hour of dissolution to all.” 

In Portiand-place, Heury Fawcett, esq. 
M. P. for Carlisle, late of the Civil service, 
Bombay ; and in every relation of life, a 
truly worthy man, He married the only 
daughter of the late Maj.-gen, John Belia- 
sis, commanding officer of the forces, and 
Colonel of Artillery, at Bombay. (See vol. 
LXXX. ii. 509; and Hutchins’s “ Dorset- 
shire,” IV. p. xxxii.) 

In Great James -street, Bedford-row, 
Mr. Barber, solicitor. 

At Shardeloes, aged 26, Rev. C. Tyr- 
whitt Drake. : 

At his grandson’s, Ashford, aged 94, 
Rev. Robert Gunsley Ayerst, rector of 
Speldburst, Kent, and in the commission 
of the peace for that county, 

At Cheltenham, in bis 68d year, SirWm. 
Forbes, bart. of Craigievar, co. Aberdeen. 

In his 64th year, J. Fownes Luttrell, 
esq. of Dunster Castle, Somerset, upwards 
of 40 years M. P. for Minehead. 

At Stranraer, in his 87th year, Admiral 
R. M‘Douall. 

At Fermoy, Ireland, in his 25th year, 
Hon. Capt. Thos. Jocelyn, third son of 
Earl of Roden. 

Feb. 17. In the Haymarket, aged 28, 
Capt. U. Johnson, R. N. second sun of Rev, 
John Johnson, rector of Great Parndon. 

In Queen Anne-street, James Crau- 
furd, esq. 

At 
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At Lambeth, Wm. Pollock, esq. chief 
Clerk of the Home Department, and up- 
wards of 50 years in the service of Go- 
vernment. 

At Walthamstow, George Millet, esq. 
lately one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. 

At Eltham, the wife of Maj.-gen. Carey, 
fourth dau, of Samuel Smith, esq. M, P. 

The wife of the Rev. Mr. Mayo, of Nib- 
ley-house, co. Gloucester, only sister of 
Dr. Gibbes, of Bath. 

AtKnaresborough, aged 81, Lady Siings- 
by, relict of Sir T. Turner Slingsby, bart. 
of Scriven, co. York. 

At her cottage, Osbornby, near Falking- 
bam, aged 80, Mrs. Glassup, formerly Mrs. 
Cole, mother of the Countess of Berkeley. 
It will be recollected, that she gave evi- 
dence in the fameus case on the Berkeley 
Peerage in a way that did honour to her 
feelings as a parent. 

Feb. 18. At Uxbridge, in his 51st year, 
Mr. John Page Henington, draper. 

At Hereford, aged 91, Mrs. Seward, 
relict of Wm. Seward, LL. D. late fellow 
of St. John’s-college, Oxford, and vicar 
of Charibury. 

Feb. 19. At Mrs. Dalrymple’s, Portman- 
square, Louisa Grace, Dachess of St. Al- 
ban’s; and ber infant son the Duke of St. 
Alban’s. Her Grace, who had been for 
some time in a delicate state of health, 
died three hours after her child. This in- 
teresting lady, whose premature death has 
caused so much concern, was third dau. 
of the late J. Manners, esq. eldest son of 
the late Lord W. Manners, uncle to the 
late Duke of Rutland, by Lady Louisa 
Tollemache, daughter to the late, and sis- 
ter to the present Earl of Dysart. The 
Duchess was sister’ to Sir W. Manners, 
bart. M. P. and to J, Manners, esq. mar 
ried to the Duchess of Roxburgh, and also 
sister to Lady*Heathcote, Mrs. Dalrymple, 
and the late Mrs. Duff. She was married 
to the Duke of St. Alban’s in August 1802, 
and continued one of the brightest stars in 
the fashionable bemisphere until the birth 
of her son during the last year; when all 
the pleasure was forgotten in her devotion 
to her domestic circle, which was only 
distarbed by the death of his Grace, her 
late husband. Their remains were in- 
terred at Hanwell on the 11th inst, — The 
title aud estates devolve on Lord Wm, 
Beauclere, brother-in-law to the deceased 
Duchess. 

In James-street, Covent. garden, in his 
63d year, Capt. A. J. Applegarth, of the 
India Compauy’s service. 

At Plaistow, Essex, aged 72, J. Dow- 
ley, esq. 

At Hereford, in her 76th year, Mrs, 
Whitmore, relict of the late John Whit- 
amore, esq. and dau, of the late Rev. laaac 
Dogaithorae, 


/ 


Feb. 20. Aged 83, James Wiss, esq. of 
Pimlico, many years in the East India 
Company’s service. 

Feb. 21. At Edinburgh, Rt. Hon. Lady 
Charlotte, wife of Rear-adm.P. C. Durham, 
K. C. B. Commanter-in-chief of H. M. 
Naval Forces on the Leeward Island sta- 
tion. Her ladyship was daughter of the 
late Eari of Elgin and Kincardine, and sis. 
ter of the present Earl. 

Feb. 22. In Aldermanbury, in his 89d 
year, S. Downer, esq. He possessed con- 
siderable property at Brighton, and has 
left a fund for the maintenance, cloathing, 
and education of 25 girls; and for pro- 
viding 25 old men with a pew suit of 
cloaths every year. 

At St. Andrew’s, Scotland, in his 93d 
year, Adam Ferguson, esq. LL. D. for- 
merly Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Ediuburgb. 

At Perth, in his 90th year, Hon. Henry 
Nairne, son of the late John Lord Nairne, 
He was one of the most steady supporters 
of the House of Stuart, in their last at- 
tempt to recover the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain. During all the wanderings of the 
Pretender, after the decisive battle of 
Culloden, Mr. Nairne was his constant 
attendant; and it is worthy of remark, 
that Prince Charles breathed his last in 
the arms of this faithful friend. Like 
many of those whose misguided generosity 
planged them into the fatal affair of 1745, 
Mr. Nairne's private character was unim- 
peachable; and perhaps his only sociad 
fault was a too warm attachment to an old 
and uofortunate House. 

Feb, 23. At Stamford-hill, Jas. Bishop, 
esq. brother of Mr. Alderman Bishop; of 
Leicester. 

At Blackheath, A. F. Spence, esq. for- 
merly captain in the 54th foot, eldest son 
of H. Spence, esq. of Malling, near Lewes. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 52, Rev. Sir John 
Thomas Cholmondeley Edwardes, bart- 
rector of Frodesley, Salop. He succeeded 
his father, Sir Thomas, in Aug. 1797; and 
married Frances, dau. of John Gask, of 
Wellclose-square, London, esq. by whom 
he has left issue five children. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his son Henry. 

At Bristol, in bis 66th year, Samuel 
Whitchurch, esq. 

At R. Shedden’s, esq. Slatwoods, Isle of 
Wight, aged 67, Wm. Goodrich, esq. 

At Lincoln, Mr. J. Johnston, many years 
a respectable bookseller and stationer. 

Hon, Charles Turnour, lieut. in the 65th 
foot, uncle to the present Earl of Winter- 
ton. In landing the passengers by the 
General Stewart, from India, at Portsmouth, 
from a pilot-boat, he fell overboard, and 
was drowned, The accident happened as 
the vessel was passing the platform ; and, 
although he had been but a few minutes 
in the water when taken up, the vital prin- 
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ciple, it would appear, had been totally 
extinguished. The means recommended 
for resuscitation by the Humane Society 
were perseveringly used without effect. 
The body, however, it ought to be noticed, 
as a caution to others, was rolled violently 
on a cask, under an ignorant belief that 
the salt water which depressed the animal 
functions would thereby be expelled; an 
almost certain way of destroymg any la- 
tenr spark of life. 

Feb. 24. In st. James’s-place, Sir John 
Lubbock, bart. banker. He was created 
a Baronet April 5, 1506. He was born in 
August 1744, and married, Oct. 12, 1771, 
Elizabeth-Christiana, daughter of Frede- 
rick Commerell, of Hanwell, co. Middie- 
sex. He is succeeded in the title by his 
nephew, John William Lubbock, of Lamas, 
co. Norfolk. 

At Thoresby, co. Lincoln, Mrs. Wood, 
widow of the late Willoughby Wood, esq. 
and only surviving daughter of Sir John 
Thorold, bart. deceased. 

At Welham-lodge, co, Leicester, Robt. 
Kirk, esq. 

Feb. 25. In Merrion-street, Dublin, in 
his 67th year, the Right Hon. Chichester 
Skeffington, fourth Earl of Massereene, 
eighth Viscount Masseregne, Baron of 
Loughneagh, co. Antrim, and a Baronet 
of Great Britain, a trustee of the linea 
manufacture for the province of Munster, 
and collector of Belfast. The Earl was 
the fourth sea of Clotworthy, the first Earl 
and fifth Viscount Massereene, by Eliza- 
beth, only daughter and heiress of Henry 
Eyre, esq. of Rowter, co. Derby ; he re- 
presented the borough of Antrim in the 
Parliament of Ireland, and succeeded his 
brother Henry, third Earl, in the honours, 
June 12, 1811. His Lordship married, in 
1780, the Lady Harriet Jocelyn, eldest 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Roden, by the 
Lady Anne Hamilton (eldest daughter of 
James, Earl of Clanbrassil!, by Lady Hen- 
rietta Bentinck, daughter of William, first 
Earl of Portland, and sister and heiress of 
the last Earl of Clanbrassill), by whom he 
had issue one daughter, Lady Harriet, 
nowViscountess Massereene, and Baroness 
of Loughneagh, in her own right, who mar- 
ried, Nov. 20, 1810, the Right Hon. Thos. 
Henry Foster, colonel of the Louth mili- 
tia, a governor of the county of Louth, and 
a privy counsellor of Ireland, only son of 
Margaretta, in her own right Viscountess 
Ferrard. The Earldom of Massereene be- 
comes extinct. The male line of Sir John 
Skeffington, second Viscount, by Mary, 
only child of Sir John Clotworthy, first Vis- 
count Massereene, terminated with the 
late Earl; consequently, Lady Harriet 
Foster, the Earl’s only daughter, succeeds 
to the titles of Viscountess Masseréene, 
and Baroness Loughneagh, as “ heir of the 
body” of Sir John Clotwortby, created 
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Viscount Massereene, by Charles II. Nov. 
21, 1660, with remainder to his son-in-law, 
Sir Jobn Skeffingtou, bart. and his issue 
male by Mary Clotworthy ; and in default 
of such issue male, to the heirs general of 
the body of Sir John Clotworthy, 

Benj. Brummell, esq. of the Treasury. 

In Portman-place, Mrs. Reade, relict of 
Col. Reade, of the Bengal Establishment. 

Feb. 26. At Withingwon, Lancashire, the 
wife of J. Parker, esq. mother of Lieut.- 
col. Parker, of Davenport: hall, Cheshire. 

Feb. 27. At Market-Drayton, Salop, 
Mrs. Mary Letitia Pegge, eldest dau. of 
Strelley Pegge, esq. of Beauchief Abbey, 
co, Derby, 

Feb. 28. In Leicester-square, aged 79, 
Marquis Joseph de la Vallee, late Chief 
of the Arch-Chancery of the Legion of 
Honour at Paris; a man of distinguished 
literary talent, well known on the Conti- 
nent as the author of several works of 
merit, 

_At Norbiton-hall, Kingston, the wife of 
Lieut.-gen. Johnston, of the East India 
Company’s service. 

_In ber 55tb year, Lady Eliz. Burnaby, 
widow of Sir Wm. Chaloner Burnaby, bart. 

At Leith, of a complaint in the chest, 
produced by professional exertions, in the 
prime of life, Capt. Wm. Wilkinson, R. N. 
a zealous and active officer. He was se- 
riously wounded in the battle of the Nile, 
being then lieut. of the Goliath; and was 
first lieutenant of the Elephant, to which 
ship Nelson shifted his fag, on the attack 
and destruction of Copenhagen, for which 
service he was promoted into the Holstein, 
one of the captured Danish ships. 

Feb. 29. In Princes-street, Hanover- 
square, Right Hon. Gustavus Hamilton, 
Viscount Boyne, and Baron Hamilton, of 
Stackallan, co. Meath, Ireland. His lord- 
ship is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his only son Gustavus, vow Viscount 
Boyne, of Burwarton-house, near Ludlow. 

At Lambeth, Chas. S. Portal, esq. for- 
merly of Essex-street, Strand, solicitor. 

Rev. Thomas Ley, upwards of 30 years 
curate of Snobrooke, rector of Bratton Clo- 
velly, and perpetual curate of Linton and 
Contisbury, Devon. 

At Calne, in bis 85th year, C. Allsup, 
esq. late senior burgess of that borough, 
He planned, and caused to be executed, 
the figure of the White Horse at Cherwell, 
so pleasing an object to travellers on 
that road. , 

John Lyons, esq. of St. Austin’s, near 
Lymingtoa. 

Latety.—In London, aged 54, Ezekiel 
Sparke, an eminent solicitor of Bury St, 
Edmund's, _,. 

At Peckham, Surrey, Thomas Bennett, 
esq. of Fish-street-bill, well known and 
greatly respected for 40 years on the 
Stock Exchange, 

Berks, 
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Berks.—At Windsor, the relict of Wm. 
Cowling, esq. of Chambers, Essex. 

Bucks.—At High Wycombe, Mr. R. 
Meade, nearly 50 years treasurer of the 
Beaconsfield turnpike trust ; he survived 
his sister Anne only 15 days. They were 
united with their elder sister Martha (who 
died six years ago) in conducting an ex- 
tensive establishment for the education of 
youth of botli sexes. 

Cheshire.—In his 79th year, Peter 
Brooke, esq. of Shrigley, Cheshire; a 
gentleman of the most sterling primitive 
worth and character ; an experienced prac- 
tical agriculturist, and a spirited and suc- 
cessful proprietor of coal works. 

Devon.—At Teignmouth, James Rol- 
linson, esq. formerly major in the 20th 
foot, with which he had seen much service 
in America. 

At Barnstaple, at an advanced age, J. 
Hawse, esq. who had been three times 
mayer of that borough. 

Dorset. —At Westhall-house, in his 64th 
year, Rev. Henry King, vicar of Horton, 
and a deputy-li¢utenant for the county. 

Durham.—Suddenly, 8. Castle, esq. 
elerk of the crown for the county of Dur- 
ham, coroner for Easington ward, and a 
solicitor of great respectability. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Rev. K. Middle- 
ton, formerly vicar of Grindon, near 
Sedgefield. 

Essew.—aAt the deanery, Bocking, aged 
33, Priscilla, wife of Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D. dean of Bocking, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Chas. Lloyd, Birming- 
harh. 


At Witham, P. Steele, esq. M. D. 

At Colchester, aged 85, Mr. J. Dun- 
thorne, a celebrated painter. 

Gloucestershire.—At Cheltenham, aged 
48, Lieut..col. Wm. Malton, Ist batt. 
60th regt. He had lately returved from 
the Cape of Good Hope in ill health. 

At Bristol, aged 63, Wm. Durmer, esq. 
of Myrtle-hill, near Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Hants.—Aged 63, Rev. Isaac Peach, 
M. A. curate of Wootton St. Lawrence, 
formerly of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge. 

Herefordshire.—S. Harvey, esq. solici- 
tor, Ross. 

Kent.—At Dover, in his 76th year, 
Thomas King, esq. late an eminent ship- 
builder. 

Aged 75, Mr. John Williamson, sur- 
geon, apothecary, senior surgeon to the 
Kent and Canterbury Hospital: from its 
first in:titution, and for some years past 
treasurer to the Kent Medical Benevolent 
Society. 

At Queenborough, aged 82, G. E. Baker, 
esq. Many years mayor of that town. 

In his 78th year, Ret. Francis Harrison, 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Chathani, 
and minister to a congregation of Protest- 
ant dissenters there, 


Lancashire. — J. R. Foxley, M. D. of 
Manchester. 

John Traffard, esq. of Traffard-hall, 
near Manchester. 

Rev. W. Lutener, curate of Balderston, 
Blackburn. 

J. Broome, gent. ef Salford, a man of 
great honour and integrity. 

Lincoin.—At Boston, the well-known 
Lincolnshire physician, Dr. Moody. This 
eccentric son of Esculapius professed to 
cure every disorder by three sovereign re- 
medies ; the first of which he called Gentle 
John (sulphuric acid); the second, Num- 
ber One (mitric acid); the third, Golden 
Tincture (gim and aloes). He was brought 
into notice by that eccentric character, the 
late Alderman Robinson, who extolled his 
merits in the cure of dropsies, which caus- 
ed him to be consulted by many from 
divers parts. 

At Brigg, aged 41, John Metcalf, esq. 
M.D 


Aged 78, Mr. Stephen Morris, an emi- 
nent farmer and grazier of Dunholm, near 
Lincoln. 

Monmouthshire.—At Monmouth, aged 
84, Thos. Johnson, esq. 

Harcourt Roe, esq. comptroller of the 
customs, Chepstow. 

Norfolk.—Rev. T. Martin, rector of Ti- 
vettshall St. Mary with St. Margaret, and 
of Colkirk with Stibbard. 

Northumberiand.—At Newcastle, aged 
22, W. Rawlinson, esq. of Graithuaite 
Hall, Lancashire. 

At Newcastle, where he had retired to 
try his native air upon a constitution de- 
bilitated by arduous and unwearied atten- 
tion to those professional duties which he 
loved, aged 62, Geo. Davidson, esq. sur- 
geon. 

‘Notts.—At Nottingham, aged 80, Wm. 
Wells, gent. one of the coroners of that 
town. 

Orxon.—Aged 80, Mr. Gulliver, gentle- 
man farmer, of Huscott House, Banbury. 

At Chipping Norton, on his way from 
Bath, Rev. T. C. Welsh, rector of Patti- 
shall, and rector of Slapton, Northampton. 

Salop.—Rev. John Rowland, many years 
one of the masters of the free grammar 
school, Shrewsbury, and 55 years rector 
of Liangertho, Cardigan. 

Somerset.—At Bath, Col, Manby. 

At Bath, aged 59, Lieut -col. S. W. 
Nangreave, late of the East India Compa- 
ny’s service, Bengal Establishment, third 
son of the late counsellor Nangreave, of 
Manchester. 

Sussex.—At Bishopstone, near Seaford, 
aged 85, Mrs. Hurdis, mother of the late 
— Dr. Hurdis, professor of poetry, Ox- 
ord, 

Warwickshire—At Coventry, Rer. Jo- 
seph Twigger, minister of Stoke and Tew. 
At Eddington Hall, Wm, Walker, esq. 

Yorkshire— 











Yorkshire. — W. Greenwood, 
Leeds, banker. 

At Stock, near Gisburn, in Craven, J. 
Ingham, esq. 

Wares. — In Carnarvonshire, aged 53, 
Capt. Jobn Crawley, R.N. 

At Liandilo, co. Carmarthen, Thomas 
Evans, esq. coroner for the upper district 
of that county. 

John Richardson, esq. of Coychurch, co. 
Glamorgan, mavy years in the commission 
of the peace for that county. 

At Rhiwbren, Wm. Herbert, esq. in 
the commission of the peace. 

At Llandrindod Wells, John Griffiths, 
esq. of Penwenallt, co. Cardigan. 

Scottayp.—At Edinburgh, Mr. Jobn 
Noble, printer. 

At Peterhead, co. Aberdeen, in her 44th 
year, Jane Young, spouse of the Right 
Rev. Bp. Torry. 

At Glasgow, in his 83d year, John 
Wilsome, esq. 

Near Glasgow, aged 41, Lieut.-col. 
Gwyn, inspecting field-officer of the Wes- 
tern district. He received wounds at the 
battle of Talavera and Busaco, and of 
the tatter never recovered. 

At Biaris-lodge, the lady of Sir Geo, 
Atkinson, M. D. 

At the Manse of Kiltcarn, aged 67, 
Rev. Harry Robinson, D. D. im the 44th 
year of his ministry, 

At Dunbar, aged 88, Capt. Thos. Daw- 
son, who had been 42 voyages to Green- 
land, and, from bis great kuowledge of 
trade was considered the commodore of 
the Greenland seas. 

Iresann. — In Dublin, Mr. Anthony 
Rock, the comedian. Some eight or ten 
years ago, he belonged to Covent Garden 
and the Haymarket Theatres, at which he 
performed with great credit the low Irish 
characters. His Haymaker, in Rosina, 
will long be remembered for its excellence. 
On quitting the London Stage, he took the 
management of that of Edinburgh, On 
the late Mr. H. Sidjons taking the house, 
he went to Dublin, and became Deputy 
Manager of the Crow-street Theatre. He 
has left one daughter, who promises to 
prove an ornament to the Drama. In 
private life, Tony Rock was much re- 
specte'!, and his company courted for his 
pleasantry. 

At Sea lodge, co. Cork, A. M. Baldwin, 
esq. ueutenant R. N. 

W. H Hume, esq. M,. P. for Wicklow, 

At Wex‘ord, Nathaniel Hughes, esq. 

The tady of Sir John J. Burgoyne, pro- 
vost of Stranane. 

Mrs, Coddington, relict of D, Codding- 
ton, esq: of Boyne. bill, co. Meath. 


esq. of 


Wan, B. own, e-9. many years M, P. for 
the county of Annuagh 

At Sandyimount, oear Belfast, the wife 
of Robert Montgomery, esq. 
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March 4. At Hertford, in her 71st year, 


Mrs. Mary Whittingstall. She was ever 
liberal to the poor, and willing on all oc- 
casions to assist the little industrious me- 
chanic who might occasionally fall into 
temporary embarrassment. Her loss will 
be greatly deplored, not only at her late 
place of resi*ence, but for a circuit of 
many miles ; particularly at Hitchin, near 
which she and her family resided many 
years. As she was liberal during life, so 
was she equally in death, leaving many 
legacies to those persons she honoured 
with her friendship. One trait of this 
worthy woman’s character deserves to be 
recorded—her anxiety to heal dissensions 
in families; and from her knewn and ac- 
knowledged worth, in no instance did she 
prove unsuccessful,—She was interred in 
the family vault in Hitchin church-yard 
on the 11th inst. and followed to the grave 
by her only surviving brother, George 
Whittingstall, esq. of Watford, and seve- 
ral of her friends. 

March 9. At the vicarage, Runcorn, 
Cheshire, in his 49th year, Rev. William 
Edward Keyt, formerly of Christ church, 
Oxford—a truly pious Christian ; an emi- 
nent scholar ; and a man of the most 
amiable manners. His unwearied kind- 
ness to the poor, and great charity ; his 
benevolent disposition, and his strict per- 
formance of every sacred duty, daring a 
residence in Runcorn of nearly 17 years ; 
will long be remembered by the inhabit- 
ants of that parish; who with the most 
unfeigned sincerity and affection deeply 
lament his premature death. 

March 11. In his 70th year, thé Rey. 
Nathaniel Thornbury, thirty-seven years 
rector of Avening, in the county of Glou- 
cester. He had been seized with apoplexy 
im bis parish church the preceding day, 
just before the commencement of the 
morning service. This gentleman was 
born at the Hague of English parents, and 


‘educated at the University of Oxford, 


where he took his degree of LL.B. His 
erudition was extensive, his mind strong, 
original, and ive ; he was not 
only an elegant classical scholar, but 
well skilled in natural history, and pos- 
sessed also a correct and scientific taste 
in the fine arts, Having travelled over 
the most interesting parts of Europe, he 
spoke many languages with fluency, and 
by the aid of @ memory almost unpa- 
ralleled, he had the happy gift of render- 
ing himself an instructive and amiable 
companion in all societies, His manners, 
which were derived from an affectionate 
and grateful heart, were polished and en- 
gaging, and he‘enjoyed the innocent plea- 
sures of 4ife according to the maxims of 
reason and religion. Sincerely attached 
to the orthodox doctrines of the Charch of 
England, Mr. Thornbury’s loss, as her 


very 
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very zealous defender and supporter, will 
be felt in these times of danger and divi- 
sion, by all whose sentiments were in 
unison with bis own, as well as by many 
of the Literati both in this country and on 
the Continent, to whom he was well known. 
It is to be regretted that with such bril- 
liant and rare talents, he should never 
have entered the list of candidates for lite- 
rary fame, by diffusing, through the me- 
dium of the press, that knowledge, with 
which his mind was so abundantly stored. 

March 13. At Stockton upon Tees, aged 
70, Mr. John Chipchase, one of the peo- 
ple called Quakers; a respectable man, 
and a distinguished teacher of mathema- 
tics. Born to no rank but that which is 
our natural heritage, he depended on the 
assistance of kind friends, and his own 
industrious application, for that which be 
acquired. Ina early life he received the 
instruction of Mr. Claxton, an ingenious 
schoolmaster in Stockton, and the gra- 
tuitous information of Mr. Wright, a mer- 
chant of that place, But that which pro- 
bably superseded, or rather completed, 
what these good friends had begun, was 
the circumstance of his being afterwards a 
pupil of Mr. Emerson of Harwortb, a 
name of the highest mathematical cele- 


brity. John Chipchase was a successful. 


teacher for the last half century. Re- 
siding in a sea-port town, his instruction 
was invaluable for young men studying 
navigation. He attended the boarding 
schools for young ladies; and young per- 
sons of all descriptions, under a course 
either of public or private education, for 
two, and in some instances, for three ge- 
nerations, have been placed under his 


care, and acknowledge their obligations 
to him; particularly for their instruction 
in geography and a little astronomy. Be- 
fore the last long and dreadful war had 
shat up our communication with the Con- 
tinent, several young Danes and Norwe- 
gians, connected with the Merchants in 
Stockton, were placed under his tuition. — 
He had an ever-searching mind, and re- 
corded what the unthinking would call 
trifles, but which are often very useful 
hand-maids of philosophy. He was 
strongly attached to his native town, and 
particularly to its local history. He was 
an active member of the religious Society 
with which he associated ; and in contro- 
versial politics {in which he never vio- 
lently engaged) bis sentiments were on, 
what is sometimes called, the liberal side 
of the question. With much study, and 
attention to his numerous pupils, he ap- 
pears to have injured bis constitution, 
which had never been strong; and after 
a short, but violent attack of illness, he 
expired, much lamemed by his scholars, 
who hold his memory in respect, and by 
his acquaintance, who, in bim, always 
acknowledged a Friend. 





P. 82, 1. 47, for Richard, read John 
Gough, esq. 

P. 189. Afier Feb. 3. read 1815, died 
John Birch, esq. 

P, 190, 1. 1, read—Feb. 23, At Hitchin, 
Herts, Miss Hinde, eldest daughter of the 
late Robert Hinde, esq. of Preston Castle, 
in that county, and grand-daughter of 
Robert Hinde, esq. of Chertsey, in ‘te 
county of Surrey, deceased. 


—— - 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Febuary 23, to March 16, 1816. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 213/50 and 60 256 





Males - 10872 9974 | Males - 1191259, ¢ ( 5and 10° 102] 60and 70 253 
Females 987 Females 1206 © }10and20 71] 70and80 170 
Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 601 5 } 20 and 30 165] 80 and90 105 
 § 30 and 40 224] 90 and 100 17 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 239 | 100.........04 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 16. 

































INLAND COUNTIES. = MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat Oats |Beans} Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beaus. 

e @ js. dis. d. s. d,s. djs. dys. dys. de 

Middlesex 56 11 22 10/30 2)/Essex 54 10/30 O/23 221 9 
Surrey 57 0 24 4/31 8)\Kent 56 6/23 6/22 3/28 0 
Hertford 55 6 10/34 9isussex 56 700 O25 1/22 0 
Bedford 53 10 4/25 10)/Suffolk 56 5/00 Oj21 6/18 4 
Huntingdon 49 6 10/23 siicamb. 50 3/29 0j20 215 1 
Northamp. 51 4 8125 S8iiNorfolk 52 9/26 O119 8116 + 
Rutland 52 3 6)25 SiiLincoln 48 8/32 Oj@i 11/14 9 
Leicester 54 8 6|27 6 York 52 2/32 ‘T24 816 1 
Nottingham 55 4 2/28 8!/Durham 52 3/00 Oj|31 4)19 0 
Derby 3S..7 19 10|34 3}i/Northum. 51 11/40 9/20 1718 0 
Stafford 58 2 11/35 7|i\Cumberl. 56 6/34 8/22 10)16 0 
Salop 54 6 2137 4{|\Westmor. 66 1/32 0j24 O117 0 
Hereford 50 9 9/29 4}\Lancaster 59 900 0/00 0/18 0 
Worcester 53 6 918 11/29 4/\Chester 52 2/00 0/28 O15 0 
Warwick 51 5 4/27 1)/Flint 51 0/00 O25 714 0 
Wilts 51 4 0134 4/\Denbigh 50 2/00 Oj25 3/16 0 
Berks 59 6 4/29 11}/Anglesea 53 0)00 0/20 6/19 0 
Oxford 54 6) 3/26 O|Carnarvon 59 600 Oje2 O16 1) 
Bucks 54 100 7/26 0}/Merioneth 58 6/00 0/29 10/20 0 
Brecou 47 11/38 8,00 O)\Cardigan 53 600 0/20 ° 010 0. 
Montgom. 60 0/38 100 0}! Pembroke 44 4100 0117 8 9 0 
Radnor 54 1100 400 O}\Carmart. 48 0:00 O/19 5/10 0 
Glamorg. 56 6,00 0}23 4/14 » 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 55 500 0/24 9/20 6 
54 832 6;23 617 5)29 5)|\Somerset 59 000 0/25 214 0 

Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth57 200 0}25 10/00 Q 
00 0,00 010 000 0,00 2) Devon 62 200 0/22 4)13 0 

Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|/Cornwall 63 900 0/23 Oj15 ) 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 59 1100 0/22 719 + 
which Exportation and Bounty are to bej| Hants 54 300 0/23 319 5 
regulated in Great Britain...........0..escsseeee ee 00 0,00 0/00 O0WO g 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 25, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, March 16, 24s. 3d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 20, 50s. 10d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 25: 


Keut Bags ............ 41. Os. to 5i, 0s. | Kent Pockets ...... ewe GL. 15s. to 11, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 4/. Os. to 5/, Os. | Sussex Ditto .......... « 61. Os. to. 84. On 
Farnham Pockets ....114 Os. to 16/. 16s, | Essex Ditto..... mene Se SOT & 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/, 5s. Straw 2/. 3s. 6d.---Whitechapel, Hay 51 2s. Gd. Straw 2/. 2s. 6d, 
Clover 5/, 15s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 17s. 6d. Straw 2/. 0s, 6d. Clover 5/. 15s. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, March 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef .:...cc.ceceeseecesecensee4Se Od. to 5¢. Od. | Lamb........... Rbriaiotens ++4.0s. Od. to Os. Od. 
BE GtROR cece cedcdqecevcccceced 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 25; 

Vete ccoccoctusubtbesoqeccess 4s. 8d. to 5s, Od. Beasts ........ 2,760. Calves 130, 
Pork .ccccsscstscoccccvcer eee Ste 4a, ta Se. Odd. Sheep....... 13,740. Pigs 450. 





COALS, March 25: Newcastle 38s. Od. to 47s. Od. Sunderland 35s. Od.—43s, Od. 
SOAP, Yellow, 82s. Mottled 90s. Curd 94s. CANDLES, 10s. 6d.per Doz. Moulds 12s. 6d+ 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St, James's 3s, Sd. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s. Od, 
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2 |vaucese EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1816. F 

“LSstss india; Ex.| Om- | B 

“EM ar VIET | ! Tei . | Imp. | India |Sth Sea/3perCt; In : 

ts. oo 38 iy $,, Bank | Red, |3 per Ct. \4perCtJ5 perCt)B, Long! te 5 Bes : — Stock. | Stock. |Sth Sea}Bonds.} Bills.| nium, 4 

SESsS2a70 £ | Stock. [SperCt} Cons. | Cons. |Navy.} Anna. |pr.Ct. [3 182 61 | Spr. | Spr. | 

FS3_. a=“l5 " O515 Gig | 614 § mm 904 ist ws. 4pr. | 2 pr. |———— 5 

£22938 sERG 2'——.—-| 61g | GIG 4 fa 

ear-at eb . | ‘ ‘ 614 | Spr. | 3 pr. | 17% pr. 

sees ssat 3 | Sunday Pp 

t o52R a 6 251 614 | G1 77g {| 904 | shut 5 pr. | 1 pr. ——ael 

Eg-sse >| 90§ | shut ; 

TES B™sce J 6| shut shut } 61 shut é u 91 61% | 3 pr. | 3 dis. | 17% pr. 

aaXSE> 33 7 shut shut | 61 shut 90§ | shut 605 654 Spr. | par |——»——— 

ae 7 Fates 8} shut j} shut | 61 shut 904 shut Spr. | 2 pr. } 17§ pr. a 

Sz £ | == a. 3 9| shut | shut | 61 shut | 9 shut ‘ ioe 3 

Fosse] 35". Sunda 4pr. | 3 pr. pr. , 

wees o2E 8 11, shat | shat | 619 4 | shot | 90 | shot 2% 2 pr. | 1 dis, |--—_—__— 

SE<_ 3-365 12| shut | sbut | 61 shut | 904 | shat Spr. | per F175 pr. a 
. SS8e a3 SE > {3| shut shut | 614 shut 904 | shut - 2pr. |} 3 pr. [17% § pr. 

a Beet hot EB 14| shui shut | 61g § | shut | 90% | shut par | par | 18} 17§ pr. e 
2 zs sPIisllZ 15| shut | shut | 612 % | shat = Ae 604 lpr. | par | 17% pr. 2 
r 35°32 $35 I 16 Bar shut | 61¢ 4 | shut . +h €S 3 
uw & ok g= 4 rd shut | 61g § | shut | 9049) shut 2 ais, 3 pr. | 17% pr. 

ae wee |“ ax 19 | shut shut | 61§ § | shut | 90% | shut lpr. | par 3 

6° = PQS = 20 | shut shat 61 4 | shut 90 shut lpr. | 1 dis. 2 

ne gates . 21; shat | shut | 614 GO shut | 89% | shut 1 pr. | J dis. | 149 15§ pr. | 5 

ba: SaRiges zs 22! shut shut | 59% 604) shut 88% | shut 1 pr. | 1 dis. | 154 pr. . 

aoezec™ fi shut | shut | 60g 4 | shut | 89% | shut 3 

Re-Sexe 3 $51 Gender a 

wat se yA | = 25 Holiday 1 pr. | I dis. | 15% pr. 5 

oz ae E sii 26 | shut shut | 60% 4 | shut | 89§ | shut 1 pr. | 1 dis. | 16% pr. ~ 

selVages & |) 27) shut shut | 61% 60%) shut | 89% | shut lpr. | Ldis. | 164 pr. > 

ae | 5358 $55 |] og | shur | sbut | 61g g | shut | 908 | shut 1 pr. | 1dis,]16g pr. |= 

me FI ee ie) gt 29 | shut shut 614% shut 90§ shut om 

ta =e eeiss 2 3 30 | shut shut aes shut shut 

Stes c= nd ildi , 
Es ee pak a é y Thc RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co. Bank Buildings, London. 
2s66 
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